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A 5.000,000-Gallon Filter. sand, The construction and arrange- 
: oe ment of the sand and gravel beds will 


Although the fact that water can be be understood from the perspective | 
purifieé\ by passing it through certain ma-| view, in which a portion of the shell of | 
terials has been long known, the purifica- | one of the filters is broken away. Water | 
tion of large volumes by mechanical filtra- | enters through the pipe A, its admission 
tion, without resorting tochemicals of any | being controlled by the valve C. It 
description, has only received close atten- | passes downward through the gravel in 
tion during the past few years. Early fil- | the smaller chamber, under the partition, 
ters were exceedingly slow in their cpera-| up through the gravel, sand and gravel | 
‘on, and the quantity of water passed by | beds in the larger chamber, and thence 
hem was accordingly very small, so that through the outlet pipe B. The first 
vheir capabilities were limited to a narrow screen arrests any large particles which 
range. Now it is by no means uncommon may be brought in by the water; the first 
to filter the whole water supply for a gravel bed removes the larger percentage 
city, and to accomplish this with apparatus of impurities, while the purifying opera- 
simple in construction and of comparatively | tion is completed as the water flows 
small size. In addition to this, the mod-|through the other beds. As the entire 
ern filter, having proved itself to be | lower portion of the filter serves as a water 
so reliable in operation and so economical | chamber, the upward flow is distributed | 
as regards running expense, has entered ‘in such a manner that each section of the ' 


in a large volume through the filter, 
no single part of which presents more 
resistance to its flow than another. 
One remarkable feature of this filter— 
which is perhaps the largest ever intro- 
duced in a single works—is the small 


'space required. The inside measurement 


of the room in which it is situated is 274 
x 284; 10 feet would give ample head 
room. Simple filters of this description 
have been long in use under the most 
trying conditions and yet no cause of fail- 
ure to thoroughly purify the water has 
appeared, These filters are made by the 
Hegeman & Oliphant Filter Company, of 
112 Liberty street, New York. 
A 


Warming Cars With Hot Water. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad has about com- 


pleted the fitting up of a train of five cars 








THE LARGE FILTER BUILT BY THE HEGEMAN & OLIPHANT FILTER COMPANY, NEW YORK, 


all {the great industries to such an extent! bed acts to retain the impurities. In other 
as to form an important part of the plant. | words, there is no useless or idle portion 
The filter of the great Spreckels sugar | through which the water does not flow. 
refinery now being erected near Philadel-, Provision is made for automatically 
phia is illustrated by the accompanying | cleansing the filter, if by reason of the ac- 
engravings. This filter really consists of | cumulation of impurities upon the first 
four separate filtering vessels, which re-' screen its action should be interrupted. 
ceive their supply from the same source; The increased pressure arising from the 
and deliver into the same outlet, and yet!| stoppage would raise the safety valve E’ 
each filter is entirely independent of its, which is in the pipe E. This pipe leads 
neighbor. Each filter consists of an iron | fromthe inlet pipe A down along the front 
shell, shaped and made like a boiler, and | of the filter, into which five branches enter. 
of sufficient strength to withstand any | The branches are located as shown in the 
pressure to which it may be subjected} longitudinal section, Fig. 2. The upper 
when in use. The shells are 5 feet in| four passthrough the smaller chamber, and 
diameter and 21 feet long. A vertical: at the entrance to the larger each is pro- 
transverse partition, placed 3 feet from the| vided with a so-called ‘* manifold,” G, 
inlet end, and extending to within 10, shown in plan in Fig. 3, The water then 


inches of the bottom, divides the interior | enters the filter through the pipe E and the 
of each into two compartments. Nearthe| manifolds G, by which it is conducted 


top and at the bottom of the partition are | to all parts. The sand and gravel are 
horizontally placed screens which divide) thoroughly cleansed and any refuse on the 


the smaller chamber into compartments. | first screen is washed through the pipe F 

Between the screens gravel is_ placed. | to the sewer connections at F’. From the 

Extending along the larger chamber are| main body of the filter the water passes 

two receptacles for gravel, each of which! through the pipe I. It is evident that, 
. | . 

consists of an upper and lower screen, | since the water passes upward through the 


between which the gravel is held. These! large beds of sand and gravel, there is no 
screens rest upon cross rods, and either| danger of packing the material, and no 
can, when necessary, be withdrawn! necessity for ever forcing the water 
through the manholes H. Between/ through, while the removal of impuri- 
these two screens is a bed of fine’ ties is more perfect, as the water moves 





with a system of heating by hot water. 
From the Pittsburgh Dispatch we condense 
the following description of the main feat- 
ures: In the sand box of the engine are 
placed coils of copper pipes as closely to- 
gether as possible. Water, originally 
drawn from the tender, passes through the 
coils and through oulehle arranged pipes 
in the cars to the rear of the train, and 
then returns to the coils through another 
pipe line, the forced circulation being 
maintained by a small pump. Entering 
the car, the water passes through aY lead- 
ing up through the floor, and then along 
each side of the car under the seats to the 
rear. The exposed parts of the pipe are 
first covered with asbestos, then wrapped 
in hair cloth, then paper and canvas, which 


is painted. At each end of the cars is an 
automatic stop cock, provided to close the 


pipes and keep the hot water in the cars 
in case the train breaks in two. 


 — ~— 


The new edge tool works of the Fall 
City Malleable Iron and Steel Company, 


Louisville, Ky,, have recently gone into 


operation, employing about 20 hands and 
preparing for a full practical test of the 
Hooper-Clark process. The company will 
devote their capacity at first to the pro- 
duction of hatchets, axes and hoes. 
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The Wrought-Iron Pipe Trade of the | 


Northwest. 


The consumption of wrought-iron pipe 
is rapidly increasing in the Northwest, 
and Chicago is now the most important 
distributing point in this country outside 
of Pittsburgh. The local production is 
quite small, the great bulk of the trade 
being carried on by outside manufacturers. 
The Crane Bros. Mfg. Company and the 
Fieldhouse & Dutcher Mfg. ‘ompany, 
both of Chicago, have plants for the man- 
ufacture of butt-welded pipe of small cal- 
iber, and the Haxtun Steam Heater Com- 
pany have a plant at Kewanee, 130 miles 





population and the constant march of im- 
provement. Within the last five years the 


| whole system of refrigerating on a large 


south of Chicago, but there is no mill west | 


Fig. 2.—Longitudinal Section of 5,000,000-Gallon Filter. 


scale has been changed, and the produc- 
tion of artificial cold which was substi- 
tuted has required large quantities of 
wrought-iron pipe. The salt blocks, as 
now operated, take a great deal of pipe. 
Manufacturers of agricultural machinery 
are using it more and more every year, 
finding that while it is fully as strong as a 
solid bar it is much lighter, and 1t recovers 
itself when accidentally bent instead of 
getting set. The increasing number of 
high buildings in Western cities causes a 
greater demand for fire-escapes, and all of 
them are now being constructed with a 
wrought-iron pipe extending from pave- 





Fig. 3.—Plan of “* Manifold.” 


of Youngstown, Ohio, making lap-welded | ment to eaves to carry a stream of water to | 65 pounds to 16.6 pounds, and the differ 
The growth of | ence continues in still larger sizes. Th. 


pipe or pipe of large diameters. The Na- 
tional Tube Works Company and the 
American Tube and Iron Company both 
carry stocks of pipe in Chicago. A. M. 
Byers & Co. and the Riverside Iron Works 
maintain resident salesmen, and several 
other manufacturers of both butt and lap 
welded tubes have established agencies 
with Chicago business houses having the 
proper trade connections. It is estimated 
that the annual sales of wrought-iron pipe 
in Chicago and its vicinity now amount to 
over $4,000,000, notwithstanding 
made by mills not represented in Chicago 
and selling by correspondence or through 
travelers, the extent of which can only be 
conjectured. 

The consumption of wrought-iron pipe 
in the Northwest, as in most other sec- 
tions, is increasing by reason of the new 
uses being found for it, as well as the nat- 


sales 


ural growth attending the increase ini attention to this matter, and are making | pipe the preference over cast pipe in numer- 


the roof in case of fire. 
steam and hot-water heating is also hav- 
ing its effect on the pipe trade, and in 


| 


| 


numerous cases wrought-iron pipe is being | 


used as a casing for electric wires when 
buried in the streets. 

An important field is, of course, found 
in the new natural-gas district of Indiana, 
in which more territory is constantly being 
opened up, requiring pipe for wells and 
also for distributing the gas to points of 
consumption. But a more constant de- 
mand for large pipes is expected in the 
distribution of water through Western 
cities. Large wrought-iron pipes are rap- 
idly working their way into use for mains, 
The trade in this one item a'one amount ed 
to probably $1,000,000 last year in the 
entire country, of which the greater part 
originated in the West. 


The National | together with the difference in freight on 
Tube Works Company are paying special the lighter weight, have given wrought 
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pipe up to 24 inches in diameter to mi; 
the demand for large sizes. They ce, 
‘template making up to 30 inches a 
early day. No other works make wrouy 
iron pipe larger than 16 inches, excey 
England, but the large sizes are thi), 
made by hand, while the National Ty), 
Works Company use the regular 
welding process throughout their 
line. The competition between wr oy, 
and cast iron pipe is made on the basi, 
the greater strength, lightness anc 
from leakage of the former. T) 
a 6-inch cast pipe weighs 33 pou 
foot, a 6-inch wrought pipe of fi 
the strength weighs but 8.6 pounds 
foot; an 8-inch pipe shows 42. por 
against 12.8 pounds; a 10-inch esc 








\ 





Section through Fig. 2. 


wrought-iron pipe of the same capacit) 
will thus form a line about four times as 
long as its cast-iron competitor, weigli' 
for weight, while the increase in cost wil! 
not cover the whole of the difference. |! 
is claimed that the joint used on thi 
wrought-iron pipe precludes all possibility 
of leakage. The converse joint consists 0! 
a cast-iron sleeve, with concave grooves for 
the admission of molten lead, a projecting 
ring in the center of the sleeve of th: 
same hight as the thickness of the pipe to 
prevent lead from running into the pipe, 
and two slots into which rivets on opposite 
sides of the pipe engage when it is inserted 
and given a half turn. The pipes when 
laid with this joint are given an air-press- 
ure test to insure perfection. These points, 
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ous Western cities, particularly in remote 
localities to which freight rates are very 
high. ; 

The prospective new uses for wrought- 
iron pipe in the West are of a similar char- 
acter to those anticipated in the East. The 
Boston hot-water house-heating system 
from a central source of supply is expected 
to secure a foothold in other large cities, 
and if it does there will be a heavy con- 
sumption of wrought pipe for that pur- 
pose, The cities which are now suffering | 
from the soft coal smoke nuisance are 


Fig. 2. 


Fig. 1.—Th 


NAPHTHA BOILER, BUILT BY TH" 
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is nearly 500,000 tons of ore. The com- 
pany making the sale retains several 
thousand acres on which ore has been 
found, and their work of development 
will be begun early in the spring. The 
Palmer mine has produced over 500,000 
tons of ore to date. 

- —————— 


New Naphtha Boiler. 


Some time since we described and illus- 


trated the naphtha engines and boilers built | 


rm 


by the Gas Engine and Power 


—Naphtha Boiler. 


he Burner. 


GAS ENGINE AND POWER COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 


nxiously looking for some means of re- 
ief, and there will be little obstruction | 
thrown in the way of introducing a sys- 
tem of heating which will at the same 
time prove satisfactory to the users and | 
beneficial to the community at large. If 
it also helps the pipe trade, that is ine 
system which will meet with most favor 
from the pipe manufacturers. 








I 


A dispatch from Marquette, Mich., says 
that General Alger has bought the Pitts- 
burgh and Lake Superior Company’s iron 
mine for $800,000, including 1800 acres of 
iron land. The mine has been a continu- 
ous producer since 1871, shipping 56,321 
tons of ore last year. Its total production 


of Morris Dock, New York City, for their 


launches. Since then several important 
changes have been made in the construc- 
tion of the boiler, which is here illustrated. 
The boiler, Fig. 2, consists of copper 
tubing coiled as shown, each spiral con- 
sisting of four turns. The naphtha is ad- 
mitted at the bottom instead of at the top 
as formerly. The burner, Fig. 1, is pro- 
vided at its upper end with an injector, Q’, 
supplied with naphtha gas through a pipe, 
P, leading to the boiler, asshown. The cur- 
rent of naphtha on its passage to the burner 
(which is lighted through the open- 
ing A in the retort) draws in air 
through the flaring opening Q’, and 
the mixture thus formed burns as it 
issues from the small holes in the burner 


vompany, 


271 


under the coil. The burner is a circular 
tube having a gap opposite the entrance 
and formed with holes along its upper 
surface. This, the main burner, is first 
heated by what may be termed an auxiliary 
burner arranged beneath it, and supplied 
with gas from a tank. The exhaust gas 
from the engine is led to a keel condenser. 
In engines above 16 horse-power the air is 
supplied by a blower run by belting from 
the main shaft, this insuring a more per- 
fect combustion and more effective opera- 
tion of the engine. The jacket covering 
the coil may be lifted off to permit access 
to the latter for cleaning. 

- LL 


| The Pietzka Revolving Puddling 
Furnace. 


According to Dr. Wedding there are 
seven of Pietzka’s double-hearth revolving 
puddling furnaces at Witkowitz, in Mor- 
avia, and seven others are to be added to 
| those now erected at Zawadski. At the 
| latter works the production of one of these 
| furnaces is found to amount to three times 

that of a furnace of the ordinary type, 
besides which only six men are employed 
|instead of twelve. The coal used is less 
by 40 per cent. in the case of the older 
type of the revolving furnace, and it is 
| hoped that a further reduction of 20 per 
| cent. will be effected in the case of the 
more improved form of furnace now in 
course of erection. The repairs are stated 
to be unimportant. The arch lasts for 
many months. The fire bridge is repaired 
every four weeks. The regenerators are 
|cleaned out every fortnight, two hours 
being found sufficient to effect this. The 
| heating-up of 2 cold furnace can be com- 
pleted in five hours. The percentage com- 
position of the producer gas used in the 
(furnaces at this works is about as fol- 
lows: 


Heavy Light 
hydro- hydro- 
CO, carb’ns. carb’us. CO. H. O. N. 


1.4 0.4 2.3 27.8 8.9 1.4 57.8 


The percentage of carbonic oxide rarely 
falls below 26, and is frequetly above 30. 
It is stated that the loss of metal in this 
mechanical puddling furnace is somewhat 
less than in the ordinary one. The follow- 
ing table gives comparative working re- 
| sults of the two furnaces: 





: = = 
, Revolving furnace. 
Ordinary 
| furnace. 
| 


With coal. With gas. 


| Month. 





| S| 21 38iS.|.8. 88/8 .| 2/88 
Soi, 5| wa & |g Sigs's =/9§ 
3225) 25/35 2355 22/9958 
SHAS oH SR RE SH BS AaSe 
| ~ Gel See aia s- 2\9 
Gs Ole | (ea AOR 
' — j}— Te ee = wei ies 
First .. 87.6) 9.3/105.6 279.3) 6.6 67.3 24.02|....'44.8 
ss 
Second 98.6) 9.8/106.9 314.4) 6.1 65.8 337.0)... 42.4 
} } ' . 


These results were obtained from fur- 
| naces at the Witkowitz works. 
a 


From a number of letters which have 
reached us it is clear that some of the 
readers of The Iron Age have construed 
the fact that we published in our issue of 
February 7 a statement embodying the 
claims made for the Robert process as an 
indorsement of it. As we distinctly 
stated, no representative of The Iron Age 
has yet examined the plant or investigated 
the process. We made no comment be- 
cause that did not seem necessary with 
any one who is familiar with steel manu- 
facture. 


The boiler-makers in the Risdon Iron 
Works, at San Francisco, struck on the 
ground that certain iron plates being used 
in the repairs of boilers of the steamship 
Australia were made abroad. 
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Ball Bearings. 


The accompanying engravings are in- 
tended to serve as suggestions concerning 
the use of ball bearings. The designs 





Fig. 1.—Applied to Head Stocks. 


were made by J. J. Grant, superintendent | 


of the Simonds Rolling Machine Company, Now that practically perfect and ~ uni- 


of Fitchburg, Mass. An examination will 
show that Mr. Grant has so chosen his 
subjects as to embody the three principal 
features of all bearings, and has endeay- 


ored to eliminate the loss of power due to 


friction in bearings as ordinarily con- 
structed by the use of balls. His designs 
are applicable to the following cases: A 
cpleicteal shaft revolving in a cylindrical 





journal, a thrust bearing, and a combina- 
tion of these two. 


In Fig. 1 the ball bearing is shown | 
applied to the headstock of a lathe. In) 


this case the spindle is formed with annu- 
lar ridges, which serve as both thrust and 
rolling bearings, the balls being arranged 
as clearly shown. The two next illustra- 
tions are of shafting of slow and quick 
speeds. In the first the balls are placed 
as closely as may be ina cylindrical cas- 
ing surrounding the shaft. In the second 
case, Fig. 3, the balls are arranged in rings 
or circles, each ring being separated by a 
disk, and the shaft being provided with a 
sleeve. The next drawing is somewhat 
similar to Fig. 3, except that the balls 
come in direct contact with the shaft. In 






SS * 


Fig. 2.—Applied to Heavy 


Fig. 5 longitudinal motion of the shaft is 
prevented by angular bearing surfaces. 
As applied to cranes, Fig. 6, and water- 
wheel steps, Figs. 10 and 11, and jack- 
screws, Fig. 9, where the object is simply 
to provide a bearing upon which the load- 
bearing parts may turn easily, the balls are 
placed in angular grooves, and support 
flat bearing plates, except in the case of 
the crane, in which both upper and lower 
bearings are formed of angular grooves to 
receive the balls. The bearing for the 
upper end of the crane-post resembles 
that for a shaft. In the case of a worm 
shaft, Fig. 8, the thrust in both direc- 
tions is received by balls placed in angu- 
lar grooves in a collar on the shaft, the 
second bearing for the balls being formed 
by the end of the journal box. The ball 
bearing when applied to a propetler shaft 
to take up the thrust is shown in Fig. 7 
The subject of ball bearings so briefly 
outlined in the above text, and so plainly 
and widely illustrated by the engravings, 
will bear careful and close study. We 
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have little doubt that ball bearings will | being provided with a separate set of ma- 

ultimately be widely used for both light | chinery, boilers, shafts and screws. Each 

and heavy work, and for slow and quick | 

speeds. Other things being equal, the | 

fact that they reduce the loss due to frie: 
| 
| 

| 





Fig. 4.—Applied to Cable Sheave. 


| 
, 7 ’ 
tion to a minimum is acknowledged. | 
form balls of tempered steel can be ob-! side is again subdivided by solid bulkheads 
tained at a moderate cost, their more ex-|into numerous compartments. The ship 
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Fig. 3.—Applied to Shafting. 


tended use in bearings generally seems |has a double bottom, The boilers are 
to be assured, placed in three water-tight compartments, 
completely cut off from one another, so 
The new Hamburg steamship Columbia, | that even if two of the compartments 
to be put on the line next spring, in some | should be flooded the boilers in the third 
would be able to keep one of the engines 


————— — 






: working. The vessel’s speed is guaranteed 
a to exceed 19 knots, or 212 miles, per hour. 
a ai - 


Encouragement of Ocean Shipping. 


oe 


Measures for the upholding of our steam 
ocean marine are likely to receive special 
}attention in Congress at an early day, 
| Despite all that has been done, be it much 

or little, either by Congress or by State 
| legislature, to relieve ocean commerce 
— -- | from needless burdens, the amount of this 
| class of tonnage afloat steadily diminishes, 
although at a lessened ratio, as shown by 
‘the report of the United State Commis- 
respects represents the most advanced type | sioner of Navigation for 1888. It is quite 
of steamship architecture. The ship has | certain that a strong effort will be made 
a length of 463 feet, a width of 56 feet, | to bring about a radical change of policy 





Journals of Slow Motion. 





Fig. 5.—Applied to Grinding Machinery. 


and a depth of 88 feet, and is of 10,000| respecting the part which the general 
tons displacement and 12,500 horse-power. | Government should take in the mainten- 
A longitudinal bulkhead, running from | ance of steamship lines to foreign ports. 
stem to stern, divides the ship, each side | So long as foreign governments persist in 
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lavishing large sums in aid of steamship 
lines on all principal routes of traffic, 
satisfied that the benefits accruing in- 
directly to the nation at large return a full 
equivalent for the amounts thus expended, 
just so long must Americans, less favored 
in the manner described, be crowded out 


from the field. This is a view commonly | 
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Fig. 6.—Applied to Crane. 


taken and which seems to have become 
more firmly established in the convictions 
of public men. 

The number who accept ‘free ships” 
of relief are comparatively few. Perhaps 
no better indication can be cited of the 
prevalent tone of sentiment among the 
class of men destined to lead in public 
affairs for some years to come than is 
afforded by the addresses delivered before 
the Boston Chamber of Commerce at its 
annual dinner a few days ago. President 


Spears, in his opening remarks, said that} States has a tonnage three times that of | 9 7 , as S 
| the home fleet of the United Kingdom and | ? PéT Cent. In value and o per cent. in ton- 


80 years ago upward of 100 prominent 





| 
| 


as affording promise of an adequate means | 
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our coastwise shipping, he said the extent that our patriotic pride is changed to a 
of its growth ‘‘can be appreciated only | feeling of humiliation. How great this 
by a comparison of its effective ton- difference is will be seen,” he said, 
nage at different periods on the accepted , ‘‘ when the statistics of the growth of our 


basis of computation, which allows 1 ton shipping in the home trade are compared 








| Fig. 8.—Applied to Worm Shaft. 


\of steam vessels to be equal in carrying | With the official statistics of the decline of 
iefficiency to 3 tous of sailing vessels. | our shipping in the foreign trade. Since 
!On this basis our coastwise shipping in | 1855 American vessels have been carrying 
1840 was the equivalent of 1,689,814] each year a smaller proportion of our ex- 
tons of sail. In 1869, after it had recov-| ports and imports, the decline having been 
| ered from the disturbing effect of the civil 

war, the tonnage of our coastwise shipping | { | 

| was the equivalent of 4,300,892 tons of — ——— ——— 








Fig. 9.—Applied to Jack Screw. 


sail. On the 30th of June last this equiva- | a 
lent tonnage had reached 6,177,475 tons, 
an increase of 43 per cent. in two decades. | 
Thus to-day we can point with pride to| 
the fact that the home fleet of the United 


Fig. 10.—Applied to Water-Wheel Step— 
Wheel ABove Step. 


| 


nage in the six years before the war, and 
| 14 per cent. in valye and 18 per cent. in 
tonnage in the 23 years since the war, 
until at the close of the last fiscal year our 
registered tonnage was only 943,784 tons 
(only 183,397 being steam), of which it is 








Fig. 7.—Applied to Propeller Shaft. 


merchants in that city were engaged in| 
ocean traffic representing 700 sail of vessels, | 
not one of whom is known to the trade | 
to-day. Ex-Governor Dingley, of Maine, | 
who has been prominently identified with | 
the shipping interests of that State, fol- | 


lowed in response. First, in reference to! 











| Fig. 11.—Applied to Water-Wheel Step— 
five times that of any other nation, and in- | Wheel Below Step, 

creasing more rapidly than that of any | 

other country on the face of the earth. It| estimated that hardly more than 600,000 
is when we turn from our magnificent fleet | tons were actually engaged in the foreign 
of vessels engaged in the home trade to| trade.” 

the small and diminishing fleet of Ameri-| Basing his remarks on official statistics 
can vessels in the foreign carrying trade Mr. Dingley combatted the assumption 
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that tariff changes either since or before|of the purchase money was paid on sign-| arbitrary and inconsistent with the pur-: 
'ing the contract of sale. Weare informed | poses of the corporation; and it operates 
_ by interested parties that the furnaces and | to proscribe the foreign musician from ob- 
sufficient land to operate them can be pur- | taining employment. There is no response 


the war have anything to do with the gen- 
eral condition, our foreign commerce, our 
exports and imports having never increased 
so rapidly as during recent years. The 
adverse change is due, rather, to the revo- 
lution from wood to iron and steel in ma- 
terials, and from sails to steam as a means 
of propulsion, Great Britain having been 
enabled through her iron and coal mines 
and cheap labor to demonstrate the right- 
fulness of her claim to the supremacy of 
the seas. Moreover, aside from these nat- 
ural advantages, by extending aid to 
steamship lines by means of *‘ postal sub- 
sidies ” and profitable contracts to build- 
ers, the British Government was enabled 
to defy competition from any other source. 
Mr. Dingley contended that in the present 
exigency the shipping question should be 
grappled with solely on patriotic and com- 
mercial considerations. 

In looking for practical measures, Mr. 
Dingley said: ‘‘ There are some important 
steps which should be taken without delay. 
In constructing a new steel navy the con- 
tracts should be given toas large a number 
of existing shipyards and individuals who 
will establish such new yards as soon as 
possible, with a view of securing plants 
for the construction of iron and _ steel 
vessels at various points of the Atlantic, 
-acific, Gulf and lake coasts. All im 
ported materials for the construction, 
equipment, repairs and supplies of our 
vessels for the foreign trade should be ad- 
mitted with a rebate of duty on proof that 
they have been used for this purpose, on 
the same ground that imported materials 


for the making of articles for export have | 


always been admitted nearly free of duty. 
The Government should adopt a policy to 
encourage the construction of steamships 
for the foreign trade of a character avail- 
able as swift cruisers in time of war by 
offering a construction bounty on all such 
vessels built so as to meet the requirements 
of the Navy Department. The policy of 
the Government should be radically 


changed in making contracts for the) 


ocean transportation of our foreign mails, 
and mail contracts should hereafter be 


given out so as to encourage the establish- | 


ment of American steamship lines, instead 
of practically discouraging them, as is the 
case now.” 

Senator Hoar, of Massachusetts, ad- 
dressing the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce, represented that we can expect no 
large foreign market for our manufactured 
goods until we can exchange our products 
with those of other countries in our own 
ships. Great Britain believes that she can 
maintain her position &s a great manu- 


. . . } 
facturing nation, that she can continue to | 


have the exchanges of the world made and 
the accounts settled in London, only by 
maintaining this trade, whether it be prof- 
itable or losing in itself. 
like tenor followed from three presidents 
of local commercial bodies. Altogether, 


the feeling manifested respecting the pros- | 


pects for American shipping is regarded 
as of the most hopeful character. 


a a — 


The Jagger Ironworks Sold.—The | 
Jagger Ironworks, on Martin Garretee’s | 
Island, at Bethlehem, near Albany, were | 


sold at auction by Nathaniel Niles, referee, 
the plant consisting of two furnaces and 
including 15 acres of land. Among those 
at the sale were: Hon. G. Burleigh and 
B. W. Burleigh, Ticonderoga; J. F. Har- 


ris and George D. Harris, Fort Edward; | 


Jesse Billings, Ballston; Paul Cushman, 
Thomas W. Olcott, and P. J. McArdle, 
of this city. H.G. Burleigh bid $10,000; 
S. W. Rosendale, $15,000; Fred. Schif- 
ferdecker, $16,000; Burleigh, $20,000; 
J. F. Harris, $25,000; Paul Cushman, 
$30,000, and P. J. McArdle, $30,100. 


The property was finally knocked down to 
P. J. McArdle for $30,100. Ten per cent. 


Addresses of | 


chased of P. J. McArdle at a material 
discount from the amount paid by him. 





Legal Decisions, 


PARTNERSHIP—FIRM NAME SIGNED TO 
SURETY BOND. 


One member of a firm signed the firm 

name to a surety bond without the knowl- 
edge or consent of the other members, and 
when the bond was sued upon, payment 
of the penalty being refused, the defense 
was set up that the signature was unau- 
thorized. Plaintiff had judgment, and 
defendants took the case—Fox vs. Hittson 
—to the Supreme Court of Texas, where 
the judgment was reversed. Judge Walker, 
in the opinion, said: ‘‘The bond was not 
made in the business of the firm, or in 
settling up its old business. No acts are 
shown of either of the other members of 
the firm to bind them by this bond. They 
never knew of it until this controversy 
arose, and therefore could not ratify it 
No act or course of business on their part 
appears in the record from which an 
estoppel can be inferred, and there is no 
want of knowledge of the want of author- 
ity on the part of the member signing by 
the obligees in the bond. It is a well-rec- 
ognized rule that where one inember of a 
firm uses its name outside of the business 
of the firm, and it is soshown, that it then 
devolves upon the holder of such obliga- 
| tion to show authority for sucb use, which 
may be by direct or circumstantial evi- 
|dence, or a subsequent ratification will 
|supply authority. It is also well settled 
that where a firm name is used as surety 
| for a third person, the presumption is that 
such use of the firm name is outside of the 
business of the firm, and that in such a 
case the burden of proving assent, estoppel 
or ratification lies upon the person assert- 
ing the liability of the parties not acting 
as signatories. The charge below was 
misleading, and there should have been a 
new trial allowed on the motion made for 
it. We reverse the judgment and order a 
new trial.” 


COMBINATION TO RESTRAIN EMPLOYMENT. 


A corporacion was created for these 
avowed purposes: 1, for the cultivation 
|of music; 2, for the promotion ef good 
‘feeling and friendly intercourse among 
professional musicians; 3, for the pecun- 
lary relief of the members of the corpora- 
tion. In their by-laws the corporation 
declare that no member should perform in 
any orchestra or band in which any person 
who was employed was not a member of 
the corporation, or should employ any 
such person, and they required that a 
residence of six months in the United 
| States should be a qualification for mem- 
|bership. T. was a member, and he was 
threatened with three fines of $10 each for 
| employing non-members; whereupon he 
sued for an injunction to restrain the cor- 
| poration from enforcing the penalties, and 
got a judgment. The case—Thomas vs. 
Musical Protective Union—was carried to 
the general term of the Supreme Court of 
New York, where the judgment was 
affirmed. Judge Brady, in the opinion, 
said: ‘* The effect of the by-law as to em- 
ployment, which is not necessary to carry 
out the purposes of corporation, is to 
create a close corporation and to force each 
member of the profession to become a 
member also of the union, unless he pre- 
fers to abandon his calling, or seek some 
locality where he can employ his talents 
and exhibit his capacity to procure means 
for his support, or that of his family, if he 
‘have any. The by-law as to residence is 








to be successfully made to the charge that 
such elements are not only against public 
policy, but antagonistic to the right of 
every man to earn, by honest labor, lawfal 
in itself, whatever it will command, whether 
the laborer or artisan or artist be foreign 
or native born. It would, doubtless, be a 
clever mode of securing, per force, the ad- 
vantages of a successful union if the ex- 
clusion from labor of all musicians not 
members of the union could be accom- 
plished, but this may not be done. Unions 
of a benevolent or protective character 
should be the result of good feeling and a 
just appreciation of the rights of others 
and not arbitrary or oppressive combina- 
tions. The inciting motive to join them 
should be fraternal, and not an apprehen- 
sion of disaster. It has been justly said 
that associations have no more right to in- 
flict injury upon others than individuals 
have to do so, The plaintiff by becoming 
a member of the union did not bind him- 
self to observe any unlawful feature of the 
constitution and by-laws. When they are 
against public policy, and in restraint of 
trade, and, therefore, illegal and invalid, 
no assent or acquiescence can bind him.” 


CONSPIRACY OF LABORERS. 


N. and others were indicted for conspir- 
acy to compel certain coal operators to 
quit working by force of threats and men- 
aces, and the prosecuting attorney used in 
his argument to the jury a caricture in 
Puck, acomic paper, entitled: ‘‘ Suckers of 
the Workingmen’s Sustenance,” the court 
having given him permission to exhibit it. 
A conviction was had, and the case—New- 
man vs, Commonwealth—was carried to the 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, on the 
ground that the use of the caricature preju- 
diced this case. The court, in its opinion, 
said: ‘‘ With reference to the exhibition of 
the picture we cannot say that the court 
was wrong in permitting it. Things of 
this kind are very much a matter of dis- 
cretion, and we are not disposed to review 
them unless we are satisfied that some seri- 
ous wrong has been done.” 


- a 


War Vessels Launched Last Year.— 
A careful estimate places the war ships 
launched by the naval powers of the world 
in 1888 at 60, while more than 100 were 
building when it closed. England led 
with 15 vessels launched and 28 building; 
France launched 9 and laid down 15; 
Russia launched 2 and began 10; Ger- 
many put 6 vessels into the water and 
ordered or laid down 4; Italy launched 10 
and laid down 18; Austria launched no 
vessel, but laid down or ordered 3; Swe- 
den laid down 1; Denmark launched 1 
and laid down another; China added 4 
vessels to her navy and ordered laid down 
4 more; Japan ordered 3 and launched 3; 
Chile ordered a new cruiser in England, 
and the Argentine Republic contracted for 
a 4300-ton ironclad; Brazil laid down a 
cruiser, and even Uruguay has contributed 
to the navies of the world, launching a 
small iron gunboat. The minor powers, 
like Greece and Portugal, have either con- 
tracted for or launched small vessels. 
Turkey has begun the work of building up 
her navy, laying down one ironclad and 
several smaller vessels. The United States 
launched 6 and laid down 6. 


—_— LL 





Modern steam hoisting machinery is to 
be placed en the ore docks at Cleveland 
by the New York, Pennsylvania and Ohio 
Railroad, and the line from Youngstown 
to Cleveland will be double tracked, 


$1,009,000 having been raised in London 
for these objects. About $200,000 have 
already been expended for freight en- 
gines, 
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Universal Milling Machine. 


The cut here presented represents the 





long and well known No. 1 universal mill- | 


ing machine built by the Brown & Sharpe | 


Mfg. Company, of Providence, R. I. The 
distinctive features of this machine were 


patented by Joseph R. Brown in 1865, | 


and the original was first introduced 


to the attention of mechanics at the! 
Paris Exposition of 1867, when its su- | 
periority for certain classes of work was 


at once recognized. The universal has all 
the movements of a plain machine, and, 


at an angle to the axis of the spindle, and 
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68 provided for may be cut without in- 
terfering with the divisions obtainable 
from the index plate. The spindle may 
be moved through any required portion 
of a _ revolution or rotated continu- 
ously, and, by the use of the raising block, 
the spiral head may be set at any angle on 
the bed. A taper hole, 1,, inches dia- 
meter at the small end, extends through 
the spindle and is fitted to receive the 
collets and arbors that are used in the main 
spindle. The front end of the spindle is 
threaded to receive a chuck. A piece 8 


'inches diameter and 14 inches in length 
in addition, the table is fed automatically | 


can be swung between the spiral head and 
the footstock. An important addition to 
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| are now carefully lined and the clay packed 
‘tightly around them. When in line the 
centers are removed, one after another, 
and the clay cut out crosswise in the mid- 
dle of each box. The center is then re- 
'placed and the hollow space filled by 
| pouring in babbit. The center and re- 
maining clay are then removed and upon 
the ribs of babbit (in the middle of each 
| box) is placed the shaft, which is now 
accurately in line. Finally the space left 
|is filled with babbit. In this way the 
| shaft can be quickly and accurately lined 
|the bearings will be absolutely true and 
(the lining from 4 to § inch thicker than 
|the ordinary }-inch lining, consequently 


the spiral head is so made and connected! this machine is obtained by the applica- | the shaft itself will last longer. 


UNIVERSAL MILLING 
SHARPE MFG. COMPANY, OF PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


NO. 1 


with the feed-screw that a positive rotary 
movement may be given to the work. The 
wear of the main spindle is taken up by 
longitudinal movement and the end thrust 
is taken by a collar. The knee can be 
moved vertically 15 inches, and the saddle 


holding the spiral bed can be moved 6 | 


inches in a direction parallel with the axis 
of the main spindle. The table is 28 inches 
long by 5 inches wide, and has an auto- 
matic feed of 17 inches. 
graduations shows in degrees the angle to 
the axis of the spindle at which the table 
is fed, and index dials show the vertical 
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| tion of an overhanging arm for supporting 
|the outer end of the arbor carrying the 
cutter. The form of this arm is plainly 
shown in the illustration. 


LLL — $$ 


| Dakota School of Mines, on gold milling 
|in the Black Hills, we take the following 


A series of | report of a method of lining shafts which 


originated with Mr. R. Graham, the mill- 
i 

wright of the Homestake Company, and 
| which has proved to be quick and effective. 


and horizontal movements of the knee in| When a shaft is to be lined, the boxes are 


thousandths of an inch. The spiral head 
has indexing mechanism by which the 
periphery of a piece of work may be di- 
vided into equal parts, and the v-locity 
of the rotary movement of its spindle, or 
of the work, relative to the speed of the 
feed screw, is regulated by change gears 
at the end of the bed. Any spiral of the 


| placed so as to be approximately in line. 
The lower bearing, which is to receive the 
shaft, is loosely packed with clay and a 
wooden center pressed into it. This 
consists of a semi-cylindrical piece of dry 
wood having the same diameter as the 
|}shaft and about the length of the box. 
The wooden centers of two or more boxes 


D 








Lining a Long Shaft.—In an elaborate | 
'description by H. O. Hofman, of the | 


— a 


Electrical Exhibit at Chicago. 


An electrical convention was held at the 
Exposition Building in Chicago this week, 
beginning on Tuesday and ending to-day, 
under the auspices of the National Electric 
Light Association. Much interest has 
been manifested by manufacturers all over 
the country, and the exhibition is said to 
have been the largest and most interesting 
ever seen at a convention of this kind. 
One of the most interesting features was an 
electric street railroad, 800 feet in length, 
laid in the main hall, by the Thomson- 
| Houston Company. Great progress has 
been made in this direction during the past 
two years, and the fact that one company 
has built within that time 23 roads, all 
of which are in successful operation to- 
day, demonstrates beyond doubt that the 
experimental period has been passed so far 
as electric street railways are concerned. 
The Directors of the Exposition Company 
have manifested a lively interest in the 
exhibit features and offered every facility 
to make the convention a complete success. 
They are desirous of having at an early 
day, possibly this year, an exhibit that will 
completely fill the great building and will 
include everything electrical. They have 
in mind the railway exhibit of 1880, and 
intend surpassing it in point of interest and 
| variety. Such an exhibit would be of 

great benefit to Chicago, as it would be 
international in scope, and therefore would 
excite interest the world over; as a draw- 
ing attraction it would doubtless pay for 
the expense incurred, as there is something 
mesmeric in the very word ‘‘ electric.” 
—s 
| The cruiser Petrel, building at the Col- 
umbia Iron Works, in Baltimore, will soon 
| be ready for the official test of speed. While 
| the contract demands that the Petrel shall 
| develop 1100 horse-power she promises to 
| develop not short of 1300 units of horse- 
| power. This would mean $20,000 addi- 
| tional to the Columbia Iron Works. The 
| hull, machinery and fittings have all been 
| constructed at the Columbia Iron Works, 
| but the steel plates are the manufacture of 
| the Carnegie Works, of Pittsburgh. The 
/engines of the Petrel are compound, there 
being two cylinders of 25 and 46 inches in 
| diameter respectively. The length of the 
| Petrel is 175 feet, her extreme breadth 31 
feet, depth of hold amidships 15 feet 7 
inches. Her tonnage is 870. The Petrel 
| is just about half the tonnage of the York- 
town, but her main battery is only two 
guns less. The Petrel is so far the smallest 
of the war vessels building for the new 
navy, but she is expected to rank among 
the most efficient of the fighting gunboat 
cruisers. The contract price is $280,000. 











In view of the interest now taken in 
pneumatic guns for the projection of dyna- 
mite, it is to be noted that the first tube 
| used for that purpose was furnished from 
the Chicago warehouse of the National 
| Tube Works Company. If the guns could 


'be finished as fast as the tubes could be 
'furnished it would require a very short 
|time to equip the seaboard cities with 
| these new weapons of defense. 
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New Style Shearing Machine. 





this—that the same number of rupees 
would no longer exchange for the same 


The new style of shear here illustrated | amount of gold as formerly, but would ex- 
is especially adapted for cutting either | change for, or, in other words, would buy 


round or flat bar iron. 


The machine con-!as much of any commodity or commodi- 


sists essentially of a shear lever moved by a | ties in India as they ever bought before. 
cam on a shaft passing through under the | What was the relative position of the Eng- 





SHEARING MACHINE, BUILT BY 


lever, the shaft being driven by gears from 
a second shaft carrying the balance-wheel 
and driving pulley. The knives for cut- 
ting round and flat iron are on opposite 
sides of the king bolt, and both are always 
in place ready for use. The shears for 
round knives are made the reverse of the 
iron, thereby preventing the flattening of 
the bar in cutting; they leave a round end 
onthe iron. The machineis back-geared ten 
to one, and all the parts are made strong 
enough to resist the greatest strain which 
can be brought upon them. These ma- 
chines are made by the New Doty Mfg. 
Company, of Janesville, Wis., in six sizes, 
the smallest of which weighs 600 pounds, 
and is capable of cutting 1-inch round 
iron or 3 x $ flat iron; the largest ma- 
chine weighs 10,000 pounds, and will cut 
3-inch round or 6 x 2 inch flat iron. 





Silver and Wheat. 


The English controversy as to the effect 
of the fall in silver upon the relations of 
British and Indian wheat growers is re- 
vived at this time by a speech of Mr. 
Chaplin at Abingdon, in which he puts in 
very clear and concise form the reasoning 
that the decline in the gold price of the 
rupee had operated as a protection to wheat 
growers of India. Mr. Chaplin’s remarks 
on that point were thus reported: 

The rupee in India, which was formerly 
worth 2/, had now, as a matter of fact, 
fallen in value to very nearly 1/4d, and 
the fall had led to all the differences of 
exchange by which their interests were so 
seriously affected in the wheat-growing 
industry. However much the rupee of 
India had fallen in value in relation to 
gold, in relation to wheat and other com- 


THE 
JANESVILLE, 


NEW 
WIS. 


DOTY MFG. COMPANY OF 


lish and the Indian grower at the present 
time? Under the influence of exchange the 
Indian grower was realizing just the same 
amount as he ever realized before, while 
the English grower, on the other hand, 





Fig. 1. 
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was getting less by half a sovereign on 
every single quarter that he sold. It must 
be obvious, therefore, that the Indian 
grower was cultivating wheat at the pres- 


CUTTER, REAMER 


country. He was enabled by this fall in 
the exchange to take the lower price of 
£1 10/ per quarter instead of £2 without 
any loss whatever to himself; in this way 
he was enabled to undersell them and his 
rivals in all other parts of the world, and 
not unnaturally he depressed the market 
price of wheat in England and the gold- 
using countries of the world. 
em 


The Challenge Universal Cutter, 
Reamer and Face Grinder. 





This machine is designed*to do every 
variety of cutter and reamer grinding. 
Fig. 1 represents the machine arranged 
for reamer grinding, Fig. 2 illustrates 
face cutter grinding and Fig. 3 burl cut- 
ter grinding. In operation, reamers ot 
any kind and shape are held between the 
centers of and moved at any speed along 
the face of the emery-wheel by means of 
the feed crank G, having a pinion engag- 
ing with a rack under the slide D. The 
adjustment for tapers and bevels is by 
means of the table E, which is pivoted at 
its center and has its bearings on the slide 
D, which is graduated at the arc immedi- 
ately above the feed crank G, thus insur- 
ing absolute accuracy, the centers always 
remaining in line. The hand-wheel F 
moves the slide E, to which the work is 
secured, to and from the emery-wheel. 
The cutter holder, shown in position in 
Figs. 2 and 3, and to the left hand at the 
base of Fig. 1, is secured to the table E, 
and is so arranged that, by turning the 
thumb-screw, the cutter can be raised or 
lowered to exactly the right clearance for 
‘* backing off” the teeth. It is also ar- 
ranged to swivel on its base, permitting 
the widest range of angle for bevel cut- 
ters, as illustrated in Fig. 3, and is gradu- 
ated for the nicest adjustment. End and 
hollow mills, placed in a chuck and ap- 
plied to this device, can be ground with- 
out trouble. The twist drill attachment 
L is very convenient for grinding twist 
drills and small tools; it is adjustable to 
any hight or angle. The greatest dis- 
tance from center of spindle to table is 10 
inches; the swing, 5 inches; distance be- 





Fig. 3. 
AND FACE GRINDER 


tween centers, 15 inches, and traverse or 
cut, 12 inches; face or side cutters up to 
8 inches in diameter can be ground. 

This machine is made by the Diebel 








modities in India it had not fallen at all. | ent time under an enormous advantage as | Sewing Machine and Trimmer Mfg. Com- 
In other words, what had happened was!compared with his competitor in this! pany, of Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE WEEK. 


A heavy tumble in ocean freights has 
led to a cut in rates on dry goods between 
the White Star and the Inman lines. The 
movement was precipitated by the intro- 
duction of two cheap-running steamers of 
large capacity, expressly built for the 
trade, and under the sharp competition 
thus arising it is probable that other lines 
will become involved, and the cut extend 
to various classes of merchandise. The 
tendency must be to stimulate a foreign 
trade that of late hasassumed a magnitude 
beyond all precedent. 


Work on the Panama Canal, where 6000 
laborers were employed, was stopped on 
Friday. The Government of Chili offers 
free transportation to all competent men 
to engage in railway building under con- 
tracts recently concluded with American 
engineers. There were not many Ameri- 
can workmen, but the American Dredging 
and Contracting Company, which em- 
ployed most of them, had about 500, 
whose expenses for transportation home- 
ward will probably be met by an appropri- 
ation from the Treasury at Washington. 





One-half of the window-glass now used 
in this country is manufactured in Bel- 
gium, and as the importers could not be 
induced to join in the proposed window- 
glass trust, the whole scheme is said to 
have fallen through. There are 1305 pots 
in the country, and of these 1157 are in 
operation and 148 are idle. In the Pitts- 
burgh district there is not an idle pot, and 
350 are in operation. 


The New York Building Bureau reports 
that the applications for the construc- 
tion of new buildings the coming spring 
are much more numerous than usual 
at this season of the year, and that pros- 
pects are more favorable than ever before. 
The Rouso storehouse, to be erected at 
549 and 551 Broadway, will be one of the 
largest and most extensive in the city. It 
will have a frontage of 73 feet and a 
granite and iron front, ten stories high. 


Despite the opposition in Congress to 
the employment of steam printing ma- 
chines in the Bureau of Engraving, the 
committees who have had the subject un- 
der consideration report adversely to the 
advocates ot hand presses. Steam press- 
work, it is affirmed, fulfills the highest re- 
quirements. 


Remarking upon the Senate’s substitute 
for the Mills bill so far as concerns the 
single item of tin plate, Senator Aldrich 
said, the duty now collected with the tariff 
at 1 cent a pound is $6,000,000 in round 
numbers. At the rate of duty proposed 
in the bill, to take effect July 1, 1890, 
2.15 cents a pound, the revenue wou!d be 
$12,900,000. Unless he was greatly mis- 
taken in the matter of tin plate, we shall 
be manufacturing nine-tenths of all we 
use a year after the new tariff goes into 
effect. 


The deplorable condition of the New 
York State prisons, under the operation of 
the ill-advised legislation of last summer, 
received the attention of the Union League 
Club at its last session, Chauncey M. 
Depew in the chair, and resolutions were 
passed in favor of ‘‘adequate and liberal 
provision for the employment of persons 
confined in the penal institutions of the 
State in such productive labor as is 
adapted to the situation in which they 
are placed.” A very decided reaction on 
this subject has taken place throughout 
the State. 


Encouraged by the success of the tech- 
nical school in Hoboken, the Industrial 
Education Association, of New Jersey, are 
endeavoring to establish training schools 
throughout the State. Among those in- 





terested in the work are: Prof. Charles H. 
Ham, of the Chicago Manual Training 
School; Dr. Nicholas M. Butler, president 
of the Industrial College of New York; 
the Rev. George C. Houghton, president 
of the New Jersey College of Manual 
Training; Charles W. Fuller, State Su- 
perintendent of New Jersey, and Wayne 
Parker, of Newark. 


American trade-marks and labels are 
extensively imitated in Brazil, with the 
object of introducing inferior goods. The 
penalty is evaded by a skillful use of the 
Spanish and French languages. 


The estimates of national expenditure in 
the Dominion for the coming year make a 
total of $35,400,000, as against $36,739,- 
000 last year, $12,000,000 being interest 
on the public debt. 


Even in its present unfinished condition, 
the new Capitol at Albany is by far the 
most costly building of modern times. 
The original plan of the Legislature was 
to expend $4,000,000 in its construction, 
and with that understanding the corner 
stone was laid 18 years ago, in 1871. But 
before it had advanced to its second story 
it had already cost $8,000,000, and since 
then the amount has been increased to 
$18,000,000. The Capitol at Washington, 
from the laying of its corner stone in 1793 
up to 1878, had cost only $13,000,000, in- 
cluding all expenses of repairs, alterations 
and furnishing during the 85 years. The 
Patent Office has cost nearly as much, but 
it has been burned down and rebuilt. The 
Treasury, of a more expensive design than 
the Capitol, has cost $7,000,000. The 
Palace of Justice at Brussels, described 
as ‘‘the architectural wonder of the cen- 
tury,” has been finished at a cost of $10,- 
000,000. 


The port of Cleveland, Ohio, famous for 
its shipments of iron ore, rejoices in the 
prospect of having the best ore docks on 
the lakes, the sum of $800,000 being now 
available for modern machinery and other 
improvements. 


The British steamship Chancellor, at 
Charleston, has made two attempts to load 
cotton for export, and in each instance the 
cargo took fire spontaneously, making it 
necessary to scuttle the ship. 


A St. Louis company contemplate run- 
ning a line of light draft steamers direct 
between that port and Central America, 


and 150,000 shares of the stock have been | 


subscribed for by merchants in Venezuela. 


There was shipped from Pittsburgh last 


week 180,000 feet of underground cable | 


for electrical purposes, consigned to par- 
ties in Rio Janeiro, Brazil. This is the 
largest order yet received from a South 
American port. 


President Stevens, of the National 
Builders’ Association, in his address be- 
fore the convention in Philadelphia, took 
strong ground in favor of the establish- 
ment of trade schools. ‘‘ As regards the 
views expressed by the National Associa- 
tion on the apprenticeship system, at its 
first convention at Chicago, and again at 


Cincinnati, last year,” he remarked, ‘‘they | 


seem to have taken hold of the public and 
been adopted by them. The press of the 
country has, in many leading editorials, 
discussed the subject, and is busy molding 
public opinion. Already steps have been 
taken that look toward the early establish- 
ment of trade schools, and some of our 
public spirited citizens are devoting their 
means in support of such enterprises. 


Notably among these I may be permitted | 
to name Col. R. T. Auchmuty, Who, not | 


satisfied with the good accomplished by 
his New York trade schools, which were 
established and are supported by him, has 


trade schools under the auspices of the ex- 
changes in those cities.” No mechanic, 
the speaker said, should look upon trade 
schools as a menace to his interests. 


The Western packers of canned goods 
have 83 factories in their association, who 
are co-defendants in a suit for an infringe- 
ment of a soldering patent. 


Baltimore aspires to build up a grain ex- 
port trade at that port of a permanent 
character, and to hold the leading position 
among all rivals. Since January 1 Bal- 
timore has exported nearly 5,000,000 bush- 
elsof corn, and 194,000 barrels of flour 
while the movement from other ports nas 
been comparatively insignificant. Mer- 
chants in Baltimore are now discussing 
the feasibility of establishing a line of 
steamers to Brazil, taking out cargoes of 
flour, grain and provisions and returning 
with coffee, hides and other South Ameri- 
can products. They would doubtless ex 
pect to absorb a considerable share of the 
coffee trade now done in New York, in 
the same way that St. Louis is endeavoring 
to divert to Western centers the coffee 
trade between New York and Central 
American ports, which for a number of 
years has rapidly grown in importance. 
The trunk line railroad companies feel 
much disturbed by the tendency of the 
grain trade to take a new route, at least 
during the close of navigation. 


A powerful statement in support of the 
gold standard was made by Herr Bam- 
berger in the German Reichstag, a few 
days ago. He held that the present pros- 
perity of Germany was greatly due to the 
abandonment of bi-metallism, and showed 
that the country held gold stock, includ- 
ing the bullion in the Reichsbank and 
private banks and the war treasure in the 
fortress at Spandau, amounting to 800,- 
000,000 marks, the Reichsbank alone hold- 
ing 400,000,000. Business, especially 
finance, was booming, he said, and all 
countries were coming to Germany for 
loans. His arguments failed to impress 
the majority in favor of bi-metallism, and 
it is determined to push the question to a 
division of the House. 


A well-known expert, who recently 
visited Utah in the interest of Eastern 
capitalists, reports that fully 700,000 tons 
| of asphalt now lie deposited in one of the 
| plains near Vernial, and is available for 
commercial purposes. ‘ Ex-Senator Tabor, 
| of Colorado, is interested in the company 
| about to develop the field. 

A company headed by ex-Governor Ab- 
bott, of New Jersey, is said to have pur- 
} chased 2000 acres of land near Muncie, 

Ind., with the design of developing 
‘the natural gas advantages of that region. 


Apropos of the recommendations of the 
National Builders’ Association, at Phila- 
|delphia, in respect of manual schools, 
| President Sheppard, of the Board of Edu 
cation in that city, says: ‘‘The introduc- 
tion of machinery into all branches of 
| manufacture has changed the whole indus- 
| trial world. The apprenticeship system of 
the past generation has become obsolete, and 
/nothing beyond temporary expedient has 
| yet taken its place. Industrial training in 
' connection with our public school system 
appears to afford the only practicable way 
of solving the problem thus presented.” 
Philadelphia, President Sheppard says, 





| will need five or six manual training - 


| schools in a few years to meet the require- 
/ ments of the people. 


More ‘‘ boodle” was discovered in the 
method of leasing the new butcher stands in 
| West Washington Market. A Jerseyman 
| testified that he paid $500 bonus to an 


offered to the Builders’ Exchanges of Bos- | attaché of the Finance Department in the 
ton and Philadelphia a very large sum of | City Hall, whereupon the alleged offender 
money toward the establishment of such | was promptly suspended from duty by the 
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City Comptroller, and the practice thus 
disclosed was brought to the attention 
of the District Attorney. 


Several propositions for lines of electric 
street cars are befcre the Massachusetts 
Legislature for the sanction of that body. 


The new British Minister to Washing- 
ton, it is said, will be S. Spencer St. John, 
now Minister to Mexico. 


The New England Water Works Asso- 
ciation dined last week at the factory of 
the Chadwick Lead Company, in Boston, 
and interesting papers were read, as fol- 
lows: ‘‘ The Quincy Dam,” by L. A. Tay- 
lor, of Boston; ‘‘ A Few Notes on Erosion 
and Its Effect on the Pacific Coast,” by 
Solon M. Allis; ‘‘ Experience with a Sand- 
blast,” by John L. Harrington and Phineas 
Ball; ‘‘ How We Painted Our Stand-pipe,” 
by J. E. Beals, of Middleboro; ‘‘ How We 
Placed the Working Beam in the Steamer 
Puritan,” by W. W. Hawes, of Fall River, 
and ‘‘ An Experience with a Water Meter,” 
by H. G. Holden, of Nashua. 


Minister Preston, of Hayti, suspecting 
that the steamer Carondelet, at this port, 
was loaded with 6000 Remington rifles, 
powder, &c., consigned to the Dominican 
Consul at Samana, convenient to the head- 
quarters of Gen. Hypolite, the steemer 
was intercepted by a revenue cutter. 


The Mallory Steamship Line, from New 
York to Galveston, with extensive con- 
nections to all points in Mexico, California, 
Colorado, &c., has contracted for the 
— iron steamship to be added to the 

eet. 


Carroll D. Wright was confirmed last 
week by the United States Senate to be 
Commissioner of Labor. 


A 14-story office building in Chicago, 
a Gothic structure near completion known 
as the Owings Building, suddenly fell 
into ruins last Sunday. The interior 
was entirely of tile, supported by iron 
girders. The flooring in the tenth story 
had shown some defect, owing to the 
natural settling of the building, and is be- 
lieved to have fallen, taking in its course 
the floors below, in a fearful series of con- 
cussions. The exterior walls remain un- 
disturbed, giving no indication of the 
wreck within. The architects are Cobb & 
Frost, who have the contract to plan the 
great Newberry Library in Chicago, for 
which: several million dollars have been 
bequeathed. F. R. Owings, a Boston 
capitalist, is the owner. 


The commission appointed by the Gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania to devise a plan for 
introducing manual training into the pub- 
lic schools of that State recommend in 
their bill prepared for the Legislature the 
appointment of special instructors who 
shall have tools and machinery, but it is 
designed that in time the ordinary instruc- 
tors shall add the teaching of the manual 
branches to their present accomplishments. 
They do not provide for teaching the 
trades 


The substantial progress in naval con- | 
struction during the last few years elicited 
from Senators not identified with the 
present Administration words of com- 
mendatisn. Mr. Plumb in the course 
of a debate last week relating to the new 
cruisers said ‘‘ he was glad to say (in the 
closing days of the administration) that 
the Navy Department had been well ad- 
ministered, not only in the sense that there 
had been a stimulus given (so far as could 
be given by executive direction) to every- 
thing that went to the up-building of the 





navy, to procuring the best types of ships, 
to the stimulation of the highest forms of 
manufactures, but, more than all that, to 
the encouragement of the individual genius 
of the people, and to the doing of the 
work, not in navy yards (where political 
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Iron and Steel. 


We are informed that the report that 
the Stewart Iron Company, Limited, of 
Sharon, Pa., had recently purchased 14 
acres of land with a view of enlarging 
their plant is not altogether true. It is 
correct that a purchase was made, but it 
was for the purpose of affording additional 
storage room. At present the company 
have no intentions of enlarging their 
plant 








considerations might have influence), but 
in private yards. He was glad to say that 
during the past four years the Navy De- 
partment had been administered in a 
practical, level-headed, judicious way. 
The result was that (quoting a remark | 
made to him by Mr. Hale) he was prepared 
to believe within ten years the United States 
would have the best navy in the world— 
not the strongest navy, not a navy with 
the most ships, not a navy with the 
greatest variety of ships—but a navy with 
the most modern ships, with ships best 
adapted to the work they would have to 
do.” 





























Emma Furnace, of the Union Rolling 
Mill Company, Cleveland, Ohio, has been 
blown out for extensive repairs. The com- 
pany have a sufficient amount of pig iron 
on hand to supply their trade until such 
time as the furnace has resumed blast 
again. 


The No. 2 mill of the Washburn & 
Moen Mfg. Company, at Worcester, Mass., 
was badly damaged by fire on Friday 
night. The mill was used for drawing 
copper wire and making bale tie wire. 
The building is 175 x 50 feet and four 
stories high, with a full basement. The 
fire broke out in the third story, and 
burned up into the upper story, destroying 
the roof, badly gutting the floor below, 
and considerably damaging the third 
floor. The entire building was deluged 
with water. The loss will be in the vicin- 
ity of $30,000, which is covered by in- 
surance, 

On Friday, the 15th inst., the employees 
of the Pottsville Iron and Steel Company’s 
Fishback Rolling Mill were notified of a 
reduction from 10 to 15 per cent. in wages, 
to take effect on the 18th inst. The re- 
duction affects about 700 men. It is 
thought it will be accepted by the men 
without trouble. 


Mayor Grant procured the passage of a 
resolution by the Electric Board of Control 
that hereafter telegraph trunk lines shall 
be carried only through the city in sub- 
ways. 


The Central Labor Union in this city, 
after a boisterous meeting last Sunday, 
was purged by the withdrawal of the So- 
cialist element, representing several thous- 
and members, mostly Germans. The divis- 
ions now are hostile camps, essentially 
differing in spirit, practice and aims. The 
interests of labor, it is hoped, as well as 
the observance of law and order, will be 
promoted by separate organizations. 


The claim of Chas. E. Emery for $10,000 
for services as consulting engineer in 1887 
was the cause of a lively meeting of the 
Brooklyn Bridge trustees on Monday. 


The annual report of Commissioner 
Hotchkiss, of the Connecticut State Labor 
Bureau, makes some interesting compari- 
sons between the wages paid laboring men 
in 1860 and 1888, and the cost of the 
necessaries of life in these two years. It 
shows an average advance in 28 years in 
the wages of males of 43 per cent., and in 
the wages of females of 57 per cent. 
During the same time the increase in the 
cost of groceries and provisions has been 
only 104 per cent., while staple dry goods 
show an average reduction of 39 per cent. 


On Friday, the 15th inst., notices were 
posted on the nail factory of the E. & G. 
Brooke Iron Company, Limited, at Birds- 
boro, Pa., asking the 300 employees of the 
works to accept a reduction in wages to 
take effect on March 1. The firm recentlv 
reduced the wages of their puddlers from 
$3.25 to $3 per ton. 


A reduction in the wages of all men 
employed in the pipe and rolling mills of 
the Reading Iron Works, at Reading, Pa., 
has been announced to take effect on Mon- 
day, the 25th inst. Common labor is re- 
duced from $1.15 and $1.20 per day to 
$1, and the wages of all other employees 
are lowered 10 per cent. 


From the South Cleveland (Ohio) Advo- 
cate of the 11th inst. we take the follow- 
ing: ‘‘A conference of the Cleveland 
Rolling Mill Company’s rail-mill employees 
was held with Superintendent John 
Walker, last Saturday afternoon. Finally 
a proposition was made to start the rail mill 
single turn, the old blooming mill double 
turn—one turn-on rail blooms and the 
other on billets, providing those making 
good wages would accept a reasonable re- 

A decision in England by the Lord High | duction, The men working for small 
Justices of the Court of Appeals gives | Wages It was not expected could work 
Edison an absolute monopoly of the incan- for less. The men considered the com- 
descent light in that country by upholding | P8°y’s proposition, and, as it was made in 
his patent. Practically the same points good fuith to help all concerned, they ac- 
are before the courts in the United States, | cepted it. This arrangement will keep the 
Bessemer steel works running full, em- 

M. de Lesseps rejected an offer by the} ploying 325 hands.” 

Credit Foncier to advance $400,000 a H. K. Porter & Co., Limited, of Pitts- 


month for six months in aid of the com- burgh, builders of light locomotives, made 

1 i a ‘ > cp , & , 
og oe oe ona the second annual distribution of a per- 
7 om. : pany ® ®-/ centage of the profits among their em- 


sets. The governor of the institution, : 
ae 5 : ves ployees last week, and quite a large sum 
M. Christophle, made it one of the condi-|* ° 
was -riven to the men. 


tions that he should act as chairman of 
the new organization and select two-thirds| The St. Louis Ore and Steel Company 
of the directors. These terms being re-| have been filling the stock houses of their 
jected, it remains to be seen whether any | furnaces for two or three weeks, and ex- 
other feasible plan for completing the work | pect to blow in ‘‘C” furnace in about 
can be devised. la week, The re-starting of the steel 


Capt. F. M. Ramsay succeeds Rear- 
Admiral Gherardi as commandant at the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard. 


The United States Consul at Rio Grande 
do Sul reports upon the condition and 
prospects of trade in Southern Brazil. 
Most of the vessels crossing the bar go as 
far as Pelotas and many as far as 
Porto Alegro, which is the terminus 
of a railroad penetrating the center of a 
large German colony at New Hamburgh, 
26 miles distant. The steamers of 11 dif- 
ferent lines, of from 10 to 80 tons burden, 
leave its docks regularly for all accessible 
points up to different rivers. Porto Alegro 
has 44,000 inhabitants, of whom 14,000 
are Germans. The chief American goods sold 
there are kerosene oil, flour, Collin’s axes 
and some stoves for cooking purposes. 
The whole country is filling up with emi- 
grants from Europe, and will prove of 
great value to those who have established 
a trade, 
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works depends upon whether the steel | expected to form « center of the necessary 


rail market improves.—<Age of Steel, St. | solidity. The 


Louis. 


No. 3 Furnace, of the Pottsville Iron 
and Steel Company, at Pottsville, Pa. 
has been blown out owing to the dullness 
in the iron trade. 


A press dispatch from Steubenville, 


Ohio, under recent date says: ‘The Jef-| works 


ferson Coal and Iron Company, 
default against the Cartwright Iron and 
Steel Company for $4166, and will im- 
m« diately commence suit against the stock- 
holders, a large number of whom live in 
Youngstown, Ohio, upon their statutory 
liability.” 


The steel department of the Bellaire 
Nail Works, at Bellaire, Ohio, is making 
its regular output under the direct process, 
the whole product of the blast furnace 
going direct to the converters. 


Some time since announcement was 
made in these columns that Jones & 
Laughlins, Limited, proprietors of the 
Amcrican Iron and Steel Works, at Pitts- 
burgh, had decided to pipe natural gas 
from their own wells, located in Jefferson 
Township, Washington County, Pa. The 
firm have completed this undertaking, and 
are now independent of the local gas com- 
panies. The main is 16 and 12 inches, 
and the firm has three wells of 500 pounds 
pressure, ample supply for the large needs 
of the establishment. 


P. Minturn Smith, long connected with 
the Phenix Iron Company, in this city, 
has recently assumed the presidency of 
the Union Iron Works, of Greenpoint, 
L. L., manufacturers of structural iron- 
work of all kinds. The offices of the com- 
pany are in the Aldrich Court Building, 
45 Broadway. 


Irondale Furnace, at Irondale, W. T., 
has now been running for some time. A 
report by A. B. Ropes, engineer of tests 
of the Southern Pacific Railroad, who use 
the iron largely for car-wheels, shows the 
following analysis of No. 3 iron: 


Nai ia dd diea diate benlamcedt 3.51 
a eee Pcl Gat eae at aaea Wa cac's 0.721 
IR sxc. vince Can bacucecntaeaas 0,339 
5 ul core nauden ce oudent anes 0.130 
IE os rcvials dune Ka csie tanks i mls 0.019 


Mr. Ropes adds; This iron contains much 
less silicon, phosphorus and manganese 
than the English brands, and there are no 
signs of vandaic acid, which was found in 
all the English irons and weighed with 
the silicon. 

Machinery. 

In our last issue a mistake crept into the 
description of the Nash gas engine, built 
by the National Meter Company, of New 
York. We stated that the floor space oc- 
cipied by the 2 horse-power engine il- 
lustrated measured 25 x 85 inches. This 
should have been 25 x 35. We cheerfully 
remedy the error, as far as lies in our 
power, and especially as the engine is 
small and compact, considering the power 
developed. 


On Monday, the 11th inst., a charter 
was issued to the Electric Hydraulic Com- 
pany, of Pittsburgh. The incorporators 
are J. P. Witherow, R. F. McFeely, H. F. 
Floy, M. H. Herron and F. J. Edmundson. 
The capital is $10,000, divided into 400 
shares. It is forthe manufacture of electric 
and hydraulic machinery. 


A foundry 1s projected at East Chicago, 
Ind., for the manufacture of chilled rolls 
and other heavy castings and special work 
not hitherto attempted in that section of 
the country. A new process will be used 
in the construction of large rolls, which, it 
is claimed, will greatly reduce their cost 
without impairing their strength or dura- 
bility. The rolls will be cast hollow, and 
a core of silica will be inserted, which is 


| 


>| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


|for a plant in Tennessee. 








promoters of the works 
claim that they have thureughly tested 
their process and have «demonstrated its 
practicability, while as to its economy 
there is no doubt. Plans for the foundry 
building are now in hand. 

The Lloyd Booth Company, proprietors 
of the Falcon Foundry and Machine 
, at Youngstown, Ohio, since adding 


ee a , S. : 
/ ; | a roll turning department to their foundry 
Steubenville, have obtained judgment by | pa e 


ve been prepared to turn out a complete 
rolling mill outtit, and have now under 
way un 18-inch mill, which is nearly com- 
completed, They have also under way 
one of their modern designs of squeezers 
With their air 
furnace they are prepared to furnish their 
customers with refined iron and _ steel 
mixed castings. They have had a good | 
trade in their extra heavy axle and rail 
shears, weighing 24 tons, having sold 
three within the past six months. 


A. W. 8S. Smith, of West Oakland, Cal., 
would like to purchase a machine for the 


| manufacture of excelsior. 


Contracts have been awarded as tollows 
by the Secretary of the Navy for furnish- 
ing machines and tools for the Mare 
Island Navy Yard, California: Joseph J. 
White, Philadelphia, drilling machines, 
$875; Universal Radial Drill Company, 
Cincinnati, counter sinking machines, 
$680; George Place, New York, one 250 
horse-power engine, $16,800; Detrick & 
Harvey, Baltimore, planing machines, 
$3520; Bement, Miles & Co., Philadelphia, 
planing, punching, straightening, bend- 
ing, countersinking and drilling machines, 
$16,020; Niles Tool Works, Hamilton, 
Ohio, punching, shearing, bending and 
straightening machines, $48,593; James 
W. Soper, New York, Crane foundry 
rattler, 100 ratchet drills, $2390, and the | 
Builders’ Iron Foundry, Providence, R. I., 
hydraulic accumulator, $2700. 


The Westinghouse Air Brake Company, 
through their superintendent, T. W. Welsh, 
have placed an order with Manning, Max- | 
well & Moore, of New York, for 214 21- 
inch lathes for the new shops now being 
constructed. This is probably the largest 
order ever placed for this class of machine 
tools. Manning, Maxwell & Moore natur- 
ally feel gratified at the successful result of 
their competition, not only on account of 
the size of the order, but also because their 
tools met the very exacting requirements of 
the Westinghouse people and were accepted 
entirely on their merits. 


The National Pipe Bending Company, 
of New Haven, Conn., report that dur- 
ing January they sold over 40 National | 


heaters, aggregating over 4000 horse- 
power. A large number of these were for 


electric light plants, including three heaters j 
of 500 horse-power each and seven from 100 
to 200 horse-power. They also report the 
sale of a large number of coils and bends 
of iron, brass and copper pipe ; three of these 
coils of 14-inch iron pipe contained 1000 
feet of pipe each. 


T. R. Palmer, assignee of the St. Paul 
Iron Company, of St. Paul, Minn., an- 
nounces that bids will be received by him 
up to March 1 for the property of the con- 
cern, consisting .of manufactured and 
partly manufactured goods, foundry tools 
and equipment, machinery and real estate. 


Hardware. 

The Cuyahoga Mfg. Company have been 
organized at Cleveland, Ohio, for the man- 
ufacture of burglar alarm knobs and win- 
dow alarms. The office of the company 
is located at No. 61 Grand Arcade Build- 
ing, in the above-named city. 

J. H. Day & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, had | 
their factory damaged by tire, 12th inst., 
the loss being estimated at $4000, which is 


|in magnitude. 


| be obtained. 
| cost and value show large profits to farmer 





fully covered by insurance. Their stock- | 





room, however, was but little damaged, 
and they state that they have enough of 
their regular machines and other goods of 
their manufacture to fill orders until they 
get their factory in operation again, which 
they expect will not be over 10 days. 


Coleman Hardware Company, Chicago, 
lll., report a large demand for their J. G. 
C. spring hinges, which has compelled 
them to largely increase the force manu- 
facturing them. 


Nes Chain Mfg. Company, York, Pa., 
announce that they have erected a plant 
for the manufacture of all kinds of Iron 
Chain and start operations at once, inti- 
mating that they will be ready to supply 
promptly all orders for shipment March 1 
and later. Chas. A. Nes, the managing 
partner, was connected with John C. 
Schmidt & Co., and his brother, David 8. 


| Nes, is the other member of the firm. 
|Chas. P. Leeper, formerly superintendent 
‘of York Chain Works, is superintendent. 


They issue a price list showing the exten- 
sive variety of chains which they are 
manufacturing. 

RR 


A new company, known as the Harris- 
burg Rolling Mill Company, have taken 
the Lochiel Mills at Harrisburg, Pa., 
and are putting them into shape for im- 
mediate starting up. Among other im- 
provements they have ordered a plant of 
Ridgway Balanced Cranes, by which they 
will load the entire product of all the mills 
with only one man. 





The plans of the Passaic Rolling Mill 
Company, at Paterson, N. J., have grown 
Besides the open-hearth 
plant alluded to, the company will build a 
new blooming mill, and will move its 
beam train. The new mill completed last 
year is making universal mill plates. The 
same engine, of 2500 horse-power, drives 
also a two-high beam train, the only two- 
high train in this country. This train is 
not yet completed. It will make up to 
20-inch steel beams. 





Ramie culture is being introduced into 
Lafayette Parish, La., and large decorti- 
cators have been erected. Successful ex- 
periments prove that ramie can be grown 
at about the same cost as cotton. A New 
York firm offers 4 cents a pound for all 
the fiber that can be grown. Experiments 
having similar objects are being made in 
Florida by D. P. Burden, formerly of New 
Jersey, who is cultivating the Spanish 
maguey plant, and has recently exhibited 


/some very white and strong fibers. Ex- 
| periments at Sanford show that after the 


first year the maguey plants yield 60 tons 
of leaves per acre every year. From this 
amount 12 tons of marketable fiber may 
Mr. Burden’s estimat«s of 


and manufacturer. The most important 
part of his work, however, appears to be 
that he has invented a machine for cheaply 


|and effectively extracting the fibers from 


a large class of Florida plants producing 
fibers in pulp as distinguished from bark 
fibers. Wm. D. Kelley, of Pennsylvania, 
has taken a warm interest in the develop- 
ment of this industry, in hopes of provid- 
ing an American substitute for manila 
hemp. 





The Government Ordnance Foundry at 
the old Washington Navy Yard has been 
turning out some excellent work. The six 
6-inch guns for the battery of the cruiser 


| Charleston have been finished and will be 


tested. They are savage looking appli- 
ances of modern war. They will be mounted 
at once after the test and the vessel will be 
put in commission without waiting for her 
two 8-ineh guns, 
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BUSINESS MANAGER. 


Trusts and Legislatures. 


It is becoming more and more evident 
that a large number of our citizens are not 
disposed to agree with those, among whom 
Andrew Carnegie is a conspicuous exam- 
ple, who advocate a laissez faire policy in 
regard to trusts. It may be true that 
these organizations carry ‘in their incep- 
tion the germs of a disease which must 
ultimately lead to their dissolution. It 
may be true that the consumer will be 
ultimately avenged by the break-down 
which must follow the flow of capital into 
channels made artificially tempting. In 
isolated cases great manufacturers like 
Andrew Carnegie may realize that a wise, 
far-seeing business policy dictates opposi- 
tion to fusion of interests in the form of a 
trust, yet the number who hold this view 
seems likely to decline, for one reason. 
We believe that organization in manufact- 
uring tends in a direction which will 
lessen the influence of individuals. The 
number of firms and families who control 
large operations is diminishing, while there 
is a steady increase in corporations with 
scattered and temporary ownership. Capi- 
tal is becoming more and more mobile. 
Family traditions and personal knowledge 
do not have as much weight in determin- 
ing investments in enterprises as they did. 
Many capitalists do not go into manufact- 
uring corporations with the object of 
staying in the business all their lives. 
They invest with the object of selling out 
at a profit as soon as possible. With the 
growth of this spirit the opportunity for 
‘* getting out,” on the part of directors, 
managers and stockholders, through the 
aid of large temporary profits under trust 
régime, is much improved. The desire 
to form trusts grows, the resistance to 
them by manufacturers themselves de- 
creases, 
is some justification for the alarm shown 
by consumers, and it is a poor consolation 
to tellthem that though they may be sub- 
ject to extortion for a while their time is 
bound to come, The promise of future 
compensatory benefits does not mitigate a 
keen sense of present grievance. The danger 


is that the irritation and uneasiness created | 


by real or fancied wrongs may lead to 
harsh and radical measures. 

We must look the facts in the face. It 
is certain that the question of dealing with 
this new form of aggregated capital is pro- 
foundly agitating the public. It is being 
discussed by thoughtful and earnest stu- 
dents of our economic system, and is be- 


ing seized upon by selfish demagogues to | 
Bills are be- 


advance their own schemes. 
ing brought before our State legislatures in 
rapid succession. On the 


same day 


measures were proposed in the Minnesota | 


Legislature and in the Pennsylvania Senate. 


In Kansas an act was passed leveled against | 


an alleged combination in beef and pork, 
and a similar measure has been lately dis- 


We think, therefore, that there | 
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| cussed in Illinois. In New York the agi- 
| tation was begun some time since, and in 
Ohio a committee appointed by the Gene- 
ral Assembly to investigate trusts has just 
made a sharp report. In the United 
States Senate, Mr. Reagan has lately 
proposed a characteristically sweeping 
meusure. The newspapers throughout 
the country teem with condemnatory 
articles, and often sensational reports of 
oppression and extortion. Let it be con- 
ceded that much of what is written . nd 
said is very crude and often absurd, Let 
it be granted that the facts are distorted 
until it seems a hopeless undertaking to 
place them in their true light. Yet a 
deep impression is being made, and any 
organization which can be possibly classi- 
fied as a trust in the widest interpretation 
of the word is held up to public odium and 
enmity. The movement is undoubtedly 
gaining both in volume and in strength. 

Some of the measures proposed are very 
harsh. The following summary of the 
provisions of the bill introduced in the 
Minnesota Legislature may serve as an 
example: 

The first section makes it unlawful to enter 
into or maintain any combination or agree- 
ment to prevent or restrict the production of 
any article of commerce or to regulate or con- 
trol its market price. 

The next section makes it unlawful to make 
or carry out any agreement to produce any 
article of commerce below a common standard 
or figure; or to in any way interfere with free 
and unrestricted competition in thesale of such 
article; or to pool or combine in such a way as 
to affect its price. The third section is like the 
first two. It seeks to prevent indirect com- 
binations through trusts, trustees or other 
fiduciary agents. The fourth section makes 
any contract in violation of these sections void 
in law and equity. 

The fifth section goes further and gives the 
purchaser of any article whose price is affected 
by trusts the right to plead the act as a defense 
for not paying for the article. The sixth sec- 
tion declares any officer or agent violating the 
act guilty of felony, punishable by a $5000 fine 
or a two-year imprisonment, or both. Under 
section 7 a corporation which violates the act 
forfeits its corporate rights and franchises, 
and the Attorney-General of his own motion 
must institute an action for the dissolution of 
its corporate existance. 

Section 8 seeks to prevent corporations 
which have violated the act from doing busi- 
ness or maintaining suits inthe State, and any 
officer who transacts business, knowing the 
corporation to have violated the law, is to be 
guilty of felony. The last section permits as- 
| sociations of laboring men to take action regu- 

lating wages, and none of their rights or 
| privileges is to be forfeited under the act. 





Bills so sweeping in their provisions are 
| not likely to become laws, and if they do, 
| cannot remain long on the statute books. 
| It is the spirit that makes even their pre- 
|sentment possible which must be dealt 

with. It characteristic of much of 
| what is written and said that condemna- 
| tion does not stop at the trusts proper, but 
includes trade associations and combina- 
tions of all kinds. We have insisted re- 
peatedly that a sharp distinction must be 
made, and are 


1s 


we pleased, therefore, to 
tind in at least one case that the matter is 
viewed in this light. The report of the 


Ohio committee contains the following: 
The most common form of combination is the 


simple agreement, verbal or written, to fix and | 


maintain prices at a certain point. While this 
form of combination works injustice to con- 
sumers by unjustly advancing prices, it is 
| short lived, and because of advantage gained 
by some members over others the agreement 
| is soon broken. The next form, an agreement 
| ou prices the violation of which is enforced by 


fines or forfeiture of money deposited, is 
stronger, but in both of these forms of combi- 
nations the principle of self-interest remains, 
and by reason of the fact that some one of 
such combination is sure to reap a greater ad- 
vantage than another, such combinations have 
within themselves the elements of destruction, 
and it was this fact which led up to that form 
of combination called the “ trust,” in which 
all the elements of self-interest are eliminated, 
and each member of the combination, in pro- 
portion to his share, receives his proportion of 
the benefits. 

We believe that while it may be just to 
condemn trusts, it does not follow that 
severe restrictive measures should be 
passed against ordinary trade combina- 
tions. However much opinions may dif- 
fer in regard to their efficacy, it is certain 
that at times they are beneficial tem- 
porarily to the producer, and protect the 
consumer against the incidental dangers 
which are only too often the outgrowth of 
cut-throat competition. 

— 


The Pig Iron Warrant Scheme, 


We print elsewhere the second part of 
the correspondence relating to the plan of 
establishing a system of American pig iron 
warrants, the first part of which was pub- 
lished in The Iron Age of February 14th. 
We appreciate the fact that, being almost 
wholly anonymous, the evidence loses a 
part of its weight. The views of men are 
placed side by side whose opportunities for 
careful study of an important subject and 
whose aptitute in expressing their convic- 
tions vary as widely as those of an equal 
number of men in business must necessarily. 
We may admit that a sacrifice is made 
when the opinion expressed is divorced 
from the personality of the writer. It would 
be absurd to canvass the matter as though 
a vote had been taken, and say: Ten 
furnacemen answered ‘‘ yes,” and three 
replied ‘‘ nay.” The prestige of the three, 
the magnitude of their business interests, 
the energy of their individuality might 
more than counterbalance the greater 
number of their opponents. 

It would be a very difficult task for the 
one disinterested spectator, the only one 
possessing the data to measure the forces 
arrayed, to state his conclusions on the 
question with which side rest the weight 
of opinion and the preponderating influ- 
ence. We may state that men of the high- 
est standing, manufacturers and consumers, 
who would rank among the first in the 
councils of the trade, are on both sides of 
the question. Inthe entire discussion the 
point whether the chances for success are 
good, poor or indifferent has been little 
raised. As we pointed out, its solution 
will partly at least depend upon the atti- 
tude of the pig iron producers, and it was 
largely our object to throw light on this 
point. We believe that we have suc- 
ceeded quite well. Our inquiries were 
sent out without any bias, without any at- 

/tempt to call out principally the views of 
'men whom we imagined to be either in 
favor of or opposed to the scheme. We may 
confess to some surprises. Producers 
‘from whom we expected unqualified as- 
sent have turned out to be opponents of 
| the plan. Others whose interests seemed 
‘to lie in another direction have given it 
their support. 

| Among commission merchants there is 
\the same diversity of opinion. On the 
whole, however, we incline to the belief 
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The bulk of foreign raw 


material 


quickest with this interest, so soon as de- | used by American manufacturers to cover 
velopments should point in one or the | export sales are slabs and plates for cut 


other direction. their 


In other words, 


business methods probably possess rela- | and wire nails. 


wire rods for barb wire 
The tin is, of course, tin 


nails, tacks, &c., 


tively the greatest elasticity, and would | plate imported for making the tin cans for 
adjust themselves to new conditions with | | petroleum cases, for fruit and vegetable 


the least friction. 
To consumers, taking the largest num- 
ber of replies into consideration, a good 


| canneries, &c. The bulk of the lead goes 


|for the same purpose, being used for the 


| solder. 


many of which we have not printed, the | 


subject seems to possess comparatively re- 
mote interest. The majority of those who 


| beneficiary of the drawback system, 


It is understood, as is natural, 
that the Standard Oil Company is the chief 
even 
the wire nails for the petroleim cases for 


have studied the subject as it may possibly | expqrt being manufactured from foreign 
affect their business are inclined to regard | stock. 
it unfavorably, although there are import- | 


ant and conspicuous exceptions. 
One feature must not be lost sight of, | 
and that is that those who are pushing the | 


| 
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The Development of the Sugar Interest. | 





There are few articles of prime necessity 


plan, and many who sympathize with | that have led to so much discussion for 18 
them, are likely to be far more active in | 


their partisanship than the greater major- | 


ity of those who are against it. Their 
opposition will probably be limited to 
passive resistance. They are not likely to 
rally in a manner which will make their 
hostility very effeetive. The scheme, so 
far as we are able to gauge the situation, 
must stand or fall upon its own merits. 
The difficulties are certainly very great. 
Different phases of them have been 
pointed out by some of our correspond- 
ents. It will depend upon later develop- 
ments whether or not they will be over- 
come, The outlook is certainly not very 
encouraging. 
a 


Drawbacks on Exports. 


Our tariff laws provide for the payment 
of a drawback on merchandise imported, 
Subsequently manufactured and exported, 
to the extent of 90 per cent. of the duty, 
10 per cent. being retained by the Govern- 
ment. Exact data on the magnitude of 
this business rarely reach the public, so 


figures lately submitted in a quarterly re- 
port of the Bureau of Statistics. For the 
past four years the figures have been 


Drawbacks on Exports. 


Year. Drawback. Retention. Paid. 
. ae . 88, 795,792 $270,857 $8,524,935 
Beitscoaaan cea 7 829° 873 278,619 7,544,254 | 
Gates weuas 7,557,808 270,976 7,286,832 
WE eee Ceeus 8,108,905 219,548 9'380'857 


The principal article on which draw- 
backs have been granted and on which 
the retention did not amount to the usual 
10 per cent, was sugar, the details being : 


Drawbacks on Sugar. 


Year Drawback. Retention. Paid. 
See: $6,763,528 $67,635 $6,695,892 
Dives nee »705,711 66,903 5,638,857 | 
atin Cake 535, 220 68,718 5,466,502 
adie ade cled ? 097,531 18,413 1,097,118 


These figures sufficiently explain the 
falling off noted particularly in the fiscal 
year 1888. Turning now to the articles in 
which the readers of The Iron Age are par- 
ticularly interested, we tabulate as follows 
the amounts of the drawbacks, the reten- 
tion being 10 per cent. in every case: 


1885. 1886, 

Copper. $88,802 $101,420 gue, 51 $100.5 589 
Iron and steel: 

Ne 82,821 822,726 §3=—623,197 3~— «27,586 

Ir’n and st’). 45,010 95,691 34,957 27,015 

WES dkccuss — = a 77,307 
a SOT 35,089 = 15, 0,733 ~=—-:11, 816 
i tiliiakis waite 1,271,259 1,865°308 1,282-080 1,082°715 


Unfortunately, the articles are not more 
closely specified in the case of iron and 





months past, not only in the United States 
but all over the world, as sugar. Like all 
raw produce this staple had depreciated 
considerably while overproduction lasted, 
and some four years ago both cane and 
beet sugar were selling in the world’s 
markets at a downright loss to the pro- 
ducer. Since then, assisted by low prices 
and abundant fruit crops, consumption has 
gradually increased sufficiently to restore 


|the equilibrium between the supply and 


demand, speculation for a rise has success- 
fully co-operated in mending values, im- 
proved processes of manufacture have been 


applied, and last year has been generally 


prosperous to the producer of the raw 


| article. 


An important manufacturing in- 
terest has meanwhile been put in a shape 


| showing better returns locally, while check- 
| ing in its own interest a too rapid advance 


in the raw staple. We mean the sugar re- 


| finers’ trust, to which the leading refiners 





and even in Europe. 


| sugar needed, 


on the Atlantic Coast together with one of 
the concerns on the Pacific acceded as 
partners and shareholders. These refiners 
some time in the fall of 1887 consolidated 


| their interests in the amount of $50,000,000 
that particular interest attaches to the | 
| cleverly that on this capital they 

| last year a dividend of 104 per cent. 


of watered capital and managed matters so 
cleared 

Early 
this month the trust certificates advanced 
in a couple of days from 75} to 874, 20,000 


| certificates passing out of the hands of 


original holders on the occasion. There 
has been much agitation in and out of 
Congress, as well as in our Legislature, 
about the legality from a constitutional 
point of view of this and other trusts; 
there have been suits to test the matter, 
but it has as yet not been clearly shown 
that they can be seriously hampered or 
upset by legal process. 

The effect of the sugar trust’s manage- 
ment has been so important during the last 
year that it has overshadowed other events 
affecting the staple, not only in this coun- 
try, but to a considerable extent in Cuba 
As it was the object 
of the trust to exercise control not only 
over the manufactured article, but quite 
as much over the cost of the raw staple, 
the managers of the trust resolved to im- 
port for their account the bulk of the 
In this manner they dis- 


couraged the usual importation in the 


| shape of consignments and orders for im- 


porters’ account. While raw sugar, cane 


| in particular, was thus as much as possible 


prevented from rising here and in the pro- 
ducing countries, the trust fixed a much 
higher percentage of margin as the re- 
muneration for refining than had ruled 


| 








ce I 


}all the 


281 
prior to the formation of this monopoly. 
Thus where in 1887 their net profit had 
been % cent per pound, they doubled it 
after the consolidation had been effected, 
and even secured a larger percentage of 
profit when, during the summer of last 
year, an extra demand for refined arose 
and continued for months. Claus Spreckels 
at San Francisco and some Philadelphia 
refiners, while declining to join the trust 
for reasons of their own, of course reaped 
advantages incident to the course 
of the market; this, however, has not de- 
terred the former from building an anti- 
trust refinery ona gigantic scale in Philadel- 
phia. The most remarkable feature in the 
trade is that in spite of the higher prices 
consumers of the refined article have had 
to pay there has been a heavy increase in 
the consumption: 


Sugar Consumption in the United States. 








Tons. “Tons 

Ba vevascaw 1,469,997 | 1883......... 1,164,391 
BOC exaduec? 1,397,356 | 1882......... 1,077,949 
cence 1°389,079 | 1881......... 1,008,982 
Fee hs cee dus 1,245,574 | 1880......... 907,109 
peieacevoaess 1,265,283 | 1879......... 831,896 
_ Total. . een 6 5, 10t e_! Total. wana 4, 990, ait 


The average yearly price of granulated 
(refined) for each of the past ten years has 


been as follows: 
Per Per 

100 Ibs. 100 Ibs. 
(ec 8 1 ee $8.65 
dad «kia owned Cf ee 9.35 
Si hap tiacaeus OE ee adies se adedda 9.70 
Pe ackdexsacws tf . 9.80 
Ps tin éciees Ct Me Mbxciacwances 8.81 


While, as shown, our consumption has 
increased rapidly, our own Southern States 
have also turned out much larger amounts ; 
thus the production during the crop year 
of 1887 to 1888 was 167,814 tons, as com- 
pared with 85,394 tons the previous year, 
Louisiana alone contributing thereto re- 
spectively 157,971 and 80,850 tons. At 
the same time the Pacific coast of the 
United States received from the Sandwich 
Islands alone last year 213,696,000 pounds, 
against 203,400,715 in 1887. Sugar made 
from molasses on, the Atlantic Coast 
amounted last year to 58,840 tons, against 
60,274 in 1887. Some progress is also being 
made in developing the beet-sugar industry 
in California. Furthermore, cultivation 
is being pushed in Nebraska, although no 
sugar factory has been as yet erected in 
that locality. The soil has been found to 
be well adapted to beet cultivation, which, 
in connection with the favorable climate, 
has encouraged a number of German farm- 
ers who have settled there to undertake 
the production of a crop, with the cultiva- 
tion of which they had obtained experi- 
ence in Germany. The results thus far 


have been encouraging, and a specimen of 


beet sent last autumn to the Bureau of 
Agriculture, in Washington, for analysis 


showed so high a saccharine value that 
capital has already been secured for the 
erection of a factory. 

The weather is reported fine in Cuba, 
and receipts are increasing, but the dispo- 
sition of holders is to delay sales for im- 
proved prices. There are no offerings yet 
from the British West Indies, although 
the crop season has begun. Advices from 
Brazil speak of the small quantity that is 
available, and the crop is now estimated 
to show a deficiency of 90,000 tons, com- 
pared with that of last year, hence the 
above estimate of 250,000 tons for Brazil 
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may have to be reduced to 190,000.) ing to create dissensions and to foment 
Meanwhile the statistical position of sugar disturbances, and if they do not succeed 


remains favorable, the visible supply in 


it will be on account of the conservatism 


Europe and America, including Cuba, on | of the rank and file of the workmen, who 
February 1 being only 1,099,545 tons, as | are not now so easily influenced as formerly | ing Engineers was held on Tuesday even- 
compared with 1,285,199 tons on Febru- | by self-constituted leaders. 


ary 1, 1888, and 1,499,486 tons on Febru- | 
ary 1, 1887. The present price of fair | 
refining Cuba in New York is 4}? cents. 
The lowest price for the same we have | 
had during the past four years has been | 


——SEEEEEEE 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


February 21, 1889 


The Mining Engineers. 


The opening session of the fifty-third 
meeting of the American Institute of Min- 


ing, February 19, at Hardman Hall, Nine- 
teenth street and Fifth avenue, New York, 


Andrew Carnegie being in the chair. In 
the absence of Mayor Grant, who had 
promised to welcome the engineers to 


fuel Economy of Heating Furnaces. | New York, Mr. Carnegie spoke the words 


To the Editor:—Referring to the dis-| of welcome. 


President Wm. B. Potter, 


4% cents, and the highest 5} cents. | cussion in a recent number of your paper | of the Washington University, St. Louis, 
This shows that under the circumstances | on economy of heating furnaces, the writer | responded on behalf of the institute, and 
raw sugar is remarkably cheap just now, | begs leave to call attention to the’ per-| read a paper reviewing the past year’s 
formance of a gas furnace designed to| work and the progress of the institute 
give economy on a small as well as on a| from the time of its organization at Wilkes- 


and that there is plenty of room for im- | 
provement between now and midsummer, | 
should consumption in this country make | 
case last year. 
_ a 

Percy C. Gilchrist, one of the inventors 
of the basic process, has lately sent out his 
usual report, showing the quantity of basic 
steel made in different countries. In for- 
mer years Mr. Gilchrist followed the 
rather awkward system of reporting for 
the year ending October 31. 
fortunately, adopted the calendar year. In 
the table given below the figures under 
1887 are for 12 months, ending October 
31, 1887. For 1888 the calendar year is 
reported. 


| 





The Make of Basic Steel. 





1887, 1888, 
7 hie -t; -. Me 
Ce ow 
cc : | = S 
eo = 
Producing Total. 5 232) Total. 255 Zz 
Countries, fons. o&° Tons ose 
Hse = -- 
ree 5 1) ma SE 
=, 9° =. ° 
eS eS 
England.. .. BO4526 233.358 408.5 276,476 


Germany, Lux- 


large output. 


It has radical changes in| barre, Pa., more than 18 years ago, by 22 


; construction from the ordinary Siemens} gentlemen then prominently identified 
as good headway till then as has been the | 9, regenerative type, a description of} with the iron, steel and kindred trades, 
which will be given your readers as soon | until its present state of prosperity and 
as the Patent Office has passed fully on| usefulness. There are now on the rolls 


their patentability. The furnace referred | 1800 names. 


Professor Potter questioned 


to has heated frequently as little as 3 tons | whether the institute, with this enormous 


|per single turn, of small and particular | membership, would not become unwieldly, 


shapes of iron for an 8-inch train, without | and whether its three meetings held each 
affecting the consumption of coal per ton, | year in different parts of the country were 
it not being charged with metal more than | not becoming more and more given up to 
half the time. It has heated } ton of ore | excursions and the amusement of its mem- 


heat in 8 to 12 minutes. 
fired from a black heat after standing idle 
one turn and heated ready for the rolls, a 
good heat of iron, in 1 hour from the time 
gas was first generated and turned into 
the furnace, the gas generator having also 
been idle and at a black heat. The coal 
consumption always included nights and 
Sundays, the furnace usually working four 
or five nights per week. I quote from a 
letter from the New Haven Rolling Mill 
Company, New Haven, Conn., who are 
using the furnace: ‘‘ Referring to your gas 
producers, while running your furnace for 
about 12 months, we would say: We 
heated iron for the rolls with an average on 
one or more weeks’ run of 250 to 300 pounds 





embourg and 

Austria. . 1,102,496 826,609 1,276,070 1,026,033 
France. . .-- 176,500 123,049 222,333 158,223 
Belgium and 

other coun- 

tries ; 60,959 39,716 46,237 32,300 


. 1,704,481 1,222,732 1,953,234 1,493,082 








Totals 





It will be noted that mild steel continues 
to be the product which predominates, 
and that Germany holds its rank as the 
leading producer of basic metal. In our 
own country the only concerns which have 
lately made basic steel are Carnegie, 
Phipps & Co., at Homestead ; the Otis Iron 
and Steel Company, at Cleveland, and the 
Pottstown Iron Company—the former 
two using the open-hearth and the latter 
the Bessemer converter. In his report Mr. 
Gilchrist makes the significant statement | 
that about 600,000 tons of slag, containing 
about 36 per cent. of phosphate of lime, 
was produced with the steel, most of which | 
was used as a fertilizer. 

a | 

The architectural iron works at Chicago 
suffered last year from a decided curtail- | 
ment of business, 
likely to be overrun with orders, if the 
present outlook is realized. Architects’ 
offices are full of plans of buildings, pro- 
jected for the coming season, both in 
Chicago and at outside points ail over the 
Northwest. Estimates are being sub- 
mitted by the architectural iron works on 
a very large part of this business, and 
much more is expected to follow. In 
some localities the building season will 


England. 


coal per ton,” 

Owing to the writer being confined in 
the West on other work during repairs, 
the furnace has since been rebuilt on the 
Siemens plan, with the result that the 
coal consumption on the same work has 
increased to about the highest figures 
|given by your correspondents for gas 
furnaces, thus showing that there is still 
hope of improvement in this class of 
furnace. It is only fair to say that this 
furnace was isolated from others of its 
class, and was largely attended by work- 
men having no previous experience with 
gas furnaces. The mason work had no 
repairs during this time, but, owing to 
a defect in the draft connections and to 
errors in burning out, cleaning, &c., some 
work was necessary on flues and valves, 
The gas generator was operated at one 
time 11 double turns without removing 





}ashes, owing to lack of care on part of 


workmen. C. M. Ryper. 
Findlay, Ohio, February 12, 1889. 

A 

Mr. Edward Cabble, an old and re- 








|spected resident of Brooklyn, died at his 


residence, 108 Skillman avenue, February 


He has now, | and 1}-inch iron billets from cold to a wash | bers rather than the serious transaction of 
It has been | business relating directly to the institute 


and its objects. He urged the grouping 
of the various interests of the institute, 
and as a suggestion for such a grouping 
segregated iron and steel, the precious and 
base metals, geology and mining, and 
chemistry. Such a classification, he urged, 
was simple and natural and would not con- 
flict territorially. Professor Potter also 
emphasized the importance of presenta- 
tion at the meetings of more complete 
and clearer papers, referring to the 
majority of the papers as now read before 
the institute as lacking in detail, and in 
some cases as being not only unreliable, 
but often misleadiug. 

Secretary Raymond then read a bio- 
graphical notice of the late Erich C, Schau- 
fuss, contributed by J. H. Bowden, of 
Wilkesbarre, Pa. Mr. Schaufuss was a 
member of the institute, and lost his life 
in a gas explosion in the mine. The cir- 
cumstances surrounding this accident were 
of a peculiar nature, and called forth an 
opinion by Professor Raymond, who cited 
his own experience in the mine, and spoke 
at some length on a subject in which his 
listeners were deeply interested. Dr. Ray- 
mond paid a touching tribute to the mem- 
ory of the deceased engineer, and gave it 
as his opinion that when the gas ignited 
Mr. Schaufuss threw himself face down- 
ward on the ground to allow the flame to 
| pass over him, and, his clothing catching 
| on fire, thought the flame was still passing 
over him, lay too long, or, in the confu- 
sion of the moment, rushed the wrong 
| way, and was overcome by the after-damp. 
The explosion was caused by a naked 
lamp carried on the hat of a miner, who, 
absurd as the case may seem, was carefully 
guarding a safety lamp carried in his hand. 
Dr. Raymond then spoke on ‘‘ End-Lines 
and Side-Lines in the Mining Law,” using 
the blackboard to illustrate the subject. 





“hi "es 7 ee > | ~ . . “ . . . . 
This year they are| 15, in the sixty-sixth year of hisage. Mr. | He was closely followed by his audience, 


Cabble was born in Frome, Somersetshire, | and his ready and brilliant oratory and 


His family there were large 


| graphic illustrations brought out hearty 


manufacturers of wire. Upon arriving in | applause at the close. The meeting then 
|this country 40 years ago he came to | adjourned, to meet in the morning, to 
| Brooklyn, and, in connection with his | visit the Edison Laboratory, at Llewellyn 
| brothers, he followed the pursuit of his | Park, N. J., and the Spiral Weld Tube 
ancestors, and until three years ago was | Works, near Newark. 

general superintendent of the William 
|Cabble Excelsior Wire Mfg. Com- 
pany, in which he was also a_stock- | 
holder and director. 


EE 


The New York Phonograph Company 
Failing health com- | has received a certificate of incorporation. 





open very early, and contracts have already | pelled him to give up entire business con- | The capital is $1,250,000, and the trustees 

* | nections, and upon the advice of his phy- | are John P. Haines, of Tom’s River, N. J., 
sicians he visited his native land. The | John D. Cheever, Richard Townley Haines, 
trip, however, did not seem to aid him. ; Noah Davis, William Fahnestock, W. 
Losses in his family undoubtedly preyed | Seward Webb and John L. Martin, of 
| New York City 


been placed for the ironwork. It is to 
be hoped that labor troubles will not in- | 
tervene to mar the bright prospects. The | 
agitators are at work, however, endeavor- | 


' 


upon his mind and hastened his end 
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Pig Iron Warrants. 


OPINIONS OF THE TRADE, 


We have received from a few furnace 
companies letters which reflect the views 
held by producers, which we present be- 
low, a prominent manager in Eastern Penn- 
sylvania writing - 

We are not favorably disposed toward | 
the proposed Pig Iron Warrant system. 
We believe it will result injuriously to 
producers of pig iron, particularly to those 
that own their plants and do_ business 
chiefly on their own capital. Supply and 
demand regulate the prices of pig iron, 
irrespective of individual costs. When 
the supply exceeds the demand prices fall 
and reach a level without regard to the | 
average cost, until the losses incurred com- 
pel the blowing out of sufficient furnaces | 
to restore the equilibrium. The stoppage 
of furnaces not only paves the way for an 
ultimate advance in selling price, but from | 
reduced demand also lessens the cost of 
raw material. Those furnaces that by lo- 
cation or superior management are able to 
continue in blast are thus enabled to tide 
over the period of extremely low prices, | 
preventing too great a curtailment of pro- 
duction and the possibility of an iron 
famine. The quicker the readjustment 
between pioduction and consumption is 
attained the sooner will prices be brought 
to a fairly remunerative basis. With the 





present large producing capacity of the 
country, and the ease with which produc- 
tion may be quickly increased, as shown 
within the last few months, there is not 
much danger of prices advancing unduly 
high from any lack of iron to meet all 
legitimate demands, unless speculators 
enter the market and by large pur- 
chases compete with consumers and tem- 
porarily withdraw large blocks of iron 
from consumption. By rapidly advancing 
the price of iron, and with it the cost of 

roduction, speculato’s have always proved 
injurious to the best interests of the pro- 
ducers. When tle reaction comes, iron 
falls in price much more rapidly than the 
cost of making can be reduced, and the 
average result of the ‘‘ boom ” is a loss to 
the manufacturer. There is an increasing 
disposition on the part of conservative fur- 
naces to sell their product only to consum- 
ers, especially when there is a brisk in- 
quiry. 

The warrant storage system, we believe, 
will encourage speculators to gamble in 
pig iron by affording increased facilities, 
and will thus introduce a more or less 
permanent disturbing influence in the 
trade. Besides, this system will offer 
inducements to continue the production of 
iron when it is not needed, by enabling 
financially weak concerns and those not 
economically managed to continue pro- 
ducing when under natural conditions 
they would be forced out of blast. Such 
is the general publicity given to the pig 
iron business, the mere fact that furnaces 
are producing in excess of the wants of the 
country is sufficient to weaken prices, even 
if the iron made is not thrown on the 
market. We would thus suffer from iow 
prices, and obtain no corresponding re- 
duction in cost from lessened demand for 
raw material. The blowing out of numer- 
ous furnaces assures the buyer that bottom 
prices are about reached and encourages 
buying. The storage system, we believe, 
would be injurious in two ways—lowering 
prices by encouraging unhealthy and un- 
natural competition and by increasing the 
cost of manufacturing. The conditions 
under which pig iron is made are so 
various and the circumstances influencing 
cost so diverse, that any combination to 
control and adjust the differences is not 
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We are of the opinion that all interested in 
the business will ultimately be better off 


by allowing the laws of supply and de- 
mand to regulate the trade without any | 


| artificial restrictions, 


The efforts of the Philadelphia and 
Reading Railroad Company, following the 
panic of 1873, to relieve the furnaces in their 
territory by purchasing and piling their 
excess product, resulted injuriously to all 
concerned. The furnaces, encouraged to 
continue in blast much longer than the 
conditions of the trade warranted, lost 
heavily in consequence, and the railroad 
company did not escape. For several 
years after the purchases ceased the 
furnaces were compelled to compete with 
their own brands, offered for sale by the 





railroad company. These large stocks 
were a constant menace to the trade. 
Buyers continually made use of them as 
an argument to weaken prices, and it was 
quite a relief to all concerned when it was 
known that these stocks had finally been 
disposed of. The local aspect of affairs 
improved almost immediately. If this was 
the result of a storage system on a small 
scale and confined to a limited section, 
what will be the result if a new one on a 
large scale is extended over the whole 
country ? 


From Virginia comes the following: 
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lender, in whose interest this scheme is 
launched. It will be a sorry day for the 
producer and laborer of this counrty when 
we have in sight one or two years’ supply 
of pig iron, as ingeniously advocated in 
‘the argument.’ ” 

From a large charcoal iron works in 
Michigan comes the following: ‘‘ We 
would be in favor of the plan, as it seems 
that it would work beneficially to the 
trade. Pig iron warrants in Scotland and 
England are transferable and good as any 
bank paper, bills of lading or cash.” 

Another large producer in Michigan 
writes : 

I suppose the apparent necessity for the 
proposed syndicate comes from the fact 
that there is an overproduction of metal, 
and that some concerns must have ready 
money for their output even though the 
market should be found below what it 
ought to be. The remedy proposed is to 
relieve this class of manufacturers by giv- 
ing them what they want without a cor- 
responding injury to the market. If my 
premises are correct, it is an open question 
with me whether the proposed plan would 
not in the end do more harm than good. 
If too much iron is being manufactured, 
those who ought not to be in the business 
must retire from it, and the sooner they 
do this the better it will be for those who 





The plan of the warrant company 
strikes me as being unfavorable to iron- 
makers in general, and, therefore, to us. 
It presents itself to me thus: The changes 


are so situated, both as to location and 
capital, as to entitle them to stay in. The 
plan proposed will increase rather than 








in the market are no longer to be effected 
by supply and demand, but are to be 
placed in the uncertainties of speculation. 


The statement that the extremes hereto- | 


fore experienced shall be obviated seems 
possible, but not if the warrants are made 
‘*a medium for speculation.” What con- 
trol can the company then have? The 
stock of iron is in warrants, which are in 
the hands of speculators; trade is bright- 


diminish the output, and keep on their 
feet—for a time at least—those who should 
|not have ventured in, or who being in 
would otherwise go out of business. 
Again, I presume that if enough of the 
turnaces were provided for in the manner 
proposed a false market would be the 
result, and, generally speaking, it seems 
to me better that the laws of trade should 
| be left to solve the difficulties in question 


ening and they will not sell; furnaces have | without what, to me, seems a false sup- 


no stock and advance prices, but before 
they reap any benefit speculators unload, 
prices decline and makers can again begin 
to store their iron on warrants, furnace- 
men always getting low prices and specu- 
lators the benefit of the advance. We 
the buzzard and they the turkey, all the 
time. To talk about making matters 
better for us by putting prices in the 
hands of stock gamblers does not seem to 
me to rise to the dignity of second-class 
nonsense. 

A large concern im the Shenango Valley 
writes : 

I believe that any organization the ob- 
ject or final result of which will be to 
make the pig-iron product of this country 
the subject of exchange board speculation 
and gambling will be an unmitigated evil 
to the pig-iron manufacturers, except so 
far as it may furnish convenient certifi- 
cates of storage, which can be used as col- 
lateral for necessary loans. This purpose 
can be accomplished equally as well, or 
better, by the organization of responsible 
storage companies in the different centers 
of manufacture, as has already been done 
in Pittsburgh and Cleveland, and _possi- 
bly at other points. 


A producer in Jackson County, Ohio, 
writes: 

My opinion is ‘‘ the creation of pig iron 
warrants as a medium for speculation” 
will unfavorably affect the interests of the 
legitimate maker of pig iron. Under the 
arrangement proposed production will go 
on regardless of consumption until stocks 
become abnormally large, and the surplus 
metal in the warehouses will stand a per- 
petual menace to our business. The further 
we are removed from speculators and spec- 
ulative tendencies the better. I speak 
from the standpoint, of course, of a bona 


Jide pig-iron maker, and not from that of 


port. Inasmuch as this company would 
not have occasion to deal with the pro- 
posed syndicate, I believe that the creation 
of one, if successful, would unfavorably 
affect our interests. When I say ‘‘ our in- 
terests,” I mean the interests of all fur- 
naces so favorably situated as to make a 
fair profit at the present price of pig iron. 

Probably the point which it would be 
most difficult to determine is 


The Attitude of Consumers. 


With the exception of the large rolling 
mills, the cast-iron pipe works, the great- 
est stove concerns and manufacturers of 
architectural castings and hardware, the 
great majority of consumers melt only rel- 
atively small quantities of pig iron. To 
them the cost of raw material is not so 
absorbing a subject of consideration that 
they have given much thought to the 
questions which might affect the trade. 
Among 

THE ROLLING MILLS, 
we turn, first, to those of Pittsburgh. 
A maker of high grades of rolled iron 
writes : 

We have an institution here called the 
Union Storage Company, which is’ very 
prosperous and we imagine does a similar 
business to the one proposed in your article, 
as they issue bankable certificates. We 
doubt if the institution proposed is not an 
incroachment on the field of legitimate 
operations of the consumer and manu- 
facturer, and contrary to the natural laws 
of trade. They may give a field for the 
man who wants to speculate on margins. 
but we think that they do not help a 
properly managed manufacturing business. 

A large firm of steel makers state: 

We do not see that the introduction of 


likely to meet with any enduring success. ‘the boomer, the speculator or the money |! pig-iron warrants as a speculative medium 
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ness. The less speculation there is in the 
standard products of the country, the bet- 
ter the business interests will be served, 
and the less the rights of the public will 
be interfered with, in our judgment. We 
do not hesitate to say that storage com- 
panies who issue certificates for iron de- 
posited with them are a benefit to people 


who handle pig iron, and when it is con-| 


tined to the legitimate business transactions 
in that commodity no harm can come to 
trade, but when it is used for speculative 
purposes we regard it as unnecessary and 
dangerous. 


One of the great manufacturers of Pitts- 
burgh says: 


Distances in this country are so great 
that it is difficult to make a comparison 
with Great Britain in the storage warrant 
matter. Iam glad to see the experiment 
tried and am inclined to think it would be 
a success. It should have the effect of 
keeping values of pig iron uniform and 
prevent the wild fluctuations we have been 
accustomed to, and which do the trade 
immense harm. Of a great staple like 
pig iron there should be a greater stock 
than we have been carrying. 

A rolling mill in Eastern Pennsylvania, 
which occupies a leading position in the 
trade, sends the following communication : 


As a consumer of pig iron, I am of the 
opinion that the natural effect of the war- 
rant system as proposed by the American 
Pig Iron Storage Warrant Company will 
be, fer a time, to corner the market and 
thus advance the selling price; but later 
to give usa low range of values in that 
material. It will, of course, be used 
mainly by the weaker concerns, who have 
not sufficient capital of their own to carry 
heavy stocks. The warrant company can 
only be made a success by securirg large 
accumulations of pig iron stored in dif- 
ferent portions of the country. Experi- 
ence has taught us that large stocks, even 
when held by the strongest concerns, are 
a constant weight upon and menace to the 
market, and inevitably result in lower 
prices. 


A large mill in Eastern Pennsylvania, 
producing plates and nails, takes the fol- 
lowing view of the matter : 

We consider any sort of a speculation 


injurious to business, and it is a matter of 
hesitation as to whether or not the parties 


at the bottom of this scheme would not be | 
disposed to use it for speculative purposes, | 


if the effect would be the equalization of 
the extreme rise and fall of prices we 
would have no doubt it would be a benefit | 
to general business. 


A plate maker in Pennsylvania sends us 
the following: 

We believe that the American Pig Iron) 
Storage Warrant Company, if conducted 
according to the plans outlined in your 
issue of the 31st ult., would prove a very 
good thing to the iron trade generally and 
to the country at large. Our principal 
reason for this opinion is the firm belief 
that a company of this kind would prove a 
most effectual factor in preventing the 
great fluctuations in the price of pig iron 
which are so serious and disastrous to 
trade. 

From the Mahoning Valley we have the 
following: 

Replying to your circular letter of the 
ist inst., we do not believe that any 
medium of speculation would favorably 
affect the interests of legitimate manufact- 
urers. Wedo think that a storage com- 
pany, well organized, and whose charges 
would be low (for cost of storage at fur- 
naces would be nominal), would be a gen- | 
eral benefit to the trade in lessening the 
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fluctuations of the market by carrying 
sufficient stock to meet the wants of 
manufacturers for three to six months 
ahead. 

The owners of another Pittsburgh roll- 

ing mill write: 

We cannot see that any benefits are to 
| be derived either to the producer or con- 
sumer of pig iron by passing through a 
middleman or storage company. In our 
| opinion the nearer you can bring the pro- 
| ducer of pig iron and the consumer of pig 

iron together the better for both. 


A large consumer of mill iron in Ohio 
puts himself on record as follows: 


I think the creation of a warrant system 
will promote the accumulation of large 
stocks of iron, which would be an injury to 
|the legitimate pig-iron producers. The 
‘furnace capacity of this country is quite 
large enough to supply all probable de- 
mands for pig iron on short notice and at 
reasonable prices, without accumulating a 
large reserve. Furnaces that cannot sell 
their product at remunerative prices and 
have not got the capital to enable them tc 
hold their iron had better bank-up. 


The manager of another Ohio rolling 
mill tersely says: Let it come, as it is 
bound to do before long. Those who 
desire can use it for financial help, others 
need not. Time and trial will test its merits. 





A concern in New York producing bars 
and structural iron writes: ‘‘ We do not 
think well of the proposed Iron Storage 
Warrant Company. We believe that it 
will bring a speculative element into the 
business which cannot be beneficial. In 
times of depression in the trade, as it now 
exists, small concerns, with limited capital, 


revives. The new system, as we under- 
stand it, would furnish means for these 
concerns to go on, at a loss to themselves 
primarily, and aid in continuing the de- 
pression, and work injury to the trade 
generally.” 


A nail-makeron the Susquehanna states - 


| “We think it will be prejudicial, as it will 


lead to greater extremes in prices and less 
stability, as it aids to production on an 
overstocked market when a diminished 
production would have a more wholesome 
effect. It further increases the cost to the 
producer, plus the charges, and stimulates 
speculation, for which the warrants would 
furnish a convenient method. Believing 
a steady remunerative market the most 
conducive to the interests of the consumer, 
as well as producer, we think its adoption 
a positive evil.” 

A rolling mill in Ohio sends the follow- 
ing communication : ‘‘ We have read the 
plan proposed by Mr. Hull, for the estab- 
lishment of an American Pig Iron Storage 
, Warrant Company, and readily fall in with 
the idea. We think that the objections 
| raised to the warrant system by some are 
| more than offset by the many advantages 
| that attend it. We fully indorse the senti- 
|ments expressed by the projectors of the 
plan and hope to see the company on a 
good sound footing.” 

Among the largest consumers of pig 
iron as founders are 











| 


THE CAST-IRON PIPE MAKERS. 


Among then P. D. Warmer, Chairman 
of the Mellet Foundry and Machine Com- 
pany, of Reading, Pa., sends us the fol- 
| lowing communication : 

We are in sympathy with the move- 
ment, under the belief that it would estab- 


go out of blast, and remain out until trade | 
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lish a more steady value in pi 
revent sudden and unnatural fluctuations 
in prices. It would also have a tendency 
to increase or diminish the production in 
proportion as the quantities in the storage- 
yards would be increased or decreased from 
time to time. In short, we think it would 
briag about a safer condition of things in 
our trade, as in all others using pig iron 
in considerable quantities, and also pre- 
vent that reckless competition among fur- 
nacemen avd prove the necessity to other 
manufacturers of having their business 
regulated in some such way with their 
competitors to save themselves from ruin 
during such times as the present. This, 
however, has latterly been getting to be 
pretty well understood by people who have 
sense enough to get out of the rain. The 
more people talk against trusts and com- 
binations of either labor or capital the 
more there will be of them, and the 
stronger they will become, but when let 
alone they will work out the best possible 
results—ultimately for the country at 
large 

Another large pipe-maker writes us: 
‘Our impression is that it will be a good 
thing for both producer and consumer, 
as it will have the effect of lessening the 
fluctuation in prices.” 


iron and 


A large purchaser of pig iron writes: 

In our judgment the key of success in 
such a movement depends upon the uni- 
formity of quality which the storage com- 
pany can guarantee for the iron which is 
covered by their warrants. In saying 
quality we do not mean grading, but the 
character of the metal, its constituents 
and impurities. If they can overcome 
this difficulty in addition to those that 
are more simple consumers of iron can 
become purchasers, but witheut some 
such guarantee we do not see how the 
warrants can become merchantable ar- 
ticles, although they may answer the pur- 
pose of speculators. We fear that the 
fluctuations. of the value of pig iron will 
not permit the annual cost of carriage 
which we understand has been adopted by 
the storage company. This, however, is 
a matter which only affects those who 
speculate in the warrants. The effect of 
a large block of metal being in part 
covered by warrants, and which can be 
added to or taken from according to the 
demands of trade, is theoratically good 
upon the market. To what extent it will 
be possible for the storage company to 
overcome the obstacles which surround it 
time alone can tell, but the removal of 
the two which we have pointed out we 
think is essential for its success, 

The president of a large Western pipe 
foundry says: ‘‘ We cannot see how the 
consumer can be benefited in the least, but, 
on the contrary, it will work to his detri- 
ment. We cannot help but think that 
many of the furnacemen will have a 
desire and disposition to work in harmony 
with those who actually use their product, 
rather thav with those who use their war- 
rants only for speculative purposes. We 
suppose that that was the main purpose 
aimed at in the organization of the war- 
rant company. To erris human, and we 
may be wrong in our impressions, but we 
doubt it.” 


To producers of pig iron, one of the most 
important classes of customers are 








THE STOVE MANUFACTURERS, 


| from some of whom we have the following 
| letters, the first being from one of the 
‘largest and most progressive firms in the 
| trade: 

| Ihave good reasons to believe that this 
subject is not thoroughly understood by 
those whom it might seem would be in- 
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terested, and, for proof of this, would say | as pig iron should be kept as free as pos- 


that during the past few days I have had 
the question asked me by different well- 
informed gentlemen as to what effect this 
would have upon the price of pig iron. 
My answer was, ‘‘I cannot see that it will 
have any effect, » and when I came to talk 
with these parties, and I must admit that 
I was not thoroughly posted myself, I 
found that such was the case with those 
who asked the question. So I undertook 
to get informed myself, and I find that this 
is simply a company formed for the follow- 
ing purpose—viz., to grade and weigh the 
production of any furnace and give a 
warranty as to the number of tons and the 
grading of any iron that may be piled up 
in the yards of the furnace. They give a 
written warranty to the owner or man- 
ager of said furnace, charging for their 
services 25 cents per ton for the first 
month, and 2 cents per ton for additional 
months so long as the iron may remain un- 
sold. A capitalist, or any one having 
money to invest, makes inquiries about a 
certain lot of iron, and finds that this 
warranty held by the furnace gives him the 
information of the number of tons 
and the grade, so that he feels safe 
in investing. After the investment is 
made if the iron falls below the grade or 
the tonnage falls short the storage com- 
pany holds itself responsible. The new 
company is formed as near like the Pig 
Iron Storage Warranty Company in Scot- 
land as possible. Now, I jail to see how 
this is to affect the price of pig iron. It 
may be that through the formation of this 
company, which is similar to others that 
have been previously formed and are in 
existence, a larger amount of iron may be 
in store at the close of any year than here- 
tofore, but through the medium of this 
company it may become somewhat specu- 
lative. Parties looking for investments 
will think that they can make a purchase 
of these warranty receipts, which are held 
with more safety. Beyond this I cannot 
see a point where the pig iron business 
proper is to receive any real benefits. It 
may enable pig iron manufacturers to ob- 
tain loans much easier by having a certain 
tonnage of pig iron in their yards, sur- 
rounded by a fence, if you please, with a 
lock and key on the gate, than under 
former plans. 
An Eastern concern writes: 


The American craze seems to be for 
speculation. We are not speculators, and 
we feel little interest in the proposed 
scheme for a pig iron storage warranty 
company. Neither do we quite see how 
such ascheme can become very successful. 
If all pig iron were of one quality there 
would be no difficulty, but with two or 
three grades from every furnace, and about 
as many qualities as there are furnaces, 
there will, we think, be many difficulties to 
surmount in perfecting the scheme. As to 
prices, we doubt if they will be affected 
much either way through what speculation 
may be done in this line. 

A Troy stove-maker sends the following 
communication : 


I am opposed to the plans of the Ameri- 
can Pig Iron Storage Warrant Company. 
I believe that speculation in pig iron by the 
general — would be injurious both to 
the producer and consumer, because, al- 
though they might be benefited incident- 
ally, its usual tendency would be to 
increase the cause of abnormal fluctuations 
in the demand for pig iron, which would 
be a menace to legitimate trade and a 
benefit to professional speculators. It has 
been truly said that pig iron is a delicate 
barometer for indicating the condition of 
trade; and the reason is its susceptibility 
to the influences which regulate trade. 
Abnormal conditions of trade are made 
more intense by speculation and the reac- 
tion from speculation, and, consequently, 
a commodity so susceptible and important 





sible from its influence. 


A large works in the center 


write: 


same 


It is our opinion that a pig iron storage 
warrant company would be a valuable ad- 
junct to the manufacturers, dealers and 
consumers of pig iron, for the reason that 
it would tend to steady the values of such 
products in the genera) markets of the 
country. We have given no consideration 
to the speculative value of such a move- 
ment, and cannot judge of the effect of 
any warrants they might issue, excepting 
that through their medium we should be 
able to determine prospective values more 
readily than at present. 


One of the most thoughtful of Pennsyl- 
vania makers sends the following: 


We cannot look upon the contemplated 
scheme with satisfaction, preferring as we 
do competition to sumptuary control, and 
while admitting that competition is at- 
tended with evils, yet we are impressed 
with the idea that centralization will 
gravitate to greater. We cannot help 
feeling that such methods of consolidation 
and restriction are primarily inconsistent 
with our free institutions and independent 


| individual effort. and will eventuate into | 


selfish and unnatural conditions. 

From Michigan comes the following: 

We are not purchasers or consumers of 
pig iron, but buy large quantities of iron 
castings and tubing. Anything that would 
cause sudden or marked fluctuations in 
the price of the crude article would neces- 
sarily stand in the way of our making as 
favorable contracts for our yearly supply | 
as we are able to do in the present condi- 
tion of the market. We should therefore 
deplore the introduction of pig iron war- 
rants as a speculative medium. 

Western Commission Merchants, 

From Pittsburgh we have the follow- 
ing: ‘‘I think that the effect of the gen- 
eral introduction of that plan would be 
adverse to the interests of the commission 
merchants generally, and would probably 
drive many of them out of the business, 


as there would be less need for their ad- | 


vancements, and the warrants could prob- 
ably be handled by brokers who at presen 
have nothing to do with pig iron.” 


A second Pittsburgh firm writes: ‘*‘ We 
have a local organization somewhat of the 
nature of the storage company, which is 
prominent and competent, and as we take 
it the idea of this company you mention 
is to simply make a national company to 
do what the local companies are now 
doing. We do not know of any particular 
benefit to be derived from the organiza- 
tion of this company you mention, as our 
local company—namely, the Union Storage 
Company—is now doing, as far as we 
know, just what this company you men- 
tion would be supposed to do.” 

A Cleveland firm writes: 

If the plans of the American Pig Iron | 
Storage Warrant Company are carried to 
completion they will, no doubt, be taken | 
advantage of largely by the makers of | 
Southern pig iron. This being the case, 
it seems natural to suppose that the busi- | 
ness of the commission men handling the 
product of that region will be diminished, 


owing to the fact that the storage com- | 
to raise | 


pany will enable the furnaces 
money without putting their metal into 
the hands of commission men to be sold 
at any possible price. 
pany will be able to do what the commis- 
sion man does now, i. ¢., be able to raise 
money. The introduction of the warrants 
as a speculative medium may possibly 
open to the commission man a new line of 


The storage com- | 
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customers others than the legitimate users 
‘of pig iron, thus in a measure helping 
him out of the loss of business occasioned 
by the storage company entering the 
field. This last feature, however, will 
take time to become popular, it strikes us. 


A Louisville house says : 


The names of the gentlemen connected 
with the scheme of the American Storage 
Warrant Company are certainly all those 
of good, substantial men. The organiza- 
tion seems to be a good thing for the pro- 
ducers of iron who find it necessary to 
place their iron in storage at their ‘fur- 
naces for the purpose of having warehouse 
receipts issued tothem for the purpose of 
raising money on the same. This privi- 
lege has already been in force for several 
years past by storage-yards being estab- 
lished at several of the leading markets in 
the West and South, where. they could 
place their iron in storage and receive 
warehouse receipts on the same, at a less 
cost to them than the American Pig Iron 
Storage Warrant Company offers. I hardly 
think it will have much effect, if any, on 
the commission merchants of this section, 
| as I do not believe that any of them will 
| want to speculate in the warrants. How- 
ever, this may be done in the East—in 
Wall street. As to its being a success, 
|that depends largely upon the company 
| being able to control the output of all of 
|the furnaces, and how this can be done 
I cannot say, as the territory to be covered 
is so large and the interest so great, and 
there are so many furnaces who do notwant 
their iron tied up with warrants, much pre- 
| ferring to keep it free. 

A Detroit firm reports: 

We do not think that the successful intro- 
| duction of pig-iron warrants as a speculat 

ive medium would affect commission mer- 
'chants, for the reason that if a surplus is to 
be accumulated with no prospect of any ma- 
| terial advance in price, the furnaces that 
sold their iron as made would make 
_more money, and the ones that employed 
agents would be more likely to dispose of 
their iron, and others that did not would 
| accumulate the surplus, and in the mean 
time would be paying interest, thus in- 
creasing the cost of their iron far in ex- 
cess of the amount paid as commission for 
| selling. 


A leading Cincinnati firm writes: 


We are in favor of anything that will 
improve the status and prospects of pig 
iron making in the South. It is quite ap- 
parent that something is needed to avoid 
the extreme fluctuations in prices that 
result from changing conditions of the 
market, and from the need of large pro- 
/ducing companies to realize promptly on 
their product, whether the market is 
favorable or not. It fooks as if a storage 
or warrant system in which the companies 
would freely join would act as wregulator. 
It should enable makers to carry their iron 
in times of depression without concen- 
trating their capital on their iron yard, 
|and in times of high prices it will enable 
| them to get the benefit of the market. At 
the same time, there are some features 
| that render any large success of the scheme 
| problematical, in our judgment. One is 
that even under the most favorable condi- 
tions the storing and carrying of pig iron 
is attended with considerable expense. It 
must necessarily be handled twice. Stor- 
age charges must be paid, if the metal is 
roperly looked after. Interest is no small 
item. Taking these things into account, 
it is clear that iron must be sold at an ad- 
vance of nearly $2 per ton to warrant a 
ream in putting it into storage and 
olding it for a year. We think it will 





|prove that most makers will prefer, when 
they have an accumulation, to close it out 
at any price that will not involve actual 
loss rather than speculate on an advance of 
$2 per ton. 
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Another aaeatle difficulty is that the 
market is not yet quite ready, especially 
in the West, to do away with the identity 
of special brands and buy Alabama or 
Tennessee iron on warrant, without know- 
ing what brand is to be obtained. While 
Southern makes are similar in character, 
there is unquestionably a decided differ- 
ence in quality, carefulness of grading 
and uniformity. The warrant system would 
enable furnaces making inferior iron to 
unload it on the market on equal footing 
with those making the best iron. This 
would place the latter at a disadvantage 
that they would not be apt to submit to 
long. The natural effect would be that 
prices for storage iron sold without brand 
named would have to run about 50 cents 
below the market for standard irons. As 
stated at the outset, the workings of the 
plan will be at first experimental, and it 
may prove that as its operations come to 
be better understood these objections will 
disappear. All, in our judgment, will 
de," 1 on the thorough care and con- 
servatism of its management down to the 
smallest details, and on the spirit in which 
the leading furnace companies enter 
into it. 

One of the great Chicago firms briefly 
puts the matter thus: ‘*‘ We consider the 
plan perfectly practical, and it should be 
profitable to the stockholders, if well 
managed, and also of benefit to the entire 
iron trade. The only question in our 
mind is as to whether one large company 
is better than local companies for each 
prominent point.” 


From a Warehouse Company 


long established we have the following: 

The negotiable character of the war- 
rants which the American Pig Iron 
Storage Warrant Company propose to 
issue will doubtless induce many furnace- 
men to consider favorably the establish- 
ment of a storage yard on their premises, 
under the charge of this enterprising com- 
pany. Where the producer needs facili- 
ties for disposing of his pig iron prom >tly 
at ruling market prices the warrant sys- 
tem will doubtless enable him to realize 
quickly. This will throw the burden oi 
carrying on a speculative public, who hope 
to market the iron at the advanced price 
which the producer, through lack of cap- 
ital, perhaps, has to forego. A feature of 
the warrant company, however, which is 
spoken of as one of its chief recommenda- 
tions is by no means new. We refer to 
the facility which is offered producers for 
borrowing money on their iron to carry it 
over a depression, or to avail themselves 
of capital otherwise tied up by future 
sales. The Philadelphia Warehouse Com- 
pany, it appears, has been practically 
doing this business for many years in a 
quiet wat. This company leases ground 
at the furnace on a nominal rental and has 
iron stored thereon. Instead of issuing 
warehouse receipts or warrants and charg- 
ing storage on the iron thus deposited, 
they loan the money or credits themselves 
to the furnace companies, without making 
charge for storage. By this method a 
considerable saving is made by the bor- 
rower, who only has to pay a moderate 
commission in addition to the interest the 
bank or lender would charge him for ne- 
gotiating his warrant. The capital of this 
company is $1,000,000, full paid, with a 
good surplus, so that, though able to do a 
large business, they cannot supply the 
needs of all the many borrowers having 
this class of collateral; and there will be, 
no doubt, room for anew, energetic and 
well-equipped concern such as the Ameri- 
can Pig Iron Storage Warrant Company. 

_ —— 

An improved system of rapid transit for 
New York City would cost, it is estimated, 
about $30,000,000, 
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Washington ‘News. 


(From Our Regular Correspondent.) 
WASHINGTON, D. C., February 19, 1889. 


The parliamentary prospects of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means for the pur- 
pose of circumventing the tactics of the 
tobacco tax rep°al leaders hwve collapsed. 
The effort to get signatures to a call for a 
caucus last night developed the fact that 
Chairman Mills could not secure the ma- 
jority, so as to have control of the situa- 
tion. He and his friends, therefore, re- 
garded it as the part of prudence not to 
attempt to force the fight. 

There are now four propositions before 
the House, three of them from the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

1. The Mills resolution of unconstitu- 
tionality of the Senate substitute, which 
is simply a subterfuge, as the Senate has 
never claimed the right to originate rev- 
enue legislation, but has the constitutional 
yower to amend. This was established 
by the fact that the existing tariff of 1883 
was a conference measure based upon a 
House bill and a Senate substitute. 

2. The McMullin tariff bill in the line 
of the Mills bill. In his report from the 
Committee on Ways and Means Mr. 
McMullin begins with an af€ack upon the 
Senate committee, some of the provisions 
of which are characterized as entirely in- 
excusable, The report says that the com- 
mittee, being unable to agree to any tariff 
bill which gives no relief to the people, 
but which increased these burdens, have 
prepared the accompanying bill, and tender 
it in the hope that it may be accepted and 
adopted. While it does not make all of 
the reductions that the present condition 
of the Treasury and the best interests of 
the people demand, it is tendered in a spirit 
of compromise. Figures are given to show 
that the bill would reduce the revenues by 
$72,133,029. The remainder of the report 
is made up of an argument in favor of tariff 
reduction based upon an array of figures 
showing the value of agricultural products 
at different periods. 

3. The compromise scheme of Breckin- 
ridge, embodying all the provisions of 
the Randall tobacco tax repeal bill. It 
puts tin plate and wool on the free list, 
and proposes a woolen schedule by which 
the rates are reduced correspondingly, and 
it remedies the present unequal provisions 
as to woolen and worsted fabrics. It re- 
moves the tax on tobacco, and includes the 
provisions of the bill adopted by the House 
(the Mills bill) as to tobacco. 

4. The Cowles bill with the Randall sub- 
stitute, repealing all of the tobacco taxes. 
In their report the majority of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations explain that 
sections 1 and 2 repeal all internal taxes 
after June 30, 1889, on cigars, cheroots 
and cigarettes, snuff, manufactured to- 
bacco, the special taxes on manufacturers 
of tobacco, dealers in leaf tobacco and on 
peddlers of tobacco. The amount of 
revenue received from these sources dur- 
ing the fiscal year ended June 30, 1888, 
was $30,662,431. The enactment of the 
bill would reduce the estimated surplus for 
the fiscal year 1890 from $53,432,511 to 

22,745,165, a result—whether viewed 
from the standpoint of an excessive rev- 
enue or as a relief from unnecessary taxa- 
tion upon the people—most desirable. 
The committee believes that the bill fur- 
nishes a practical and simple means of re- 
ducing the surplus revenue, as it is evi- 
dently impossible, at this late day of the 
present Congress, to pass any bill involv- 
ing a complete revision of our whole rev- 
enue system. The minority report, pre- 
sented by Mr. Forney, is confined to a 
simple recommendation looking. to the} 
passage of a substitute bill made up of | 
the sections of the original Cowles bill, 
repealing the taxes on chewing and smok- 


ing tobacco and snuff, all special taxes on 
manufacturers and dealers, and all taxes 
on dealers in leaf tobacco; and fixing at $3 
and $1 the annual tax on cigar manufactur- 
ers and dealers in tobacco respectively. 

The effect on the revenue under the 
House bill and the Senate amendments, as 
shown by the Treasury Department fig 
ures, is House bill reductions: Customs, 
$50,350,345; internal revenue, $17,616,- 
234; total, $87,960,579. Senate substi- 
tute: Customs, $13,976,887; internal rev- 
enue, $33,905,780; total, $47,882,667. 
Average ad valorem rates: Existing law, 
46.91; House bill, 42.38; Senate substi- 
tute, 46 per cent. The effect on metal 
duties would be: Collected 1887, $22,524, - 
007; estimated House bill, $14,991,704; 
estimated Senate bill, $30,585,569. 

With these conflicting interests in view 
the prospects of concurrent action are 
very problematical. The attitude of the 
Committee on Ways and Means seems to 
be inspired largely by a personal op- 
position to Mr, Randall. The latter 
gentleman, in the meantime, is backed by 
fully 70 of the Democrats of the House on 
the internal revenue repeal question. 
The Republicans are holding aloof, and 
will not co-operate in the House, although 
all their members on Appropriations voted 
with Randall to report the Cowles bill 
and substitute. The Republicans, an- 
ticipating an extra session, prefer to dis- 
pose of this matter in their own way. 


STEEL INSPECTIONS. 

The conference of naval officers, steel 
manufacturers and shipbuilders in regard 
to simplification of methods of steel in- 
spections has resulted in a better under- 
standing of the three interests involved in 
the turning out of ships of war, but will 
not result in any very material change in 
the method of conducting the tests of 
steel. The report of the three officers, 
Naval Constructor, Engineer-in-Chief and 
President of the Board of Steel Inspection, 
has been prepared. It is understood that 
no very material changes have been recom- 
mended. The transportation of material 
for testing to certain points, and, if un- 
satisfactory, its return involves expense 
and d lay. <A plan is proposed which will 
divide the labor of tests between the 
manufacturer and the officer of the Gov- 
ernment, which will obviate the necessity 
of the present large force on that duty. 
The final tests will be made by the Gov- 
ernment, but the heats will be watched by 
the manufacturers. 


THE CAST-STEEL GUN. 


The successful statutory test of the open- 
hearth cast-steel gun, cast by the Standard 
Cast Steel Company, of Thurlow, at the 
Naval Ordnance Proving Grounds, has 
again raised the hopes of the projectors of 
cast-steel guns, notwithstanding the for- 
lorn showing of the Pittsburgh gun. The 
two preliminary and ten Government test 
charges, 100-pound projectile, fired within 
33 minutes were entirely satisfactory as 
demonstrating the feasibility of the manu- 
facture of such guns to stand rapid and 
continuous firing. The manufacture of 
the gun required 13 tons of open-hearth 
steel. Completed it weighed 13,120 
pounds. The walls at the breech are 
74 inches thick and at the muzzle 
24 inches thick; length of gun, 1934 
inches; tensile ‘strength of the metal, 
80,000 pounds; elongation, 21 per cent. 
reduction, 19 per cent. ; elastic limit, 40,. 
000 pounds. With a charge of 484 pounds 
of powder a conical shell 100 pounds 
weight has a muzzle velocity of 2000 feet 
per second, The Government pays $5300 
for the gun. The ordnance experts are 
much interested in the work of the first gun, 
but are not yet willing to admit that the 
system has any prospect of producing an 
immediate revelution in ——- nor 
that it will seriously interfere with the 
built-up guns. 
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TRADE REPORT. 


Philadelphia. 


Office of The Iron Age, 220 South Fourth St. | 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., February 19, 1889. ( 





Pig Iron.—The market does not show 
much change, although the general report 


is of a somewhat favorable character. | 


There is no pressure to effect sales unless 
at figures pretty near to quoted rates, 
while the extremely low-priced lots appear 
to have been unloaded or withdrawn from 
the market, and are now held for better 
figures. There is some irregularity, never- 
theless, and statements as to actual sell- 
ing prices do not harmonize as closely as 
could be desired. Ordinarily good No. 1 
Foundry commands about $18 at tide; 
No. 2, $16.50 @ $17, and Gray Forge, 
$15.50 @ $16. Some very fair brands of 
the last named are available at $15.25, 
and in some cases No. 1 at about $17.50, 
but they are what may be called 
chance lots, and are not offered in- 
discriminately. Indeed, as a_ rule, 
consumers who want their old ‘‘ stand- 


by ” irons have to pay quoted rates; and | 


while there are what are claimed to be 


‘*equally good ” qualities at less money, | 


they are not taken with much avidity. To 
sum up the whole business in a few words, 
it may be said that the market is working 
toward uniformity and _ steadiness in 

rices, and that supply and demand are 
in better proportions than they were two 
or three weeks back. Prospects as regards 
demand are fairly encouraging, and while 
there is nothing to indicate any specially 
heavy movement, an event of that kind 
should not cause much surprise, as there 
is undoubtedly a vast amount of work to 
come on the market sooner or later. 
Matters are not sufliciently advanced, 
however, to warrant very confident pre- 
dictions, although it is a contingency not 
to be ignored, nevertheless. There is 
another feature, hovever, which should be 
kept in mind, viz., that Pig Iron makers 
are adjusting themselves to an era of low 
prices by reducing cost, in the belief that 
the conditions favor that course, rather | 
than the expectations of a substantial im- 
provement in selling prices. 


Foreign Iron.— Bessemer i is nominal as | 
last quoted, viz.: $19.50 @ $20, c.i-f., 
duty paid. Selcalaiens is quoted at from 
$28.25 to $28.50, c.i.f., duty paid, for 20 4, 


with a sale of 2000 tons at about the) 


inside quotations. 





Blooms. 
for all grades of Steel, an 
are somewhat irregular, they are ap- 
proximately as follows: 
at mill for Nail Slabs; $29 @ $30 
for Sheet Iron Billets; $30 @ $31 for Soft 
Tank, and $35 @ $36 for Flange purposes; 
Charcoal Blooms, $52 @ $54; Run-out 
Anthracite, $42 
$32.50 @ $34 ® ‘‘ Bloom ” ton of 2464 tb. 


Muck Bars.—Prices have not been fully 
maintained, as sales were chiefly at about 
$27, delivered. Some of the best makes 
are held at $27.50 and upward, but no 


transactions have been reported at over | 


$27 since date of our last report. 


Bar Iron.—The position has not im- 

roved very much up to this writing. Mills 
in the interior are said to be getting more 
orders, while local mills are doing fairly 
on small day-to-day transactions, but there 
is no improvement in prices. No large 
lots are being inquired for at present, and 
while the trade naturally expect a favor- 
able change soon, there are no immediate 
indications ot such a movement. Prices, 
as we remarked last week, are hardly 


There is a Feces demand | 
while prices | 


$28 @ $28.50 


@ $44; Scrap Blooms, | 


quetalte. Some mills snalatale 1. 80¢ @ 
1.85¢ as their price for Best Refined Iron, 
| others 1.70¢ @ 1.75¢, with still lower rates 
mentioned as prevailing at interior points. 
| Skelp Iron is likely to be wanted in large 
| quantities, but there are so many mills 
| waiting for orders that prices are kept at 
| the lowest point yet reached. Last sales 
in this market were at 1.75¢, delivered, but 
| buyers are holding back, fearing that still 
lower prices may prevail before things 
take a good start. Sellers quote 1.75¢, 
and could not shade that figure without 
making a loss. 


| Plate and Tank Iron.—There is no 
special movement to notice at present. 
Some of the mills are fairly employed, but 
they are all open for business at current 
rates, so that prices do not show much 
firmness, although they have been crowded 
to so low a point that it is hardly possible 
to go further in that direction. The out- 
loo for summer work would be consid- 
ered very encouraging under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, but there have been so many 
delays and so many disappointments that 
manufacturers pre fer the bird in hand, 
even if it is a poor kind of a one. Prices 
therefore remain about the same as last 
week, viz.: 1.90¢ @ 2¢ for Ordinary 
Plates and Tank Plates, 2.1¢ @ 2.2¢ for 
Universal Plates; Shell, 2.4¢ @ 2.5¢; 
| Flange, 3.5¢; Fire-Box, 4¢; Steel Plates, 
Tank and Ship Plate, 2.15¢ @ 2.25¢; 
Shell, 2.7¢; Flange, 3¢ @ 34¢; Fire-Box, 
33¢ @ 44¢. 


Structural Iron.—A moderate amount 
of miscellaneous orders have been received, 
but nothing of much importance. Bridge- 
work is likely to be on the market in the 
course of a week or two to the extent of 
8000 or 10,000 tons, while shipbuilders’ 

| and architects’ requirements are sure to be 
large; but in the meantime prices are 
|weak and orders sharply competed for. 

| Quotations are ordinarily about as fol- 

lows: Bridge Plate, 2¢ @ 2.1¢; Angles, 

|2¢ @ 2.1¢; Tees, 2.4¢ @ 2.6¢; Beams 
| and Channels, 2.8¢ for Iron or Steel. 





Sheet Lron.—There is quite a good de- 
mand for Thin Sheets, and some of the 
leading mills are full of orders for this 
| class of material. Thick Sheets are com- 
| paratively dull, but prospects are thought 
\to be fav orable for the spring trade. 
| Prices about as follows for small lots: 


| Best Refined, Nos. 26, 27 and 28....3 @ 3\¢ 


Best Refined, Nos. 18'to 25.... ....2% @3 ¢ 
| Common, ¢ less than the above. 
Best Bloom Sheets, Nos. 26 to28....44{ @ 41¢¢ 


| Best Bloom Sheets, Nos, 22 to 25....35% @4 ¢ 
| Best Bloom Sheets, Nos. 161021....3%4 @ 3&4 


Pt IR vias onto. vamenncens 2. i: @ 238¢ 
Best Bloom, Galvanized, discount........ 6216 & 
| CUI, GIRS wis ob vince cccwdcaceves 6714 & 


Steel Rails.—The market is extremely 
quiet, but there is a growing impression 
among manufacturers that the business of 
1889 will be very much larger than that of 
|the preceding year. Sales to date are 
about 25 @ larger than in 1888, and 
the increasing number of inquiries be- 
tokens a good deal of business before long. 
Prices are still somewhat unsettled, but 
from $27.50 to $28 may be regarded as 
firm quotations in this market. 


Old Rails.—Prices are almost nominal 
as regards this market, as no one seems in- 
clined to pay the high figures asked for 
the lots that are in store, say, $24.50 and 
upward. Sales have been made at from 
$24 to $24.75 for lots delivered to mills a 
little outside the city, but in view of the 
low prices quoted in Western markets, 
buyers are taking only small lots to cover 
immediate requirements. 


Scrap Iron.—The demand is rather 
slow, and quoted prices not paid with 
much freedom: $20 @ $20.50 for cargo 
lots; $21 @ $21.50 for carload lots, deliv- 
ered, or for choice $22; No. 2 do., $14 
@ $15; Turnings, $13 @ $14; Old Steel 














Rails, $20 @ $21; Cast Scrap, $15 @ $16: 
do. Borings, $9 @ $10: Old Fish Plates, 
$23 @ $24; Old Car-Wheels, $17 @ $18, 
Philadelphia. 


Wrought Iron Pipe.—The demand is 
fair, with unusually good prospects for 
large Pipe later on. There are some very 
important matters under consideration, 
which, if carried out, will give plenty of 
work during the spring months. Dis- 
counts, in a general way, are about as 
follows: Butt- byhmanern Black, 55 %; Lap- 
Welded Black, 65 ¢; Butt-Welded Gal- 
vanized, 45 4 : aon elded Galvanized, 
55 4; Boiler Tubes, 624 4 


Nails.—The demand is very light, but 
there is increasing steadiness in prices, and 
it is expected that the agreement to re- 
strict production will soon be put into 
effect. Stocks are decreasing, and prices 
are steady at $1.90 @ $2 for lots from 
store, with the usual concessions on car- 
load lots. 


Edmund D. Smith & Co., 222 South 
Third street, have been appointed the ex- 
clusive sales agents for the Catoctin Fur- 
nace Company, of Maryland, whose fur- 
naces will again go into blast probably this 
month. ‘‘Catoctin” Iron is one of the 
oldest and best-known brands of Pig Iron 
in this section, and the United States 
Government has numerous times stipulated 
for this make in its specifications for cast- 
ings. They run entirely on their own 
ores. 


—_— 


Pittsburgh. 


Office of The Iron Age, 77 Fourth Ave., 
PITTSBURGH, ‘ebruary 19, 1889. / 

Some of the brokers report an increased 
inquiry, which is usually followed by an 
increased business, and the indications are 
that a great many orders will be placed 
within the next week or two. Within the 
past few days some of the mills have 
been started up single turn. 

River navigation, after having been sus- 
pended for a couple of weeks by ice, has 
been resumed, and large shipments of all 
kinds of manufactured goods made. The 
shipments of Glassware have been un- 
usually large of late, and mostly for the 
South. It may be stated here that the 
Glass factories are nearly all in full blast. 

The river coal trade continues in bad 
condition, owing to the markets below 
being overstocked and very dull, and the 
prospect for improvement soon is not as 
encouraging as it might be. The Grand 
Lake Coal Company, one of our largest 
river companies, made an assignment 
within the past week. The liabilities are 
placed at $250,000. The Grand Lake 
Company sold nearly all their coal at New 
Orleans ; and in addition to having a good 
deal of bad paper, lost heavily by the 
storm at New Orleans some time ago, 
having had, according to report, some 
500,000 bushels of coal sunk. It is under- 
stood that the banks here will lose heavily. 


Pig lron.—In regard to prices there 
has been no notable change since our last 
report. Rumors obtain of sales at a fur- 
ther decline, but they are not well auther- 


ticated- Bessemer Iron appears to be 
stronger. There are now but few, if any, 


sellers under $16.50, cash, whereas there 
was a sale a couple of weeks ago at $16.25, 
cash. We quote as follows: 

Neutral Gray Forge........ $14.25 @ $14.50, cash. 
All Ore Mill........... .-. B5O@ b.7%, “ 


White and Mottled......... ber WD@ 14.00, “* 
SG. ree 625@ 16.50, “ 


(88 are i 50 @ b.%. * 
No. 1 Charcoal Foundry... - 2. wO@ BH, “ 
Cold Blast Charcoal! .. .. . . 
Bessemer from.... .......+- 16.50@ ...... = 
The only sales of Bessemer reported were 
500 tons at $16.40 and 1000 tons at 
$16.50. 
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Muck Bar.—There is little or nothing 
doing, and in the absence of sales we quote 
nominally at $26.50 @ $27, ¢ rash. Sellers 
generally are asking $27, cash, and some 
of them intimate that ey would not if 
they had advance cut under that price. 

Spiegel.—Spiegel is quoted at $28 @ 
$28.50 for 20 %, and Ferromanganese at 
$56 @ $57 for 80 4. 

Manufactured Iron.—There has been 
more inquiry the past week, and some 
large contracts are reported as having been 
closed; prices, however, continue easy, in 
sympathy with the raw material. We 
quote: Bars at 1.70¢ @ 1.75¢; Plates, 
2.15¢ @ 2.20¢; No. 24 Sheet, 2.70¢ @ 
2.80¢; Skelp Iron, 1.75¢ @ 1.80¢ for 
Grooved, and 2¢ @ 2.10¢ for Sheared— 
all 60 days, 2 @ off for cash. 

Wrought-Iron Pipe.—There is but 
little change to note in regard to the Pipe 
trade; there is a very fair business for this 
season of the year, but continued com- 
alaint in regard to prices, which are both 
irregular and unremunerative. It is diffi- 
cult to quote prices in the unsettled condi- 
tion of the market, as each firm make 
their own prices, and, with a sharp com- 
petition, whoever gets ‘the business has to 
take it so low that there is nothing in it. 
Discounts are generally quoted as follows: 
On Black Butt-Welded Pipe, 55 and 5 4 
@ 57%; on Galvanized do., 50 and 5 4; 
on Black La -Welded, 65 4 @ 674 4; on 
Galvanized do., 55 and ‘24 @; Boiler 
Tubes, 65 4%; 2-inch Tubing, 11¢ @ 12¢ 
® foot; 4-inch Casing, 35¢ #% foot. 

Nails.—The Nail trade is improving 
somewhat, but far from being active, or 
what it should be at this season of the 
year; a couple of factories here are in 
operation, Jones & Laughlins and Chess, 
Cook & Co., but they are not running up 
to anything like their full chpacity. 
Schoenberger & Co. have made no Nails 
for several months. Prices remain un- 


changed, and we continue to quote 12d} 


to 40d at $1.90, 60 days, 2 ¢ off for cash. 


Old Rails.—There have been no sales re- 
ported recently, in the absence of which 
we quote American Tees at $23 @ $24; 
sales, it is claimed, have been made as low 
as $23, while some holders are asking $24. 
Some of our best-informed brokers are of 
the opinion that just as soon as consumers 
commence to buy the market will do 
better, as the stock, both in first and 
second hands, is light. Rails are worth 
about as much at the seaboard as they are 
here, and as long as they cannot be im- 
ported from the other side, there is not 
likely to be much of an increase in stocks 
at the seaboard. Unlike almost every- 
thing else, the supply is growing less and 
less every year, as there are no new Iron 
Rails being made. 

Steel Rails.—Heavy Sections are quoted 


large order could no doubt be placed con- 
siderably below the prices quoted. 

Billets, &¢.—Bessemer Steel 
are dull and prices weak; sales reported 
at $27.75 @ $28. Owing to thecontinued 
dullness in the Nail trade, there is no de- 
mand for Nail Slabs, which may be qucted 
at $27.50; Domestic Bloom Ends, $17.50; 
and Domestic Rail Crops, $18.50. No 
sales reported recently. 

Merchant Steel.—-There is an increas- 
ing demand, and the market is firmer, but 
prices remain as last quoted. Best brands 
of Tool Steel, 8}¢; Crucible Spring Steel, 
44¢; Crucible Machinery, 5¢; Open- 
Hearth do., 2$¢. 

Railway Track Supplies.—Business 
continues light, but an improved demand 
is looked for soon, as there usually is at 
this season of the year. No change in 
prices. Railway Spikes, 2.10¢, 30 days; 
Splice Bars, 1.85¢ @1.90¢; Track Bolts, 
2.75¢ with Square and 2.85¢ with Hexagon 
Nuts, 


Billets 
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Old Material.—Trade in all kinds of 
Old Material continues light, but an im- 

rovement is looked for soon, as stocks 
in hands of consumers generally are hght. 
Prices remain about the same as a week 
ago. No. 1 Wrought Scrap, $20 @ $20.50, 
net ton; Wrought Turnings, $13 @ $13.50; 
Car Axles, $24 @ $25; Cast Scrap, $14. 50 
@ $15, gross; Old Car-Wheels, $19; Cast 
Borings, $11 @ $12, gross. 





George H. Wrightman, formerly secre- 
tary of the Hartman Steel Company, Lim- 
ited, has been appointed Northeastern 
agent for Carnegie, ee & Co., Lim- 
ited, of Pittsburgh, with headquarters at 
No. 3 Mason Building, Boston. 





Chicago. 

Office of The Iron Age, % and $7 Washing- | 
ton street, CHICAGO, February 18, 1889. | 

Pig Iron.—The depth of the depression 
seems to be over, at least in this market. Pig 
Iron has Leen purchased very freely and 
prices are no longer as weak as they were. 
In fact, advances have been made on quite 
a number of brands of 25¢ to 50¢# ton. 
Southern Irons are not so abundant as they 
were, and the few brands available from 
the South are said to be held very firmly 
at the higher rates asked. The dealers re- 
port that almost everybody using Pig Iron 
has been purchasing within the past two 
weeks; they seem to be disposed to buy at 
least the minimum that they will need this 
year. So many of them have done this 
that sellers are fearing that in a couple of 
months there will be no buying at all, and 
that prices will then drop again, unless 
business in finished products increases so 
that much more Iron will be needed than 
now seems probable. It must be said that 
in some lines, notably among architectural 
Iron works, the prospects are very bright 
for a great deal more work than was 
done last year. The railroads are 
buying so little at present that it seems 
almost inevitable that they must very 
heavily later in the year, and that the Pig 
Iron market will be well sustained. The 
manufacturers of Lake Superior Charcoal 
Iron are finding an accumulation of Nos. 
1 and 2 and are disposed to make slight 
concessions on these numbers, which has 


imparted an appearance of weakness, which- 


is a new feature with this class of Iron, as 
it has been so strongly held hitherto. Cash 
quotations are as follows, f.o.b. Chicago: 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 1, $16@ $17; 
No. 2, $15@$16; No. 3, $14@$15; Chi- 
cago Scotch, No. $17.50; American 
Scotch (Blackband), No. 1,$18.50@ $19.50; 
Jackson County Silvery, No. 1, $18; other 
Ohio Soft Irons, No. 1, $17.50 @ $18.50; 
Lake Superior Charcoal, Nos. 1 and 2, 
$19.50 @ $20; Tennessee Charcoal, No. 1, 
$19; No. 2, $18.50; Southern Coke, No. 1, 


| Foundry, $16.50; No. 2 Foundry and No. 
for small lots at $28 @ $28.50, cash, but a | v§ ; } 


1 Soft, $15.75 @ $16; No. 3 Foundry, 
$15.25 @ $15. 50; Gray Forge and No 2 
Soft, $14.75 @ $15. 

Bar Iron.—The prospect is a little 
brighter, orders being more numerous than 
they were and inquiries widening very 
considerably. The demand seems to be 
coming from the smaller manufacturing 
consumers, who are evidently experiencing 
a heavier demand for their products. 
Prices are slightly easier and quotations 
are now about 1.674¢, half extras, f.o.b. 
Chicago, for carload lots of good quality 
Common Iron. Slight concessions are 
made on this rate for large orders, but 
manufacturers are disposed to resist at- 
tempts to force prices down very consider- 
ably. A peculiarity of the present mar- 


ket seems to be the firmness with which 
a bottom rate is made, as it sometimes oc- 
curs that under such conditions as have 
recently prevailed a very weak seller can 
be found who will drop his quotations 
much below those of any of his competitors. 
Small lots from store are being sold at 
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1.80¢ @ 1.90¢ for Common Iron, and up 
to 2.10¢ for Iron of better quality, in small 
lots. 

Structural Iron.—As reported last 
week, trade is beginning to move a little, 
but not much activity is expected in this line 
until March or April. Mill lots are quoted 
as follows, f.o.b. Chicago: Angles and 
Sheared Plates, 2.10¢ @ 2.124¢; Universal 
Plates, 2.15¢; Tees, 2.55¢ @ 2.60¢; Beams 
and Channels, 2.90¢. Small lots from 
store are available at 2.35¢ for Angles, 
2.70¢ for Tees, and 8¢ @ 3.40¢ for Beams 
and Channels. 

Plates, Tubes, &¢.—A very fair busi- 
ness has been transacted during the week, 
including quite a number of carload orders, 
The Boiler shops are now well filled with 
work, and enough business is in sight to 
keep them well employed all summer. The 
dealers in Plates, consequently, feel very 
cheerful over the prospect. Boiler Tubes 
are regarded as a very good purchase at 
present prices, manufacturers’ agents here 
believing them now to be at bed rock 
prices. Small lots from store are quoted 
at the following rates: Sheet Iron, Nos. 
10 to 14, 2.50¢; Sheet Steel, 2.75¢; Tank 
Iron, 2.40¢; Tank Steel, 2 60¢ @ 2.75¢; 
Shell Iron, 3¢; Shell Steel, 3.124¢; Flange 
Iron, 4¢; Flange Steel, 3.50¢; Fire-Box 
Steel, 4.75¢ @ 5.75¢: Boiler Rivets, 4¢ @ 
4,25¢; Ulster Iron, 3.75¢; Boiler Tubes, 
624 4 @ 65 ¢ off. 

Sheet [ron.—Manufacturers’ agents are 

selling a great deal more Galvanized Iron 
than last week. The demand is very 
general, including the cornicemen, car 
builders, and even the railroads to some 
extent. Prices of small lots are unchanged 
at 65 ¢ off for Juniata and 65 4 and 24 4 
off for Charcoal. Black Sheets are a little 
weaker, without quotable change in prices, 
being nominally held at 3.30¢ for No. 27 
Common from store and 2.95¢ @ 3¢, f.o.b. 
Chicago, for small lots. 
A fair trade is re- 
a but no large orders have recently 
yeen placed. Quotations are as follows, 
the lowest prices being for large lots: 
Soft Steel Bars, 2.10¢ @ 2.30¢; Tool Steel, 
7.75¢ @ 8.50¢; Specials, 13¢ @ 25¢: 
Crucible Spring, 3.75¢; Open-Hearth 
Spring, 2.20¢ @ 2.50¢; Open-Hearth Ma- 
chinery, 2.30¢ @ 2.50¢; Tire, 2.20¢ @ 
2.50¢; Sheet, 7¢ @ 10¢. 


Steel Rails.—Not much business has 
been transacted since our last report. The 
orders then in sight are still hanging, and 
the manufacturers are not feeling particu- 
larly bright over the future. Quotations 
are still $30 @ $30.50, according to 
quanticy. 

Old Rails and Wheels.—It seems prob- 
able now that bottom has been reached, 
for the present, in Old Iron Rails. Sales 
have been made at $20, but other parties 
willing te buy at this price have not suc- 
ceeded in securing the Rails. Some sales 
were made at slightly higher figures to- 
ward the close of the week, and it is be- 
lieved that $20.50 is now about the price 
which they are worth. Old Steel Rails 
have been sold at $15 for pieces under 3 
feet and $18 @ $20 for longer lengths, ac- 
cording to their condition. Old Car- 
Wheels are, nominally, worth $19. 


Serap.—Material is not so plentiful as it 
was, and dealers are disposed to maintain 
quotations. The demand is only for small 
lots, and market is not beiog forced to 
take more. Mixed Country Scrap is still 
worth $14. Quotations to consumers are 
as follows, ®@ ton of 2000 Ib: No. 1 Rail- 
road Shop, $20; Track, $18 @ $19; No. 
1 Mill, $14 @ $15; Pipes and Tubes, $13 
@ $14; No. 2 Mill, $9; Axles, $25; Horse- 
shoes, $18 @ $19; Machinery Cast, $13.50 
@ $14; Stove Plate, $11; Cast Borings, 
$8.50; Wrought Turnings, $11 @ $12; 
Axle Turnings, $13.50; Mixed Steel, $11: 
Coil and Leaf Steel, $15; Tires, $15. 
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General Hardware.—The demand for 
Shelf Hardware is very fair and business 
is improving. While the first half of the 
month was not particlarly rushing, the de- 
mand is considerably better now. Orders 
are coming in pretty rapidly for spring 
delivery, and the prospects are bright for 
a good trade later in the season. It is a 
peculiarity of some sections of the country 
sthat the merchants take stock in February, 
and that naturally restricts business some- 
what during this month. No special 
changes have taken place in prices except 
a slight decline in Silver-Plated goods and 
also in Carriage Bolts, but while some 
lines are thus off a little, others are stiff- 
ening, and a general impression prevails 
that on the whole prices will be higher, 
rather than lower, and that now is a very 
safe time to buy goods. There is no 
chance for speculation, but simply for good 
business investment. The demand for 
Heavy Hardware continues good and the 
merchants are feeling much more cheer- 
ful than they were the latter part of last 
year. Collections are very good. 

Nails.—The condition of the Steel Nail 
trade is about as it has been. Manufact- 
urers’ agents are very firm and refuse to 
make concessions, but jobbers are occa- 
sionally cutting the price for small lots 
when they can accomplish a purpose by so 
doing. The regular quotations by jobbers 
is $2 for carloads and $2.05 for small lots. 
The manufacturers of Wire Nails are no 
firmer than they have been, and jobbers’ 
prices are still receding. Carload lots or 
mixed carloads can be bought at $2.35, 
while $2.45 is still the regular price for 
small lots. 

Barb Wire.—A very good demand is 
reported, but prices are no stronger; in 
fact, the manufacturers do not seem to be 
trying to advance rates. The fight which 
has been prosecuted with more or less 
vigor for the last few years between those 
who draw their own Wire and those who 
purchase Wire is being pushed more bit- 
terly than ever, and it is possible that 
prices will not improve until the trade has 
passed into fewer hands. The attitude of 
the manufacturers has pushed jobbers’ 
prices down, and $2.75 is now named for 
carloads or mixed carloads and $2.85 for 
small lots. Galvanized Wire is offered at 
60¢ @ 100 Tb in advance of these quota- 
tions. 


Pig Lead.—Prices have declined to 
3.45¢ under sales of 500 tons for delivery 
in February and March, with manufact- 
urers Claiming to be well supplied for at 
least 60 days. There is a growing feeling 
that present prices are low and compara- 
tively safe, but buyers are apathetic at 
present. 











Chattanooga. 


Office of The Iron Age, Carter and 9th Sts., t 
CHATTANOOGA, February 18, 1889. 

Pig lron.—The situation is but little 
removed from that reported last week; 
there isa firmer feeling prevailing, although 
prices have underyone but little change. 
Sales are very active, which has resulted 
in much larger amounts changing hands 
than usual and there is not the supply on 
the market that there was a few weeks ago. 
Southern consumers are buying quite 
heavily, much more so than usual; in fact, 
it appears to be the general feeling among 
all consumers, North and South, that now is 
the time to lay in stocks for the next few 
months, and it is very largely being acted 
upon. What the effect of the storage and 
warrant system will in the future have 
upon the prices of Pig Iron yet re- 
mains to be seen—as yet the workings of it 
are not perfected. There seems to be some- 
what of a difference of opinion expressed 
as to the effect upon prices. There are 
those who think that the storage of large 
amounts of Iton which is ready for delivery 





at any moment will act as a menace 
to speculation and lead to an advance 
in prices. Should the furnaces rely upon 
this avenue of placing their product to a} 
considerable extent, and this may with- 
hold it from the market, it can hardly do 
otherwise than stiffen up the market to 
some extent and perhaps place it more on 
a conservative basis. This appears to be 
about the general opinion of those who 
have expressed themselves upon the sub- 
ject The question will eventually solve 
itself in this way. Should production 
continue to be greater than the consumption 
and stocks continue to accumulate in the 
different storage yards, there would be less 
danger from an extreme depression in 
prices, as has occurred in times gone by. 
It will give more time for the less-favored 
stacks to close up their business without 
such sacrifice as might otherwise occur. 
Upon the whole, the subject is being 
looked upon as a sort of balance-wheel 





that will act as a regulator of the Pig 
Iron business. 





Cincinnati. 


Office of The Iron Age, Fourth and Main Sts. | 
CINCINNATI, February 18, 1889. ' 

Pig Iron. — Confidence has gained 
ground in the local market during the 
week, and a fair volume of business has 
been transacted. Statistics show that there | 
is very little accumulation of Iron now, 
and that production has been reduced to 
within a close proximation of consump- 
tion. Such conviction has given a stronger 
feeling to producers, and their feeling has 
been more generally communicated to 
buyers, who have acted upon such infor- 
mation as is reflected in the demand, which 
has been well distributed. No large in- 
dividual sales have been reported, the 
largest being for 1500 tons No. 1 Southern | 
Foundry at $15 ; some have been reported 
sold at $15.25. But while foundry grades 
havesold moderately well, the demand has 
been more for Forge Lron, 1000 tons Gray 
Forge selling at $13, 1000 do. at $13.25 
and 1000 tons Mottled at $12.50, cash; 





other lots of Mottled have sold at $12.25. 
For Car-Wheel Iron the demand has been 
active, 5000 tons Southern reported sold 
on basis of $25; moderate amounts of 
Lake Superior Car-Wheel have sold at 
$21.50, spot. It is reported that present 
shipments from Southern furnaces are the 
largest on record. Generally speaking, a 
stronger tone prevails, with higher prices 
asked and obtained in some instances. 
The following are the approximate prices 
current here at the close for cash, f.o.b. : 


Foundry. 
Southern Coke, No. 1 (new classifi- 

in Pee ahei chacdadacas .--$15.00 @ $15.50 
Southern Coke, No. 2 (new classifi- 

cation)... ...... rkckdueweGiewns ae 14.50@ 14.75 
Southern Coke, No. 3 (new classifi- 

DS  , «_o ¢exececccen MAG SAR 
Ohio Soft Stone Coal, No. 1........ 15.00@ 16.00 
Ohio Soft Stone Coal, No. 2........ 14.50@ 15.00 
Maboning and Shenango Valley. 16.50@ 17.00 
Hanging Rock Charcoal, No. 1.... 21.00@ 22.00 
Hanging Rock Charcoal, No.2... 19.00@ 22.00 
Tennessee and Alabama Charcoal, 

o_o ae 18.00@ 18.50 
Tennessee and Alabama Charcoal, 
PW ccdncauresanduweexdbdenausdas 17.00@ 18.00 
Forge. 
Strong Neutral Coke............... 13.00@ 13.50 
Mottled Neutral Coke ............. 2.35@ 12.75 
GE Width se eciacudasvccasdexie 13.00@ 13.25 
Car-Wheel and Malleable Irons. 
Southern Car-Wheel. ............. 20.00 @ 25.00 
Hanging Rock, Cold Blast. ....... 22.00@ 25.00 
Lake Superior Car- Wheel and Mal- 
MS Onteaxadectenencas ceded -- 21.00@ 22.00 


Manufactured L[ron.—Generally speak- 
ing, the market has been slow, but a few 
mills have been well supplied with orders, 
and prices have changed but little. 


Nails.—The market has _ remained 
quiet and easy, without essential change 
in prices: 12d @ 40d sell at $1.90 
@ $1.95 ® keg, with 10¢ rebate in 
carload lots at the mills. Steel Nails sell 
at $1.90 @ $1.95, and Steel Wire Nails at 
$2.60 @ $2.65 P keg. 


Old Material.—There has been a 
moderate demand for Old Rails, with small 
sales on line of O. & M. R. R. at $21.50, 
cash; holders ask $22 at the close, but 
buyers hold off. There have been small 
sales of old Wheels at $18 @ $18.50 # 
ton, spot. 


—- > — 


Birmingham. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., February 18, 1889. 

Pig lron.— While prices in Iron remain 
practically unchanged, the feeling is con- 
fident and expectation of better things 
almost buoyant. The money market is 
easier than for some years, and from what 
the bank authorities say, it will be fair 
enough sailing for any legitimate business 
here for some time. The fact that after 
the stress of reaction from the boom has 
done its worst, the large majority of 
property here 1s utterly unencumbered, 
gives great encouragement to those who 
offer money, and they are more than 
ready to lend it on reasonable security. 
The Hull storage scheme has recently been 
much discussed, but the opinions arrived 
at are conflicting. One furnaceman said 
to your correspondent he thought it will 
help the furnaces by keeping up the price 
of Iron; that if any of them become hard 
up they could get an advance which would 
enable them to tide over the pressure. 
Another’s theory was that the lower the 
prices the better the chances for the ad- 
vancement of this district, and Birmingham 
could afford to be independent of the stor- 
ageschemer. The fact was pointed out that 
during the depression some years ago the 
few Birmingham furnaces 1n operation went 
along without cessation or embarrassment, 
and so it is held they will always doin any 
ordinary contingency. The district, that 
is including all North Alabama, is dis- 
tinctly looking up. Progress has been 
largely made in mixing better grades, both 
of Coal and Iron Ore. Sheffield by this 
will be particularly benefited. The furnace 
at Trussville, this county, to which another 
will soon be added, will use Coke made 
from a Murphree’s Valley vein of Coal, 
about 25 miles north of here. The opera- 
tors who have worked the Pennsylvania 
Connellsville Coal say this Alabama Coal 
will make fine clear Coke, as good as can 
be produced anywhere in this country. 
The Sheffield people have been getting 
Coke from West Virginia uatil recently. 
Now they are beginning to receive con- 
signments from new ovens in the Warrior 
Coal fields at Jasper, Walker County, 
about 40 miles south. There has been no 
break since the last report in the way of 
smooth operations in the district. One of 
the new furnaces at North Birmingham of 
the Sloss Steel and Iron Company will go 
in blast during the week. 





Cleveland. 


CLEVELAND, February 18, 1889. 

Iron Ore.—None of the big mining 
companies has fixed prices, although 
there is no material difference of opinion 
as to what these prices will be eventually. 
Quotations for 1889 can be estimated al- 
most to acertainty. Non-Bessemer Ores 
will bring 40¢ more @ ton than was paid 
at the beginning of last season, and Besse- 
mer Ore from 25¢ to 35¢ more. One heavy 
consumer, when offered Bessemer Ore at 
40¢ advance over last year’s quotations, 
promptly oftered to pay 30¢, leaving a dif- 
fetence of but 10¢ # ton between the 
mine owners and the furnacemen. The 
Ore men are encouraged just at present by 
reports of increased demands for Steel 
Rails and Bessemer Iron, and a heavy 
buying movement is expected to follow 
the first announcement of quotations. It 
is said that 200,000 tons of Ore could be 
quickly disposed of now on the docks. 
Instead of this amount, there ar2 less than 
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35,000 tons of unsold Ore to be obtained, 
and this is rapidly disappearing. A small 
lot of non-Bessemer Hematite Ore already 
on the docks is said to have sold for $4.10 
# ton during the past week. It is now 
confidently believed that several of the 
largest mining companies will fix prices 
within the next ten days. 

Pig Iron.—The market has improved 
in tone. Three or four large manufact- 
urers report a strong demand for Bessemer 
Iron, and it is thought that the tide has at 
last turned in the direction of the seller. 
A number of furnacemen have announced 
their intention of refusing to make addi- 
tional concessions, despite rumors to the ef- 
fect that Mill Iron has sold as low as $15.25, 
cash, during the week just closed. Foundry 
Iron has also been reported a point or two 
lower, but only scattering and unimpor- 
tant sales at the reduced figures have oc- 
curred. The outlook, as a whole. is decid- 
edly more hopeful and an active buying 
movement is looked for early in March. 
A good deal of Iron is unquestionably 
going into consumption. 

Old Rails.—A 1000-ton lot of Old 
American Rails was offered during the 
— week at $21.80, and $21.50 is proba- 

ly a fair quotation. 








Louisville. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., February 18, i889. 


Pig Iron.—There has been no notice- 
able change in the market during the past 
week, and prices of Iron still remain at 
very low figures. Several furnaces have 
withdrawn from the market, and refuse to 
sell at present prices, seeming to think 
that the market must show some improve- 
ment in the next 60 days. Foundry Irons 
sold last week at remarkably low prices, 
making the prospect look almost as dis- 
couraging as ever, excepting that the 
movement taken by some furnaces in with- 
drawing from the market may cause bet- 
ter prices. It seems to be the universal 
opinion of Pig-Iron men that the market 
will show a change for the better in the 
near future. We quote for cash as fol- 
lows: 

Southern Coke, No. 1 Foundry, 


new classification................ $14.75 @ $15.25 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Foundry, 

new classification............... 14.25@ 14.75 
Southern Coke, No. 3 Foundry, 

new classification................ 13.75 @ 14,25 
I ous pokes a kapcancvae 18.25@ 13.75 


e 
White and Mottled, different grades 12.75 @ 13.25 
Silver Gray, different grades. .... 13.00@ 13.50 
Southern Charcoal, No. 1 Foundry 16.25@ 16.75 

- - 1 eins 14.75@ 15.25 
I ens ck eae ain --- 2L.75@ 22.75 


Southern Car-Wheel, other brands 18.00@ _ 19.50 
Hanging Rock Coke, No. 1 Foun- 


Deas skicrinn kits wbbiiins’ sem analenes 15.50 @ 16.00 
Henaing Rock Charcoal, No. 1 

iy coke Keath buwececss cee 19.50@ 21.00 
Hanging Rock, Cold Blast......... 20.75 @ 2.75 





St. Louis. 


OFFICE OF The Iron Age, 212 N. Sixth st., | 
St. Louis, February 18, 1889. { 
Pig Iron—Shows little or no change, 
either as regards price or demand, from 
last week’s report. While it is true a num- 
ber of furnaces in the South have blown 
out, and others advanced their prices, yet 
consumers show no disposition to provide 
for future requirements, and are only in 
the market to supply the present needs, 
and seem to think that prices will be all 
right when they are in a position to be- 
come purchasers for future wants. Sales 
are for small lots, and large buyers seem 
to be out of the market, for the time being 
at least. We quote as follows, for cash, 
f.o.b. St. Louis. 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Foundry, $15.25 @ $15.75 
Southern Coke, No.2 Foundry, 15.00 @ 15,25 
Southern Coke, No. 3 Foundry, 14.25 @ 14.75 


ID is 56560 5t0a5< 000s 13.50 @ 18.75 
ee 17.50 @ 20.00 
Lake Superior Charcoal....... 21.00 @ 21.50 


THE IRON AGE. 


Missouri. 
Charcoal Foundry, No. 1...... 16.00 @ 16.50 
Charcoal Foundry, No. 2 ..... 15.00 @ 15.50 
Tennessee. 


Charcoal Foundry, No, 1...... 17.50 @ 1850 
Charcoal Foundry, No. 2...... 16.75 @ 17.50 


Connesville Coke, f.o.b. East St. Louis, 
$4.70; St. Louis, $4.85. 


Bar lron.—There is no demand to 
speak of, and small orders are the rule, 
while large lots still remain ‘‘in the near 
future.” The outlook is improving, how- 
ever, and a number of inquiries have been 
received for some good round lots, which, 
if prices are satisfactory, will be closed 
during the coming week. Irregularity in 
prices continues and it is difficult to quote 
with any degree of accuracy, as concessions 
are frequently made on orders for desirable 
specifications. Small lots from store are 
quoted at 1.85¢ @ 1.90¢, according to 
quantity and quality. 

Barb Wire.—The volume of business 
continues large, and mills are well filled 
with orders, so much so that in some in- 
stances they are a week or ten days behind 
their orders. Prices show no improve- 
ment. Manufacturers think, however, 
that with the assistance of the spring de- 
mand the chancee aref avorable for 
some advance over the prices now rul- 
ing, which are as follows: Carload lots, 
Two and Four Point Painted, $2.90 ; carload 
lots, Two and Four Point Galvanized, 
$3.50, f.o.b. St. Louis; less than carload 
lots, 5¢ additional. 


> 


New York. 


Office of The Iron Age, 66 and 68 Duane street. + 
New YORK, February 20, 1889. 

American Pig.—The market is mod- 
erately active, and while some authorities 
in the trade note a slight improvement, 
facts are continually cropping up, which 
give the market an appearance of irregu- 
larity. Pressure to sell comes from various 
quarters, both North and South, in foundry 
and forge grades, and, although the quan- 
tities thus thrust upon the market are not 
large, the fact that low figures are accepted 
tells. It should be noted, however, that 
in some cases a small lot is put into so 
many hands to sell that the impression is 
created among buyers that large amounts 
are urgently offering. We hear of con- 
cessions in exceptional instances in Gray 
Forge and in No. 2 Foundry, and are in- 
formed that No. 1 can be purchased at 
$17.50 for Standard Northern makes; 
White Southern Iron is still available at $17 
for No. 1. Standard Northern No. 2 can 
be purchased at $16.25. The discrepancy 
between quotations at leading Western 
oints and in the East, on Southern Iron 

as attracted attention. Taking $14.75 
at Cincinnati for No. 1, and adding the 
difference in freight, $1.11, an equiva- 
lent of $15.86 is reached This is $1 
below the quotations made by Southern 
furnaces in this section. The only 
explanation offered thus far is that 
Southern representatives have not cut 
deeply because they have feared sharp 
retaliatory measures by Northern furnace 
companies. It would seem improbable 
that so great a disparity could long exist, 
| however, and so long as there is not a 
j}marked advance in the West, Southern 
Iron will be a very serious menace to 
| prices in this section. We quote standard 
Northern No. 1, $17.50 @ $18; No. 2, 
$16.25 @ $17.00, and Gray Forge, $15 @ 
$16, all at tidewater. 

Scotch Pig.—We quote: Coltness, 
$20.50 @ $21; Shotts, $20 @ $20.50; 
Langloan, $20 @ $20.25; Summerlee, 
$20.25 @ $20.50 and Dalmellington, $19.25 
@ $19.50. 


Spiegeleisen.—We note sales of about 





2000 tons of Foreign 20 ¢ at $26.75 ex-ship 
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and a small quantity of Domestic 10 to 12, 
@ $22.50, delivered at mill in Eastern 
Pennsylvania, 


Plates.—We quote Iron Tank, 2¢ @ 
2.2¢; Shell, 2.25¢ @ 2.4¢; Steel Tank 
and Ship Plate, 2.15¢ @ 2.25¢; Shell, 
2.35¢ @ 2.5¢; Flange, 2.6¢ @ 2.75¢, and 
Fire-box, 34¢ @ 4¢. 


Structural Iron.—We quote Sheared, 
Plates, 1.9¢ @ 2¢; Universal Mill Plates, 
2¢ @ 2.1¢; Angles, 2¢ @ 2.10¢; Tees, 
2.4¢ @ 2.6¢, and Channels and Beams, 
2.8¢ on dock for all sizes. 





Bar Iron.—We quote: Carload lots on 
dock, half extras, Common, 1.65¢ @ 
1.75¢; Medium, 1.75¢ @ 1.8¢, and Re- 
fired, 1.8¢ @ 2¢. 


Steel Rails.—The report of the Board 
of Control for the ist of February shows 
that the sales by the mills to that date 
aggregated 494,441 tons this year, against 
394,897 tons reported up to the same time 
a year ago. This shows an increase of 
100,000 tons. We are convinced that now 
the orders aggregate at least 650,000, the 
total allotment being 777,968 tons. The 
shipments in January were only 64,352 tons, 
of which 41,374 tons were from two mills. 
Eight works shipped less than 2000 tons 
each, and six less than 100 tons. The re- 
turns of the Board of Control are particu- 
larly interesting from the point of view of 
the territorial distribution of orders. The 
Eastern mills, which includes the Penn- 
sylvania, Bethlehem and the two Scranton 
mills, report sales of 213,978 tons; the 
Pittsburgh district, including Edgar 
Thomson and Cambria, have 173,640 tons, 
The Allegheny Bessemer, which does not 
report, may carry this to 200,000 tons. 
The three Chicago mills—the North Chi- 
cago, Union and Joliet—have, together, 
108,823 tons. The same Eastern mills 
shipped last year 471,747 tons. The two 
Western Pennsylvania mills shipped 221,- 
309 tons, and the Chicago group 402,636 
tons. It will be noted how greatly the 
Chicago mills have suffered through the 
deplorable condition of the Northwestern 
railroads. Practically the at systems 
upon which they are dependent have not 
bought even a fraction of their require- 
ments. Altogether there have been few 
large purchases. The following list em- 
braces all the sales upward of 10,000 tons 
thus far: Pennsylvania Railroad, 51,148 
tons; Union Pacific, 17,000; Erie, 20,000; 
Pacific Improvement Company, 10,000; 
Alabama Terminal, 14,123; Chicago, Bur- 
lington and Quincy, 11,250; Lackawanna, 
10,000; Fort Worthand Rio Grande, 10,000; 
M. Kennedy, 13,558; 8. Kneeland, 12,335; 
Lake Shore, 12,000; Lehigh Valley, 10,- 
502; Lynchburg and Dunham, 10,000; 
Missouri, Kansas and Texas, 12,990, and 
Missouri Pacific, 15,000 tons. The 
absence of many large systems is note- 
worthy. The relative position of the 
three groups of works alluded to in the 
above has an important bearing in the mar- 
kets. With possibly one exception, the 
active mills in the East have business 
enough to last them for a considerable 
period. Relatively speaking, they and 
two of the Pittsburgh mills are sufficiently 
well supplied with orders to be somewhat 
indifferent. So far as we can learn, none 
of the Eastern mills would now accept 
$26, which was taken some weeks since. 
The majority ask $27 or more, and it is 
very doubtful whether any lower offer 
would be entertained. 


Old Rails.—We note a sale ot 300 to 
400 tons of American Tees, for delivery at 
Norwich at $22 delivered. 





Track Material.—There have been 
sales of round lots of Spikes, which we 
quote 2¢ @ 2.10¢. Angles remain weak 
at 1.80¢ @ 1.85¢, while Bolts and Square 
Nuts are quiet at 2.65¢ @ 2.75¢. 
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Financial. 


The financial and business outlook has 
not distinctly improved during the week, 
although the tone is cheerful on all sides 
in prospect of more activity at an early 
day. Several important interests are af- 
fected by pending negotiations concerning 
railroad management and _ transactions 
are held in abeyance. Complaint comes 


from Chicago of much trouble in 
east bound freight cases from under- 
billing, false invoicing and other 
irregular practices, and a_ reduced 


margin of profit isadvised, so that the in- 
direct and weak lines shall be depressed 
of their opportunities. Taken together, 
the exhibit of gross earnings of railroads 
for January 1s much more favorable, con- 
trasted with a year ago. The movement 
of cotton this year is inmuch larger volume. 
Commissioner Cooley, speaking of the 
railroad presidents’ agreement, says: ‘* The 
act to regulate traffic is, on the whole, con- 
servative and beneficial, and its most vig- 
orous provisions cannot inflict upon 
carriers subject to it so much michief as 
the managers voluntarily bring upon them- 
selves by the old abuses of these rate 
wars.” All of the business exchanges 
will be closed on Friday next, Washing- 
ton’s Birthday. 

The Stock Exchange markets were gener- 
ally strong and active. Much uncertainty 
was caused by the attitude ot the “Q” 
managers in reference to the agreement of 
the Interstate Railway Association, which 
was understood to have for its object the 
renewal of investments in the extension of 
Western roads. On Tuesday night Presi- 
dent Adams was inclined to believe that 
all the signatures would be obtained. The 
same day, in this city, the Trunk line presi- 
dents agreed not to continue joint rate or 
other traffic arrangements with any con- 
necting roads engaged in manipula- 
tions and devices which clearly vio- 
late recent agreements and the In- 
terstate Commerce law. On _ Thurs- 
day B. & Q. advanced on the news 
that a quarterly dividend of 1 per 
cent. had been declared. On Monday a 
decline in St. Paul and other grangers was 
attributed to the refusal of the Iowa 
Railroad Commissioners to substitute the 
Illinois tariff for their own. On Tuesday 
the market was dull awaiting news from 
Chicago. The engagement of $500 in 
gold for export had no effect. Jay Gould 
retired from the Board of Directors of the 
Delaware, Lackawanna and Western, owing 
to his health. The stockholders of the 
Bethlehem Iron Company voted to increase 
the stock from $2,000,000 to $3,000,000. 

Government bonds are quoted as fol- 
lows: 


U.S. 1891, registered.... .... ... ... 107% 
U.S. ie afk ccksoredeunpentewe 109 
re Ee NE oo hi s6.cccdenuveweanwe lL 
Ae 8 UO ere 12834 
Ch, GOIN Giiikiietc ss. i ccnce vevenes ot cx Taw 


The total amount of bonds purchased 
to date under the circular of April 17 is 
$117,668,450, of which $51,337,300 were 
4 per cents, and $66,331,150 were 44 per 
cents. 
723,889, of which amount $65,925,899 was 
paid for the 4 per cents, and $71,797,990 
for the 44 per cents. 

The weekly statement of the associated 
banks showed heavy gains resulting from 
bond purchases by the Government, as 
well as from receipts of currency, chiefly 
from the South. There was consequently 
a decrease of $3,142,000 in surplus reserve, 


The cost of these bonds was $137, - | 


| 
| 


which now stands at $17,293,000, against | 


$17,937,000 in 1888, and $15,500,000 in 
1887. Loans were slightly convracted. 
Specie increased $3,715,400, and legal 
tenders $209,700. Loans and deposits 
are now near the maximum, as compared 
with any former period. 

Money is easy. Rates are 3 ¢ for 60 
days, 3} and 4 @ for 90 days and four 


| 


j 
| 
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months, and 4 and 5 ¢ for longer dates. | 
There is no change of importance in com- | 
mercial paper, which is in good demand, | 
and some banks are buying which have 
not been in the market for a long time. 
The market for sterling is firm at $4.87 @ 
$4.894, to which point rates were advanced 
on Friday, so that it is not unlikely gold 
may be shipped profitably as an exchange 
operation for the first time in two years. 

The exports from this port continue to 
show an increase as compared with last | 
year. The total for the week ending to- | 
day was $7,798,498, cotton figuring very 
largely in the shipments. For the cor- 
responding week of 1888 the exports were 
$5,472,458. 

General trade is quiet, but fully holds 
its own, compared with one week ago. 
The aggregate clearings of 42 cities show 
an increase of 28.5%. Outside of New 
York the increase was 15.6%. New York 
gained 36.1%; Milwaukee, 32 6 4; Kansas 
City, 31.5 4; New Orleans, 28.6 4; Balti- 
more, 21.1 4;'Chicago, 20.2 ¢; Pittsburgh 
19.5 4; Detroit and Philadelphia, 13.6 4 
each; Boston, 13.44 and St. Louis and Cin- 
cinnati 11.2 ¢ each. Indianapolis decreased | 
72%; Los Angeles, 46.14 and San Fran- 
cisco 5%. In our local jobbing trade the 
movement in dry goods compares well in 
the amount of business done a year ago, but 
no rush is looked for before the beginning | 
of March. There is some further cutting of | 
prices, to prevent a diversion of trade to 
other points. Wholesale grocers notice a 
good distributive demand, excepting for 
coffee, which is sluggish. Flour is stiffly 
held despite a reaction in wheat, which is 
about 2¢ lower forspot. Reports received | 
from Antwerp stated that the wheat crop in 
South America is a failure. The movement 
of corn is free from all the Atlantic ports 
and the exports of provisions are in excess 
of the same time last year, comprising 
6,534,000 Ibs. of lard and 12,500,000 tbs. 
of bacon. Cotton advanced ,',¢ for spot. 
As a whole prices have a lower range. 

The advance statements of January ex- 
ports from the United States show the 
movement under the four principal classes 
to have aggregated in value $7,500,000 
more than for the corresponding month 
of 1888, due to the larger movement of 
corn. For seven months the comparison 
with the previous year shows that the 
aggregate value of the four principal 
classes exported closely corresponds, as | 
follows: 





1889, 1888, 
Breadstuffs (7 months). $73,814,700 82,501,764 














Cotton (5 months).... 149,841,015 148,088,757 
Petroleum (7 months).. 29,935,47 27,790,741 
Provisions (7 months). 57,263,581 53,593,081 

Ee $316,852,766 $311,924,343 


= 


Exports of specie from this port during 
the week were $288,000, and the imports 
of specie $379,000. Since January 1 the 
exports are $3,885,000, as compared with 
$3,465,800 for the same time last year. 
The imports of merchandise at this port | 
during the week were valued at $9,691,- | 
000, of which $5,875,000, represents dry 
goods. Since January 1 the total is 

70,162,000, an excess of $4,500,000, | 
compared with last year. 

The New York Board of Trade desires | 
to co-operate with the movement origin- 
ating in St. Louis to secure the enactment 
of a national bankruptcy law. The Direct 





| Tax bill, though passed by both houses, | 


hangs fire. There is little prospect of the 
passage of any revenue bill at this session 
of Congress. The Legislature of Dela- | 
ware has passed ap act repealing the law 
which imposed a tax of $25 on persons 
selling goods by sample in that State. A 
new banking institution, to be known as | 
the Cosmopolitan Bank, has been organ- 
ized under the State laws, and will soon | 
be located in the vicinity of Madison | 
square, 
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Coal Market. 


The Anthracite Coal trade is suffering 
from a glutted market and the companies 


| struggle in the effort to uphold prices 
against the competition of large individual 


operators like Coxe Bros. & Co. and Par- 
dee & Co., who are represented as having 


| decided between the alternatives of sell- 


ing Coal at a concession or shutting down 
their collieries. ‘‘ It is stated that Coxe 
Bros. & Co.’s agent acknowledged having 
sold Broken and Egg Coal recently at 
$3.50 } ton or less f.o.b. in New York 
harbor, and he also said that $4 f.o.b. had 
been accepted by his firm for Stove and 
Chestnut sizes.” According to report, the 
sales agents of the large companies, at a 


| conference last week, seriously discussed 


the expediency of freezing out individual 
concerns by making a general slash in 
prices, but the final decision was to stand 
firmly in their present attitude. The 
Reading Company’s accumulation at Port 
Richmond has increased to 225,000 tons, 
and yet they are unable to load their steam 
colliers in the absence of orders for 
Easteru shipment. A ‘‘ high official” in 
Philadelphia is quoted as saying that no 
more collieries will be shut down at present, 
whatever individuals will do. Not al- 
together in harmony with this view, a 
prominent official of the Coal and Iron 
Company said: ‘‘I do not anticipate any 
change in prices. We are mining too much 
Coal; not only the Reading but all the com- 
panies. It must stop and stop soon or 
there will be trouble. It seems to me that 
all the Anthracite Coal miners ought to shut 
down for two weeks and tri-weekly next 
March, if need be. This policy was pur- 
sued in former years and there is no reason 
for departure from it now.” 

Apparently regardless of ‘‘ trouble” in 
prospect, the production of Anthracite for 
the week ended February 16, was 565,505 
tons, an increase of 105,000 tons over the 
previous week, but a decrease of 93,000 
tons compared with the same week last 
year. Since January 1 the total is 3,788,- 
000 tons, against 3,910,000 for the same 
time in 1888. Reading Railroad’s Coal 
tonnage last week was 97,202 tons, an in- 
crease of 58,041 tons. 

Bituminous Coal is unchanged, but a 
sharp competition is looked for in the 
effort to secure contracts soon to be 
offered. The percentages of production 
for — at tidewater are being 
averaged. 


Metal Market. 


Copper.—In the London market there 
has been no change in spot Chili Bars and 
good Merchantable, both remaining £77.- 
10/, but futures gave way from £75 to £71 
yesterday, the sales summing up 1200 
tons. Meanwhile in our own market the 
syndicate renewed its pool sale to manu- 
facturers for a further period of three 
months, to date from April 1, for a total 
amount of between 12,000,000 to 16,000, - 
000 tb at the old price of 164¢. This is 
the only actual business that has trans- 
pired, nothing having been done on the 
Metal Exchange, where the nominal quo- 
tations for futures ranged from 16.95¢ 
down to 16.75¢ for February to April 
delivery, nominally. Casting brands are 
quoted 153¢ @ 16¢; rumors have kept 
afloat with reference to negotiations be- 
tween the syndicate and the Lake Mining 
Company for modifications in the subsist- 
ing contract on the basis of 15 4 curtailed 
production. Furthermore, it was stated 
that the syndicate intends reducing prices 
in London, so as to stimulate thereby 
more liberal consumption. Details have now 
been received by mail from Paris relat- 
ing to the panic there in Copper min- 
ing shares and those of the Société 
des Métaux. The drop was at one 
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time enormous in both, but it fully ex- 


plained that the financial strength of 
the Société is unimpaired, the firm of 
Rothschild and several other powerful 
financial concerns lending all the aid to 
the Société which it stands in need of. 
Thus in reality it does not look as though 
anything like a collapse of the Société 
were at hand. The fact is that the Paris 
Stock Exchange, as well as that of Lon- 
don and leading Continental countries, is | 
so much mixed up with Copper shares that | 
bear raids are almost of weekly occur- | 
rence, drawing their substance from all 
sorts of mendacious rumors and pure in- 
ventions. The actual product of the 11}! 
Lake Superior mines in January was 4557 | 
tons, as compared with 3686 in 1888. The} 
accounts from the Calumet and Hecla 
about the continuance of the fire seemed to | 
have in reality but little significance. Spot 
Copper advanced this morning from 
£77. 10/ to £77. 12/6, and futures from | 
£71. 10/ to £72. 10/. Lake closed firm 
at 164¢ @ 163¢. 

Tin,.—There has been a further decline 
in spot Tin in London from £94. 12/6 to 
£94 yesterday, and in futures from £97. 7/6 
to £94. 15/, sales summing up 650 tons. 
Here the market followed suit by degrees, 
10 tons spot being sold at 21.30¢, 10 tons 
April at 21.45¢, and subsequently 10 tons 
February and 10 tons April both at 21¢. 
As per cable from Gilfillan, Wood & Co. 
to Mr. Ch. Nordhaus, their agent, 89) 
Water street. The shipments of Tin from | 
the Straits settlement during the fore-half | 
of the current month to the United States 
have been 500 tons, as compared with 200 
same time last year. Since January 1 they 
were 1050, against 600, and to England 
3700, against 4300. There being no change 
in London, the closing price of spot Tin 
is 21¢ here. Tin Plates.—In Tin Plates | 
on the spot very little has transpired, and ; 
that little at rather weaker prices. In fu- | 











tures some orders for Cokes have been 
placed, yet a considerable quantity are still | 
held back awaiting lower prices in Wales, 
and these are gradually coming about. We 


quote, large lines, per box: Siemens- 
Martin Steel, Charcoal Finish, 
@ $5.50; 


Tins, $4.224 @ $4.30, and Wasters $4.124 
@ $4.15. The quotation in Liverpool is 
unchanged at 13/ for Coke Tin. 

Lead.—In the absence of an active con- 
sumptive demand the market has been ill 
sustained, and some 200 tons were sold at 
38¢, the tendency still being downward 
speculators for a rise seemingly not having 
courage enough to take hold of the metal, 
low as itis, Out West the quotation has 
ranged between 3.40¢ and 3.45¢. In Lon- 
don during the week Soft Spanish de- 
clined from £12. 15/ to £12. 10/, and 
English Pig from £13 to £12. 15/. 

Spelter.—The demand being the re- 
verse of active, and Ores obtainable at | 
some reduction in the West, weake ning | 
influences have been brought to bear on | 
the market, so that Common Domestic beni 
to be quoted 4.90¢ on the spot. Produc- | 
tion in 1888, as per statement of Mr. Ch. | 
Kirckhoff, Jr., agent of the Geological 
Survey, 1s shown to have been 55,913 tons 
of 2000 tb, Illinois having produced 
22,445; Kansas, 10,442; Mississippi, 13,- 
465, and Eastern and Southern States | 
9561. Gradually the United States are 
thus becoming quite large producers of 
Spelter. Silesian declined in London from 
£17. 12/6 to £17. 7/6, the quotation here 
being 5}3¢ nominally. 


a 
Ternes $4.124 @ $4.25; 7 





Antimony—Has been moderately dealt 
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Lonpon, WEDNESDAY, February 20, 1889. 


The syndicate agents have continued to 
purchase Chili Bar prompts at £77. 10/, 
but consumers, it is said, have om buy- 
ing at a lower price. The oflicial prices 
for three months’ futures have been reduced 
to £71 @ £72, in the absence of support- 
ing purchases to offset ‘‘ outside” trans 
actions, but these prices are still a full £5 
above what sales are — to have been 
made at on the street ‘‘ ex-syndicate.’ 
Transactions in sellers’ option all 
the year are reported at £61 @ 
£63. The market is in a_ chaotic 
state, suggesting almost complete absence 
of speculative support from the syndicate 
interest, for the time being. 

Stocks in public stores increased 6000 
tons the first half of February, and the 
supply of, Anaconda Matte in Europe is 
now said to be at least 24,000 tons. The 
Chili charters for last half of February, as 
per telegraph, amount to 1000 tons. 

It is reported from Paris that the or- 
ganization of a new company, to be known 
as the Compagnie Auxiliaire des Metaux, 
has been formed, witha capital of £1,600, - 
000, to assist the Société des Metaux. Ne- 
gotiations are said to be pending between 
the two organizations for the transfer of a 
large amount of present Societe des Me 
taux holdings. The total of the latter is 
said to represert an actual outlay of £11,- 
000,000. 

The report also has circulation that a 
loan of £1,000,000 has been obtained from 
London and Continental bankers, against 
which cash warrants have been pledged 
to a total, it is stated, of over 20,000 
tons. 

The syndicate agents have accepted up- 
ward of 4,000 tons of good merchant 
copper, on contracts, purchased at £79 
several months ago. 

The formation of the projected Copper 
Bank has not progressed, and it seems 
to be the opinion in most quarters that 
it is a failure from the present outlook. 
The difficulty is not so much a matter 
of financing under certain conditions, as 
in respect to inducing the large mining com- 
panies to adopt measures that capitalists 
think most advisable. 
the capitalists require that the producers 
curtail their output and continue on at the 
original prices. The mining companies, 
it is said, are willing to accede to the re- 
quest 80 far as restricting the production 
/is concerned, but only on the condition 
that they are compensated, 

Prices for Block Tin have fluctuated 
widely, touching as low as £93. 10/, un- 
der the influence of heavy selling. Sales 
are said to have been large against exten- 


| sive supplies expected trom the Straits, 


and now about due. There has also 
been considerable realizing by holders 
who have carried stocks for some 
time past. The report has been made 


in on the spot for actual consumption at | that the Chinese have increased the pro- 


134¢ Cookson and 114¢ Hallett. 


New York Metal Exchange. 
The following sales are reported: 
MONDAY, February 18. 
PD RT, IEG on onic se sasasccees 21.00¢ 


TUESDAY, February 19. 
ne eee 2 


duction of late, but this was subsequently 
denied flatly. Cash purchases have in- 
creased in volume considerably during the 
latter portion of the week, and the market 
premium on cash Australian has widened 
out to 12/6. 





As matters stand ! 
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The Pig Iron market has continued 
active and a further advance is asked in 
nearly all sections. Most Scotch brands 
have been sold at about 6d advance, as 
have also Middlesboro makes, but no fur- 
ther rise is noted on Hematite. Additional 
furnaces are starting up under the stimu- 
lus of the enhanced prices and brisk de- 
mand, more particularly in Scotland. 
Freights from Glasgow to New York are 
1/ higher. 

The Continental and English Steel Rail 
makers are soon to hold another meeting 
in London, to complete the formation of 
the proposed syndicate. No further 
change has taken place in the prices for 
Rails or Billets, buf makers generally are 
asking 5/ advance over the prices at which 
Blooms and Slabs were sold last week. 

Business in Tin Plates has been com- 
paratively small again. Prices show slight 
irregularity, but the bulk of the trinsac- 
tions are still at an average of 13/ for B.N. 
grade Cokes. The Yuiscedwyn Works 
have started up. 


Scotch Pig.—There continues to be a 
good trade and prices are strong through- 
out. 


No. 1 Coltness, f.o.b. Glasgow .......... 52/6 
No. 1 Summerlee, = ae 5 “ieee cid ete hte 51/ 
No. 1Gartsherne, “ a naaiwaws 49/ 
No. 1 Langioan, - war cere 51/ 
No. 1 Carnbroe, - Twi ... 444 
No. 1 Shotts, - ee ES cia ss yess 50/6 
No. 1 Glengarnock, rossan 48/ 
No. 1 Dalme}lington, “* es ae gatas 44/3 


No. 1 Eglinton, ve DE a eee 42/9 
Steamer freights, Glasgow to New York, 5;: 
Liverpoo! to New York, 10/. 


Cleveland Pig.—Trade in this line has 
continued brisk and prices are 6d higher 
than a week ago. No. 1 Middlesboro’, 
G.M.B., 38/6; No. 3 ditto, 35/. 


Bessemer Pig.—The demand continues 
lively and the market strong. West Coast 
brands, mixed numbers, 46/, f.o.b. ship- 
ping point. 

Splegeleisen.—A good demand is still 
reported and prices are very firm. English 
20% quoted 80/, f.o.b. N. W. England 
shipping point. 


Steel Rails.—There is still an active 
demand, and prices are strong. Heavy 
sections quoted at £4. 10/, and light 
sections £4. 15/ @ £5, f.o.b. at N. W. 
England shipping point. 

Steel Blooms.—Business moderate, but 
makers very much firmer. We quote 
£4. 2/6 for? x 7, f.o.b. at N. W. Eng- 
land shipping point. 

Steel Billets.—The demand continues 
fairly active at firm prices. Bessemer, 24 
x 24 inch, £4. 5/, f.o.b. at N. W. Eng- 
land shipping point. 


Steel Slabs.—The market very firm, 
but demand merely fair. Bessemer, £4. 
2/6, f.o.b. at N. W. England shipping 
point, 


Old Rails.—Transactions moderate, 
but generally at firm prices. Tees 
quoted at £3. 5/ @ £3. 6/, and Double 
Heads, £3. 8/ @ £3. 10/, c.i.f., New 
York. 

Scrap I[ron.—A moderate demand only 
and prices unchanged. Heavy Wrought 
quoted at £2. 2/6 @ £2. 7/6, f.o.b. 

Crop Ends.—Demand rather slow, but 
sellers firm. Bessemer quoted £2. 10/ @ 
£2. 12/6, f.0.b. 


Tin.—The market very irregular and 
looking weak. Straits quoted at £93. 10/ 


@ £93. 15/, spot, and £94 @ £94. 10/ for 
three months’ futures. 
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Tin Plate.—Very little change in busi- 
ness or demand, and prices about the 
same as last week. We quote, f.o.b. 
Liverpool: 






IC Charcoal, Allaway grade....... ....15/3 @ 15/6 
IC Bessemer Steel, Coke finish.... .. 13/6 © 
IC Siemens “ - nanos, a 
TC Coke, B. V. grade........... ...18/ @184 
Charcoal Terne, Dean grade. . 2/ @2/6 


Manufactured Iron.—Common Bars 
are a shade lower. Otherwise former 
prices rule, and the market continues 
fairly active. We quote, f.o.b. Liver- 


pool : 
Sk @ £ s.d. 
Staff. Ord. Marked Bars... .... @8& 26 
“ Common SP Weise: hhh, a ee 
Staff. Bl’k Sheet, singles.... 7 12 6 @ ........ 


Welsh Bars (f.o.b. Wales)...5 26 @ 5 5 0 
Copper.—Cutside of speculative trading 


very little doing. Prices are still unset- 
tled and irregular. The nominal prices 
are: Chili Bars, £77. 10/ for spot, and 
£65 @ £72 for futures. Best Selected, 
£78 asked. 

Lead.—The demand slow and prices 
barely steady. Quoted at £12. 10/ @ 
£12. 12/6 for Soft Spanish. 





Spelter.—Trade moderate at slightly 
lower prices. Quoted at £17. 5/ @ 


£17. 7/6 for ordinary Silesian. 


—e 


Detroit. 


WiiuraM F. Jarvis & Co., successors 
to Chas. Himrod & Co., under date of Feb. 
18, 1889, report as follows:—Pig Iron.— 
There is scarcely any change in the mar- 
ket since our last report. Lake Superior 
Charcoal is moving a little more freely, 
but the majority of buyers still cling to 
the idea that this grade must come down, 
in sympathy with the constantly lowering 
quotations on Coke Irons. Thus far, 
makers stubbornly refuse to accept orders, 
unless full prices are obtained; conse- 
quently buyers are ordering only for im- 
mediate wants. As consumption and pro- 
duction are so nearly equal on this grade, 
it looks reasonable that, unless some fur- 
nace gets hard up, and in order to force 
buying offers at a sacrifice, buyers, when 
they can no longer put off placing their 
orders, will have to pay prices asked; but, 
if a few furnaces accept less, the majority 
are likely to follow suit, and ruinous 
prices will result, and no more Iron be 
sold than would have been at the higher 





prices. For the present we quote as fol- 
lows: 
Lake Superior Charcoal, all num- 

aks vankd ne mnie ach dake nda $19.50 @ $20.50 
Lake Superior Coke, all ore....... 18.75 @ 19.25 
Lake Superior Coke, cinder mixed 17.75@ 18.25 
Standard Ohio Black Band........ 18.75 @ 19.25 
SE eer ee 17.00@ 17.50 
Southern Gray Forge............. 15.00 @ 15.50 
Southern Silvery.... .. . ........ 16.50 @ 17.00 
Jackson County (Ohio) Silvery. . 18.25@ 18.75 
ST OE sic Sakadecceccsdcusadys 18.50@ 19.00 


Foreign Markets. 
FQUIVALENTS. 


See, PORROR SE EAROs icc cccccncovcecs siccceceseseccs 

ER odacss fecdevcotetevcedvedbosducs . 
POP LAMBS). . 0.000. cecceccese ’ : 
UII, 6 ccegseves  nedeseesce 





Micreis (Brazil).. ........ pines be lebeceee 
ee CIID vs vnereeccesssssenes 

Pounds. 
I i eiccd anda d0xtid dcmenuseen beaceckeeans 2.206 
PU cbG Seddchdastcinenar aeceubinvscontnseseecs 134. 





CHILI. 


VALPARAISO, December 21, 1888.—Copper 
was at first well sustained, but toward the 
close buyers withdrew in consequence of 
unfavorable cablegrams. Sales for the fort- 
night reached 12,158 quintals, at from $27.60 
@ $27, the latter equaling £75. 14/, with 30/ 
ce toEngland Coa/.—A cargo of Newcas- 
tl est Hartley fetched 36/ on the spot, while 
later shipments have been paid 46/6, and are at 
— eld at 45/. Eaxchange.—Drafts on 

mdon, days’ sight, are bringing 28%d.— 
Weber & Co. 

WEST INDIES. 

Port oF SPAIN, TRINIDAD, January 18,'1889. 
—Asphalitum.—Our market has been moder- 
ately active and well sustained at $14.04 # 





- | there being quite a revival in the Pi 


ton for Boiled, and $6.84 for Crude, free on 
board, including export duty. Since begin- 
ning of the month there were shipped 1508 
tons, as compared with 278 tons same time last 
ear, and 975 tons in 1887. Exchange on 
ndon, 90 days’ sight, $4.77 @ $4.83.--E. P. 
Masson. 


EAST INDIES. 


MANILA, February 11, 1889.—Hemp.—There 
have been buyers at $15.15-16 ®# picul, against 
$9.5-16 same date last year, equaling # ton, cost 
and freight, £54, against £33. Clearances for the 
United States since last cable amounted to 


8000 tons as compared with 2000 tons in 1888; | 


since January 1, 44,000, inst 19,000; loading 
for the United States, 38,000, against 18,000; 
cleared for England since January 1, 28,000, 


against 21,000; loading for do., 8000, against | 


11,000; cleared for all other ports, 4000, against 
4000; receipts at all ports since last cable, 
18,000, against 9000; and since January 1, 78,000 
bales, against 58,000 in 1888 and 52,000 in 1887. 
Freight.—$7.50, against $5.50. Eachange.— 
6 months’ sight 3/8, against 3/8.—Kerr d& Co., 
through their agent, Mr. Charles Nordhaus, 
New York. 

PENANG, January 9, 1889.—Tin.—Receipts 
during the fortnight reached 13,000 piculs, of 
which Europeans took 80,000 and Chinese 5000. 
The market opened on the 22d ult. at $36.70 
# picul, closing at $37.80, at which both 
Europeans and Chinese have continued buying. 
—Schmidt, Kusterman. 


SPAIN. 
Brtpoa, January 26. 1889.—Jron Ore.— 
Very little transpired during the week, sales 
being limited to a few cargoes of Rubio, which 


may be quoted 7/ @ 7/3; for Campanil the | 
uotation is 8/ @ 8/3, although it is stated | 


that five companies have clubbed together and 
refused 8/6, in view of the scarcity of that 
kind of Ore. There is no impediment to a 
rapid dispatch of steamers, so that the export 
is so far ahead of last year, having been since 
January 1 286,115 tons, against 276,019 same 
time last year. Pig Iron.—There were shipped 
during the week 2249 tons coastwise and 2525 
abroad, the latter by the Vizcaya Company. 
February 2, 1889.—The market has con- 
tinued with a good inquiry without leading to 
much doing, prices remaining unaltered. 
There are steamers enough waiting to take 
their turn in loading, with a joint capacity of 
25,000 tons. Total shipments to-day 345,212 
tons, against same time last year 359,747. Pi 
Iron has been dull with only 815 tons shi aed 
coastwise.—Bilboa Maritimo y Comercial. 


BELGIUM. 


BRUSSELS, February 9, 1889.—Jron.—The 
Belgian Iron market has continued firm with- 
out changing quotations. Consumers gradu- 
ally subscribe to the higher prices fixed, busi- 
ness thereby continuing its normal course. A 
good deal of Forge Pig has been selling to ar- 
rive at 4.60 @ 4.70 francs }#? 100 kg., all the 
way tu —_ 1, a circumstance lending the 
general market a certain degree of stability, 
with a likelihood of Finished [ron soon being 
further advanced in price. The January pro- 
duction of Pig Iron has been 75,640 tons, 32 
blast furnaces remaining blown in and 18 
blown out. Steel Beams f° on gradually 
superceding Iron Beams, . Boel, of La 
Louviére being so far the chief producer. Steel 
is in good request. The Pugree Works made 
a contract for 1500 tons for Switzerland, and 
3000 tons for Mexico, All bolt and Steel works 
have booked orders enough to last them for 
several months. Negotiations for the renewal 
of the International Electrical Syndicate have 
been resumed, but so far led to nothing, the 
pretensions of one of the Belgian mills being 
the obstacle. As for the Belgian share in the 
cupolas for the Meusefort, it may be stated 
that it amounts to 3,000,000 francs.—Moniteur 
des Intéréts Matériels. 


GERMANY. 


HAMBURG, February 9, 1889. — Jron. — 
The improvement in the Rhenish-Westphalian 
Iron market has continued during the week, 
Iron de- 
mand for a couple of weeks pest. The activity 
in Spiegel (10 to 12 4 Manganese), has been 
such, both for home use and export, that the 
price has been pushed to 61 marks # ton. The 
rolling mil’s are quite inclined now to bu 
Forge Pig to arrive all the way to Joly 1, 
stocks having been completely absorbed in the 
hands of various producers. Siegen is now 
getting 53 marks, and the syndicate fixed the 
range at 52.50 @ 54. Foundry Pig is just as 
lively, White bringing 52.50 @ 53; Bessemer 
57; Luxembourg White, 34 @ 35 and ever, an 
Gray, 40 @ 43; English Bessemer, 45/. Fin- 
ished Iron is doing well for home consumption, 
with orders all the way to July 1. Hoop Iron 
r3 m arkably active, the general impression 
being that the tendency in all rolling mill 
products is bound to remain upw for 
months to come, hence the general rush to se- 
cure at current prices whatever hands can be 


| laid on. The Wire branch is also stiffening at 
an advance of 10 marks # ton, both Rhenish- 
| Westphalia and Upper Silesia. Tolerably sat- 
| isfactory reports are made by foundries and 
machine shops; they find it difficult to keep 
pace with the advancing raw material. Car 
works are loaded down with orders, those for 
the week summing up 7000 freight cars and 
5000 passenger and luggage cars. Dortmund 
quotes Wire Rods, 116 @ 118; Steel Rails, 120 
| @ 130; do Sleepers, 120 @ 125, and Steel Rai 
|for mines, 110 @ 115. Metals.—Firmness is 
| noticeable in Lead and Spelter, and weakness 
| in Copper.— Borsenhalle. 


BROLLAND. 


ROTTERDAM, February 5. 1889.—Tin.—Since 
the beginning of the month the Tin trade in 
Holland has been the reverse of brisk, al- 
though a good undercurrent of inquiry exists 
since the last auction of the 31st ult., which 
established a rise of 14 guilder. Holders are 
not anxious to go on selling at 59.25 for spot 
Banca and Billiton, and 59.50 futures. 

The following statement shows the tion 
of Banca Tin in Holland on the 31st Janu 
from the official returns published by the Dutch 
Trading Company : 


1889. 1888. 1887, 
Import in January, 








SE Se dtvnucevents 15,000 =. 23,399 12,499 
Deliveries in January, 
Ran cxciecusedcs 7,950 5,200 14,895 
Stock, second hand, 
We avccadetesest 42,940* 36,309 30,786 
Unsold Stock, Slabs.. 129,371 73,745 43,424 
Total Stock, Slabs 172,311 110,054 74,210 
Afloat, piculs......... 5,000 3,000 4,600 


* Including to-day’s sale. 


Statement of Billiton: 
Import in January, 


RM ts cewaiadaeees 3,298 5,500 11,337 
Deliveries in January, 

edad ewcssvacea 4,535 7,033 8,070 
Stock, Slabs.......... 19,561 14,595 25,888 
Afloat, piculs......... 17,000 18,000 12,500 


Quotation 31st Janu- 


ary : 
a florins..... 581¢ 98 614¢ 
Billiton, florins... 5816 98 614¢ 


The preceding combined returns of Banca 
and Billiton for 1889, compared with those for 


1888, exhibit : 
ual to 
Slabs. 7— 


10,601 331 


A decrease of the import for 
January of... 
Anincrease in the deliveries 
for January of........... 252 8 
An increase of the stock 


second hand of........... 11,597 362 
An increase of the unsold 

GN Olas wa wicccceewauewns 55,626 1,738 
An increase of the total 

WOOO is de nscukdeavenaee 67,2238 


2,1 
A decline of the quotation of Banca of florins 
391¢ equal to £65. 5/ #® ton. 
—De Monchy & Havelaar 


p> EEE $$ 


Long Wire Rope Cables.—The St 
Louis Globe Democrat, of recent date, 
prints an interview with Joseph D. Bas- 
com, of the Broderick & Bascom Rope 
Company, St. Louis, in the course of 
which he gave the following statement 
of long cabies, all of them being 1}-inch 
in diameter : 


Weight, 

For Length, feet. pounds, 
St. Louis, Mo........... 35,400 98,100 
| See 30,950 78,762 
Omaha, Neb............ 28,900 75,218 
Cincinnati, Onio........ 27,241 70,071 
eS ee 24,250 62,561 
Kansas City, Mo....... 23,500 64,235 
St. Louis, Mo.......... 22/300 57,025 


The first rope in the above list is the 
longest and heaviest rope ever made—35, - 
400 feet. The weight of this cable, with 
the reel, was 110,000 pounds. Each rope 
is made in one continuous piece, with- 


out splice. The cables are shipped 
on cars built especially ot 140,000 
pounds capacity. The company has 


recently erected a new and commo- 
dious factory, which they have equipped 
with the latest and most improved ma- 
chinery, principally of their own design- 
ing. They are now enabled to manufact- 
ure wire ropes of any size and length up 
to 100 tons weight in one continuous 
piece, with absolute uniformity of lay un- 
der equal strain on each wire, and without 
twisting the individual wires. 
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Hardware. 


There has been some increase in the 
volume of business since our last report, 
and the market continues fairly active, but 
buyers show little disposition to purchase 
largely, limiting their orders for the most 
part to moderate assortments, in which | 
season goods have a prominent place. 
Prices are exceptionally steady, there hav- 
ing been during the past week no changes | 
of-importance. 


Cut Nails. 


The New York market is quiet, as is 
usual at this season of the year. It is| 
noted, however, that two mills which have | 
at times been pressing sellers in this mar- | 
ket are now shut down. The committee | 
of the association is still at work elaborat- | 
ing the details of the plan similar to that 
now in force in the Ohio Valley, where it | 
is said to work with general satisfaction. | 
We continue to quote $1.80 @ $1.90 for | 
carload lots on dock. 


Barb Wire. 

The Western papers are publishing, with 
glaring headlines, such as ‘‘ Good News for | 
the Farmers,” the following Associated | 
Press dispatch, dated St. Louis, February 
13: 

The discovery has been made here that 
the control of the Barbed-Wire patents | 
is not vested in any American firm or cor- 
poration, because the device of Barbed 
Wire was patented in France, to Louis 
Janin, on April 19, 1865. The law of this 
country, as declared by the United States 
Supreme Court, is that ‘‘ A foreign patent 
for the same thing, or a description of the 
thing in a foreign publication, is as 
effectual to void a patent as if the patentee 
had seen the prior invention, notice to him 
not being important.” If this decision 
holds, and there is no appeal from it, the 
claims of certain persons for royalty under 
the Glidden and other Barbed-Wire 
patents are void, and all the money paid to 
them by the Barbed-Wire manufacturers 
who had no interest in the Glidden patents 
is believed to be subject to recovery. 

The ‘‘ discovery” to which reference is 
made in the above dispatch was the publi- 
cation of the fact cited in a recent issue of 
the Scientific American. Regarding this 
matter the Washburn & Moen Mfg. Com- 
pany say in a private letter, from which 
we are permitted to make the extract, as 
follows: 








We have the paper (Scientific American) 
before us, and have read the article to 
which you refer. Assuming the facts to 
be as stated, it is not necessary for us to 
consider what bearing this might have 
upon the Kelly patent, because that pat- 
ent is now expired. Our only interest is 
in the bearing it has upon the Glidden 
patent No. 157,124, and we do not think 
it would affect that in any way. Glidden 
does not claim to have invented spurs or 
prongs; indeed, he distinctly disclaims 
that in his patent No. 150,683. What he 
does claim in No. 157,124 is a ‘‘ twisted 
Fence Wire with a spur Wire bent at its 
middle portion about it and clamped in 
position by the other Wire strand,” and the 
French patent in question is no anticipa- 
tion of the Glidden invention. 





The Washburn & Moen Mfg. Company 
are now pushing the infringers upon the 
Glidden patent vigorously, with a view to 
effecting a settlement of the points at issue 
as early as possible. The Glidden patent 
will expire in two to three years, and the 
policy of the contestant is said to be the 
delaying of proceedings until after that 
time. The dispatch above printed evi-| 


dently discloses one of the points on which 
they will rely for their defense, and which 
will necessarily consume time in its thor- 
ough investigation as a vital point. It is 
difficult to see how farmers will be bene- 
fited if the fact proves to be true as stated, 
as the price of Barb Wire could hardly be 


| lower, being now sold at cost or under it, 


and a refund of royalty paid would hardly 
reach the consumer, 


Miscellaneous Prices. 


Payson Mfg. Company, 1319-1325 Jack- 
son street, Chicago, IIl., issue circulars with 
revised price lists showing the addition of 
some patterns. One of these is devoted to 
their Payson’s Perfect Sash Locks, which 
are subject to a discount of 60 and 10 per 
cent. The different patterns are effect- 
ively illustrated. Another circular is de- 
voted to their Transom Lifters, the Uni- 
versal being quoted at discount 45 and 
5 per cent., and the Imperial at discount 
50 per cent. 


Athol Machine Company, Athol, Mass., 
make seven sizes of American Meat Chop- 
pers, as per following list, which is sub- 
ject to a discount of 30 per cent. : 


cic ss 2 3 A 4 B 5 
Each .. $5 7 10 12 2 50 60 


These machines, as well as other goods of 
their manufacture, are illustrated and de- 
scribed in a convenient phamphlet. 

The following is the discount sheet of 
the Moore Mfg. and Foundry Company, | 
Milwaukee, Wis., in which it will be ob-- 
served that the different goods of their 





manufacture are arranged alphabetically. 
Terms, 60 days, or 3 per cent. discount for 
cash in 10 days, f.o.b. Milwaukee or 
Chicago: 








Discount 
per cent. 
Acme Barn Door Rollere,........scsseossess 55 
Baggage Car Door Hangers.... ......... 331g 
NY ONE a ccc cbinevshe sued’ saueee 25 
Carriers, for Hemd Botets. .......ccsccsceces 20 
CE OP TE CFG cick ccsccccccicecces 40 
I SA ab coh enes pececinssenesaae 25 
Climax Barn Door Hangers................. 60 
= - » “ Wood Track ...55 
Differential ah eA PN Sis cus sinenqan eka 40 
a gg | rrr rere rr 
SEAT POLE, OGD, occ ccicccdoctacenveccnseen 40 
I err cre eee 40 
eR reer ere rte 20 
we EG a vin sacncukbeskvesav’ 20 
eT NR ities chon cnl hase dhe earee Meet 25 
TROVGRUT TOMO TROGES. wn occ cess cecsc cess ee 
ae sy Serre ee 50 
PERE EPO TEMNNOS, 5 oon sisccscvvcaanckceuee 
Parts for Differential Blocks and Hand Hoists, 40 
IND co iccc cckaacceen ese Sasi seu 
Rail, Double Flange Barn Door, per 100 feet, 
SE vnckssvhnkek aactbekeanaconaneekaune Net 
Rail, Extra Heavy, for No. 5 Railroad 
Hangers, per 100 feet, #3.0............4. Net 
Rail, Channel, for Zenith Hanger, per 100 
 cccesteten, pibaees Seksnweeee Net 
Rail, Wee es cae ea ceil 25 
Rollers, for Heavy Doors...................50 
SE NR, 5 anise eo cnnnns cence seen eh oeee 
Sheaves for Novelty Blocks............... 50 
Bide PUGS. .....00000 Riaiaacscacncscseeee 
NS SOOO TOE, os 5cace csc tevcnwnsend 50 
Street Car Door Hangers...................50 
i Gon toh aneKibenecehsskueanbe kee 70 
Tackle Blocks, Japanned....................50 
Universal Door Hangers......... ...ccsse0; 45 
Vises, with Offizet Jaws .......scccsccceseess 20 
Wild West Door Hangers................... 45 
Wood Track Barn Door Hangers ...........55 
Zenith Barn Door Hangers.................. 55 


Arnold & Co., Norwalk, Conn., manu- 
facturers of Stable Fixtures, Truck Cast- 
ers, Barn Door Hangers, &c., announce the 
following revised discounts : 


Chant Trek COs onsisnsacceviaciaa dis 30 ¢ 
Socket Truck Casters, ..... ..ccesseees dis 50 ¢ 
Stationary Truck Casters.......... dis 0&10 ¢ 
Best Anti-Friction Hangers........ dis 60&10 ¢ 
Boss Anti-Friction Hangers........ dis 60&10 ¢ 
Duplex Wood Track Hangers. .dis 60&10&15 ¢ 
Boss Anti-Friction Roller........... dis 10&5 ¢ 
EE EE cicncagrusbinenandaumun dis 70&5 ¢ 


The Carriage Bolt market is without 
further change, and manufacturers com- 
plain that the recent reduction in the 
combination prices of the goods leaves but 
a narrow margin of profit. There is also 


reason to think that there is more or less 
covert irregularity in the prices of the 
goods. 

The market for Augers and Bits ap- 
pears to be in a somewhat improved con- 
dition, and some of the manufacturers 
have slightly advanced their prices. It is 


to be noted that Augers especially indicate 
this improvement. 


There is a slight improvement in the 
File market, as one or two of the manu- 
facturers have advanced their prices about 
5 percent. The quotations of the other 
makers remain, however, as they have 
been, and the general price of the goods is 
unchanged. 


Gaston, Weston & Ladd issue a neat 


| catalogue and price list relating to Gaston’s 


Silver Compound, Gaston’s Prestoline, 


| Easton’s Prestoline Paste, and Lillibridge’s 


Old English Polish, in which these differ- 
ent articles are described, with a statement 
as to their advantages and their adapta- 
tion to the uses for which they are intend- 
ed. Among them Prestoline, which is a 
liquid metal burnisher intended for use on 
metals other than silver and gold, is given 
a prominent place, and high claims are 


/made for its merit and efficiency. It is 
| described as working rapidly, not gumming 


in use, convenient and cleanly to use, 
not soiling woodwork, finely adapted tor 
bronze, nickel and zine, as well as other 
metals, and possessing other advantages 
which commend it to the trade, A similar 
Polish is put up in the form of Prestoline 
Paste. A number of testimonials in which 
the merits of Prestoline are alluded to are 
given. We give below the prices at 
which these goods are sold, the lists being 


subject to a discount of 20 and 10 per 
cent. : 


Gaston's Prestoline. 
Per dozen. 
EER Oe an. vis nadweeecuee’ $1.25 
I MR Ra isidb sec enionn cvalrea ss 3.00 
SR MATIN ia asia washes bie Gib ieie oc . 9,00 
ge ee ere 15.00 
Ps dh aces vins ia vdevicevuit 28.80 
Gaston’s Prestoline Paste. 
Small Family Size, 3 dozen in box.... .60 
Large Family Size, 2 dozen in box. . 20 
Quarter Pound, 1 dozen in box...... . 2.00 
Half Pound, 6 dozen in case........... 3.60 
One Pound, 3 dozen in case............ 6.00 
214 Pounds, 2 dozen in case............ 12,00 
Five Pounds, 1 dozen in case.......... 22.20 
Ten Pounds, 14 dozen in case.......... 42.00 
Gaston’s Silver Compound, 
No. 1, Small Size, (2 ounce).... ....... 3.00 
No, 2, Regular Size, (4 ounce).......... 6.00 


The following are the quotations of goods 
manufactured by A. W. Bishop, Berea, 
Ohio, descriptions of which are given in 
his catalogue : 


Animal Pokes—I. X. L., per doz........ $6.50 
eS eer Te ore .. 5.50 
oo er a ee 3.75 
ere ee 3.00 

Buckeye Sash Locks, per gross.......... 4,80 

Obituary. 


Rice, Born & Co., New Orleans, La., 
send out in appropriate form the following 
obituary notice of Jacob Born, to whose 
death we referred in a recent issue; as re- 
lating to a prominent Hardwareman who 
achieved a large degree of success and was 
held in high esteem, it will be of interest, 
and it will be especially so to many in the 
trade who had an acquaintance with him 
and appreciated his personal qualities : 


It is with profound sorrow that we announce 
to you the death of our late partner, Jacob 
Born, which occurred at his residence in this 
city, on Friday, Feb: Ist, at 2 o'clock 
p. m., of heart disease, at the of 60 years. 

The event, though sudden and unlooked for 
at the moment, was not altogether unexpected, 
as his health has been seriously ~— for a 
year past, and for some months a fatal termi- 


nation to his disease was known to be only a 
question of time. 

No one knew this better than he, and in con- 
sequence this business, which he had made his 
especial pride, and toward the success of which 
he had contributed so largely, will suffer no 
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change now that he has been called to the re-| to a varied and interesting line of goods. 


ward that awaits those who, like him, strive 
conscientiously to follow the path of duty. 

With scarcely any advantages of education 
in his youth, Mr. Born gradually, step by step, 
worked his way up in the world, educating 
himself as he progressed, until he became re- 

arded as one of the leading business men of 
fhis city, whose counsel was sought and opinion 
res ed by all classes. 
is life offers a conspicuous instance of what 
can be accomplished by application to busi- 
ness, perseverance, observation and strict in- 
tegrity, when combined with ordinary econ- 
omy. 

In the hope that his example may be fol- 
lowed by many, we who have shared his coun- 
sels, and most keenly feel his loss, join in this 
tribute of respect to his memory. 


{tems. 


Reading Hardware Company, Reading, 
Pa., announce that after a period of several 
months their new buildings are completed. 
Their new warehouse has been occupied 
since February 1, and the large iron foundry 
will be put in operation on or before March 
1. They are now placing machinery in 
their new factory building, so that by 
March 20 they will be manufacturing goods 
therein, and state that by April 1 they will 
be in full operation and in better position 
to meet the wants of the trade than they 
were previous to the fire. 


Joseph W. Wayne, 124 Main street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, issues circulars relating 
to bis varied line of Refrigerators, in which 
the different patterns are exhibited and the 


special features of their construction ex- | 


plained. In addition to the assortment of 
patterns for household use larger ones for 
the use of brewers, butchers, grocers, &c., 
as well as beer and wine coolers, are illus- 
trated. He calls atcention tothe numerous 
improvements in the finish that have been 
made in the past few years, new patterns 
put on the market, &c. 

It will be observed that among our 
special notices is one headed *‘ An Un- 
usual Opportunity,” in which a well-estab- 
lished Hardware business is offered for 
sale. Particulars in regard to the location 


and the advantages of the opportunity, | 


extent of stock, &c., are given as above. 


Huber Mfg. Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa., issue a price list of the Arrow Brand 
Augers, Auger its, &c., manufactured by 
Dewitt, Morrison & Kelly. The special 
features of these goods are fully described, 
and emphasis is laid upon their quality. 
The different patterns are also illustrated, 
with the list prices. Circulars also in re- 
gard to the Hardware specialties of the 
company are inclosed. 


Seavey Mfg. Company, 93, 95 and 97 
North street, Boston, Mass., issue a con- 
venient pamphlet showing a varied line of 
Deep Stamped, Retinned and Common 
Stamped Ware, Japanned, Planished, Cop- 
pered and Pieced Tin and Sheet Iron 
Ware, Registers, and Tinmen’s and Kitchen 
Furnishing Goods. It is fully illustrated 
with small cuts, which, however, represent 
the goods satisfactorily, and the pamphlet 
(100 pages) is indexed throughout, facili- 
tating reference to any desired line. 


Chicago Stamping Company, Chicago, 
Ill., issue a 40-page illustrated circular of 
seasonable aaa including Freezers, Oil 
Stones, Challenge Refrigerators, Bird 
Cages, Water Coolers, &c., with a number 
of specialties. They issue another pam- 
phlet which is devoted to Milk Cans and 
Dairy Supplies. 

Fred. W. Shear has severed his connec- 
tion with Bench & Shear, Skaneateles, 
N. Y., and purchased Mr. Nichol’s interest 
in the firm of Nichols & Foote, Scranton, 
Pa., the name of the firm becoming Foote 
& Shear. 


Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co., Chi- 
cago, IIl., are sending out two seasonable 
prices current which have evidently been 
prepared with especial care and relate 


One is their Fishing Tackle catalogue, 
January 29, No. 101, in which is exhibited 
an assortment of Fishing Rods, Reels, 
Fish Hooks, Trolling Baits, Bass and 
Trout Flies, and a variety of Fish Lines, 
including Lines in hanks, Block Lines, 
Coil Lines, &¢. Casting Lines and Leaders, 
Sinkers, Landing Nets, Fly Books, Row- 
locks, Rod Attachments, Mountings and 
| other specialties are also illustrated. In- 


is devoted to the Ashtabula Steel Goods, 
Hoes, Scythes, Curry Combs, Sheep Shears, 
Pruning Tools, 
| Mowers, Wire Netting, Barbed Wire and 
|a variety of other goods, some of which 
are novelties adapted to the wants of the 
spring trade. 


Safes, with testimonials as to their fire-proof 
qualities. 


a circular describing the McMurchy 
Cleaner, which is a cleaner and lead re- 
|mover combined. It is constructed so 
that it is self-adjusting to the surface of 
the inside of barrels from breech to muz- 
|zle, and the efficiency of its operation is 
alluded to. 


E. I. Horsman, 80 and 82 William 


voted to Tennis, Croquet, Base-Ball Sup- 
plies, Games, Home Amusements, Photo- 
| graphic Outfits, &c., in which are repre- 
sented a number of novelties, together 
with well-known goods, 





A circular is issued by Cordley & Hayes, 


| erators, in which a detailed description is 
given of their No. 75 Fiber-Lined Refrig- 


| erator, with a cut showing its construction | 


and a statement of the advantages pos- 
| sessed by it 


A new issue of the official classification 
applying to freights between the seaboard 
and Chicago or St. Louis went into effect 
18th inst., and Hardware, which before 
was second class under all circumstances, 
is now made second class as before when 
shipped under owner’s valuation ; but 
when ‘‘ value 5 cents per pound ” is written 
on receipt it now takes third class. This 
arrangement will be to the advantage of 
the trade on the shipment of many heavy 
goods. 


M. Mahony, Troy, N. Y., in connec- 
tion with the Mahony Boilers, Heaters, 
Furnaces, &c., issues a pamphlet describ- 
ing his line of Gas Sud Iron Heaters and 
Sad and Polishing Irons, &c. <A _ variety 
of Heaters, Sad and Polishing Irons are 
thus exhibited. 


Cordley & Hayes, 37 Barclay street, 
New York, announce that they have ac- 
cepted the agency for the sale of the goods 
manufactured by the Amoskeag Indurated 
Fibre Company, Peterboro, N. H. 


Julius Berbecker & Co., 65 Duane street, 
New York, in connection with their large 
line of Brass Goods, Upholsterers’ and 
Cabinet Hardware, Scissors, Shears, &c., 
are putting on the market a large assort- 
ment of Upholsterers’ Nails, the manu- 
facture of which they control. This is a 
comparatively new branch of manufacture 


to the trade are made by a new method, 
which is referred to as securing an excel- 
lent result in the quality of the goods at a 
moderate cost. The establishment on a 
successful basis of this line of manufact- 
ure as a new American industry is a mat- 
ter for congratulation, and we under- 
stand that the manufacturers are in a 
position without difficulty to meet the 
prices of their foreign competitors, 
who have heretofore had the bulk 





| cidental reference is made to Bicycles and | 
| Base-Ball Goods. The other price current | 


Wheelbarrows, Lawn! 


In connection with these | 
they also send out a price list of Victor | 


J. B. Field & Co., Detroit, Mich., issue | 


street, New York, issues a price list de- | 


37 Barclay street, New York, general | 
agents for Monroe Bros.’ Patent Refrig- | 


in this country, and the Nails thus offered | 
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of the trade, and are, in fact, able also to 
export the goods to other countries The 
catalogue, in which these Nails and a large 
variety of Upholstery Goods are illustrated, 
| with list prices, is one of interest to the 
| trade. 


| 





| The Missouri Refrigerator Mfg. Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo., have issued their 
catalogue for the present year, showing 
their line of Jewell Refrigerators. Be- 
sides the variety of family Refrigerators 
offered, it represents an assortment of 
| Grocer, Upright, Butchers’, Restaurant 
and Hotel Refrigerators, with which it is 
anuounced that they are prepared to fur- 
nish at short notice a line of Bar Fixtures, 
Beer Coolers, Counters, &c. It is stated 
that, in order to meet the demand for 
| these goods, it has been necessary to more 
than double their manufacturing capacity 
and to add a large warehouse. 


|THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
SCREW COMPANY 


| was held February 12, at the office of the 
company, Providence, R. I. From the 
report of William H. Henderson, the treas- 
urer, who has occupied this position for 
| 25 years, his connection with the company 
covering 30 years, it appears that the busi- 
'ness of the corporation during that time 
has more than quadrupled. The number 
of personal accounts on its books has in- 
creased from about 850 in 1860 to 2700, the 
| customers being now in every one of the 
United States. The total sales from the 
| commencement of the business to December 
31, 1888, amount to nearly $53,000,000, and 
the total ascertained losses were onlv $79,- 
| 030, less than one-seventh of 1 per cent. of 
the sales. Aftera resolution in recognition 
of the long, faithful and able service ren- 
dered by Mr. Henderson as treasurer, it was 
moved that a testimonial of the company’s 
appreciation be obtained and presented to 
‘him by the board of directors. From a 
synopsis of the report of the president, 
Edwin G. Angell, we make the following 
extract: 

The report states that the Screws carried 
over are selling at a large advance over the 
| prices of 1885. The sale of Wood Screws in 
1888 was disappointing, partly because of the 
existence of stocks in Jovbers’ hands, purchased 
at extremely low prices. Consumption fell off 
somewhat, as usual in Presidential years, but 
stocks, old stocks, are reduced, and consump- 
tion has for some time been beyond production. 
In 1887, under the Screw Association, our sales 
were made beyond allotment, and we had to 
pay over to associates a very large sum in cash. 

n consequence our allotment was increased 
and we still have to pay, but not so much as 
formerly. It is doubtful whether such asso- 
ciations are beneficial in the long run. If the 
statistics made available by the association had 
been so before the extensive building of ma- 
chinery brought about by the high prices of 
L881 to 1883 inclusive, it is doubtful if we should 
have had to record the unremunerative busi- 
ness of 1885 to 1887. The demand for Wood 
Screws is limited, and cannot be enlarged at 
the will of inventors and capitalists. We have 
continued experiments in Swaging Screws, and 
feel warranted in building machinery which 
will, with what we now have, produce daily 
half as many Wood Screws as we produced 
daily last year. Rogers has improved on Har- 
vey’s discovery, securing an enlargement of 
four numbers of the Screw gauge with cheap 
material, where Harvey enlarged only two 
numbers, with costly Swedes iron. We have 
devised machinery also to produce a large 
head, which Harvey failed to do, which has 
proved very satisfactory, though at the outset 
ao red impossible. 

ile we hope from the success thus far at- 
tained to employ the new processes to advan- 
tage in the future, you will understand that up 
to this time they have been a matter of expense 
rather than of profit, and therefore have not 
contributed to the profits of the past year. 
Those were the result of the business conducted 
without their aid. The outlook for the 
resent year is not for the moment favorable. 

‘ontinued tariff discussion, overproduction of 
| pig iron, growing accumulation of the sta k 
| of copper in the hands of the French syndicate, 

decline of railroad building, appear to affect un- 
favorably the minds of buyers, and thus far 
sales in 1889 have been light. The foreign 

Serew makers recently formed a Union and ad- 

vanced prices greatly, and our chief competitor 
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abroad is reported to be making four or five 
times as many goods as we are. The estab- 
lishment of a branch factory in Canada to su 

ply this market if Congress reduced the duty 
upon Screws without reference toraw material 
has proved to have been a blessing in disguise 


for us. 
How to Sell Goods. 


Prominent among the features of the 
Territorial Fair, lately held at Salt Lake 
City, Utah, were a number of special 
prizes offered for essays upon different 
subjects, the evident object being to bring 
out suggestions looking to the best means 
of attaining success in various lines of 
business. Mr. Spencer Clawson, a whole- 
sale merchant, offered a prize of $25 for 
the best essay on ‘‘ How to Sell Goods,” 
which prize was secured by Mr. B. F. 
Cummings, Jr. The subject treated is of 
such great interest to a large class among 
our readers that we give the essay in full 
herewith - 


A moment’s reflection will serve to show the 
infinite importance of this subject. It not only 
concerns the salesman and merchant, but every 
member of civilized society; for, as all mem- 
bers of civilized communities are compelled to 
purchase and consume merchandise, it follows 
that all are interested in the manner in which 
the merchandise they buy is sold. 

Methods of selling goods may be pursued 
which are hurtful to the interests of merchant 
and customer alike, and which result in disap- 
pointment and injury to the latter, and a loss 
of custom and final failure to the former. Or 
the merchant may pursue a system which, 
while ee an excellent profit to himself, 
will please, gratify and benefit his customers, 
make them feel that they can do better with 
him than elsewhere, and so secure their per- 
manent patronage. How to avoid the results 
of one method and secure those of the other 
is comprised in the art of selling goods. 

The process of selling the goods is intimately 
connected, indeed begins with, that of buyin 
them; for, as the proverb has it, ‘‘ Goods wel 
bought are half sold.” He, then, who would 
become a successful seller of goods must first 
learn how to buy them; and it is an open ques- 
tion among merchants which branch of their 
calling, buying or selling, requires the longer 
experience, the shrewder judgement, and the 
higher order of business ability. As the present 
a, however, is to treat of the methods to 

pursued in selling goods, it will be assumed 
that the stock to be disposed of has been well 
bought, is suited to the wants of the com- 
munity, and only awaits skillful and judicious 
handling by the salesman to yield satisfactory 
returns to the merchant. 


MARKING THE GOODS. 


One of the most important matters connected 
with the mercantile business is the marking of 
—_ In doing this, three objects should be 

ept in view: rofit to the merchant, read 
sale, and satisfaction to the customer. This 
last object is often lost sight of, but we insist 
that a policy on the part of the salesman who 
does not aim at securing satisfaction to the 
customer is a short-sighted one, and will ulti- 
mately prove disastrous to the dealer. A cus- 
tomer will pay for a suit of clothes a price 
which will yield to the merchant a fair profit, 
and yet be content with his bargain; but were 
a sack of sugar marked to yield half as large a 
a a customer would feel that an attempt 

ad been made to impose upon him. On some 
kinds of goods, then, customers will willingly 
allow the merchants a good profit, but others 
they will purchase only at a very small margin 
above cost. 

It is the duty of the salesman to consider all 
the circumstances attendant upon this feature 
of his business, as the amount the capital 
invested ought to earn, the probable amount 
of the year’s sales, the running expenses of the 
establishment, the kinds of goods handled, the 
competition to be met, the class of trade to be 
catered to, what will and will not satisfy his 
customers, &c. A volume could be written 
upon this one feature of mercantile business, 
but practical ees and native good judg- 
ment are the only means by which a salesman 
can become proficient in it, 

Having considered every circumstance which 
ought to influence him in marking the goods, 
the salesman should make his prices and then 
adhere tothem. A rumor that a house has 
two or more prices, according to the customer 
who is buying, will spread rapidly and soon 
create a distrust very hurtful to its business. 
It is unfair, undignified and downright dishon- 
est to make different prices to different custom- 


Careful investigation has shown that in 
nearly all cases of bankrupt retail dealers a 
large proportion of the goods on their shelves 
were unmarked, and hence in a condition of 
confusion which could not but result in loss 
and disaster. The retail dealer who puts his 
goods on the shelves without marking them is 
tolerably certain to learn by bitter experience 
sooner or later the folly of his course; and the 
wholesale dealer who fails to keep a suitable 
record of prices as the market fluctuates is 
omitting a vital feature of success. 


THE WHOLESALE SALESMAN. 


Whether employed in the establishment at 
home or sent “ out on the road ” in the capac- 
ity of what is called a drummer, the first dut 
of the wholesale salesman is to make himself 
thoroughly and perfectly familiar with the en- 
tire stock of goods in the department or house 
in which he is employed. If an article is men- 
tioned he should be able to state instantly 
whether or not it isin stock. It is of the ut- 
most importance that he should be thoroughly 

on prices, and able to give from memo 
or his pocket price-book the price of any arti- 
cle the instant it is asked. He should be able 
to discriminate accurately between brands, 
grades, qualities, &c., and to explain differ- 
ences between them to a customer. 

Next to having a thorough knowledge of his 
own stock and business, it is important that 
the wholesale salesman should be familiar with 
those of his customer. He should know what 
kind of a business his customer is doing, what 
class of people patronize him, and what goods 
will be most popular among and best suited to 
the needs of that class. A wholesale salesman 
should not try to load up a retail dealer with 

oods not suited to the latter’s trade. If this 
is done the retailer will meet with disappoint- 
ment and loss, and in consequence of dead 
stock will be unable to meet his payments. 
Disgust at his own bad judgment will be 
mingled with distrust of the salesman who in- 
duced him to take the unsaleable goods, and he 
will thereafter a elsewhere. Thus the re- 
tailer is injured and the wholesaler loses a good 
customer. All this may happen when the goods 
causing the trouble are really first-class and 
sold at a reasonable price; the difficulty 
lying in the fact that the wholesale salesman 
either did not know or did not regard what 
the real interests of his customer required. 

All wholesale salesmen of experience under- 
stand perfectly well that, having once won the 
confidence and patronage of a retail dealer, he 
is influenced to a great extent by their advice 
and recommendations. It follows, then, that 
these should be offered intelligently and m the 
strictest good faith, with an earnest purpose on 
the part of the salesman to subserve the best 
interests of his customer. Their interests are 
identical. The more goods the retailer sells the 
more he will purchase from the wholesale house 
which has won his-confidence. A bill of goods 
which is unprofitable for him to buy is unprofit- 
able for the wholesale house to sell to him, and 
vice versa, In fact, a trunk and branch rela- 
tionship exists between a wholesale house and 
the retailers whom it supplies, and the policy of 
the wholesale salesman should to cement 
more and more closely that relationship, and 
strengthen the ties of confidence and friendship 
between the two, always having in view the 
interests of the buyer as well as those of his 
own house. 

It is essential that the wholesale salesman 
should be thoroughly posted respecting the 
financial standing of his customer. Upon this 
point depends to a great extent his success in 
the art of ine goods. It requires little tact 
or ability to sell goods to a customer who is 
bent only on getting all he can on credit, with- 
out due consideration of the matter of making 
payment when due. It may, however, require 
considerable tact to properly treat a customer 
whose intentions are bonorable, but whose re- 
sources, ability or experience are limited. Ifa 
buyer is known or sus to be dishonest, 
sell to him for cash only. If necessary, tell 
him frankly that you do not know him to bea 
man whom you can afford to carry, and that 
your rule is toextend credit to those only whom 
you know you can depend upon. If your cus- 
tomer is worthy of credit up to a limit which, 
however, you do not wish to , avoid what, 
toa good salesman, is second nature, pushing 
goods upon him. Endeavor to furnish him 
with what he really needs, and to satisfy him, 
without going beyond the limit fixed for his 
credit. nt should it be necessary, tell him 
plainly, but in a frank and friendly way, that 
at present you do not wish to carry him for 
more than a given amount. If he is a sensible 
man, he wiil take no offense, and if he is not a 
sensible man, it is unsafe for you to carry him 
on your books. 

Selling goods by traveling salesmen with 
samples is expensive, but long experience has 


ers, other things a — such as quantity, | shown it to be the best method for wholesale 


time, &c. Uniform 


ing one-price houses | dealers in many lines. The sample trunk, if 


command a respect and confidence among | properly prepared and packed, is the wholesale 
customers which sliding scale dealers never | estsblishment in miniature. By its aid the 
country dealer is conducted through the big 


enjoy. 





store in the city, from the basement to the 
highest story, and is able to make selections 
as intelligently as if he had paid his fare to the 
city and was personally present in the estab- 
eens he is dealing with. The salesman 
should see that his sample trunk is complete, 
neatly and systematically arranged and that 
the samples correctly represent the stock. He 
should acquire facility in displaying them, in 
describing grades, qualities, &c., and in giving 
prices. The stationary or traveling wholesale 
salesman should keep complete price books, 
and post them as often as the prices vary. The 
memory should not be depen upon without 
their aid. 
THE RETAIL SALESMAN. 


Much of the foregoing applies to the retail 
salesman, especially in rn to familiarity 
with stock and prices and the giving of credit. 
He should be perfectly familiar with the goods 
he handles and with the prices at which they 
should be sold. If his employer deems it best 
to give him the ‘‘ cost mark,” as will generally 
be the case if he proves a good hand, so much 


TY | the better. He should know exactly where to 


find any article called for, Time is money to 
buyer and seller alike, and the time lost by 
both while a clerk is hunting for some article 
for which a customer is waiting often amounts 
to a heavy percentage of its value. It is thus 
necessary for a retail clerk to be orderly and 
methodical to a strict degree in handling his 
stock. He must at once return to their places 
on shelves or in drawers, &c., the goods he has 
been showing a customer, and he must do this 
in such a manner as to preserve the stock in 
perfect order. A failure to keep the stock in 
order and the goods in their places and neatl 
arranged is probably the most common fault 
of the retail salesman. Toavoid it he must put 
in the spare moments between customers in 
arranging shelves, drawers, showcases, &c., 
and in so displaying the goods as to cause them 
to appear new, fresh, varied and attractive. 
A retail salesman who can and will keep the 
goods arranged and displayed to the best ad- 
vantage willcommand a high salary and will 
be a favorite with customers, 

A very important auxiliary to the success of 
the retail salesman is the keeping up of his 
stock so as to avoid being out of any article. 
— and good judgment are required in 
ordering various lines as fast as they will be 
needed, but not fast enough to overstock. 

The retail salesman, to be successful, must 
learn to read human nature. He must be able 
to perceive quickly the sort of person he is 
dealing with, and to form an accurate judg- 
ment as to what sort of an article, and about 
what price will be likely to suit the customer. 
Scarcely one customer in ten who enters a 
store to purchase an article knows in advance 
exactly what he wants ; and it is the province 
of the clerk to aid him in coming to a conclu- 
sion. The art of doing this may be acquired 
to a great degree of perfection, though not 
without long practice and experience ; and, 
when acquired, it adds immensely to the value 
of the services of the salesman possessing it. 

QUALITIES NECESSARY IN ALL SALESMEN, 


Be industrious ; exert yourself actively to 
show goods to customers and to find what will 
suit them. 

Be patient ; preserve perfect equanimity, 
even though your customer appears trifling, 
fastidious, or exacting. Sincere efforts on your 
part to please him will win in the long run. 

Be polite; under no circumstances speak to 
or treat a customer with impoliteness. To do 
so is to make a mistake inexcusable in a sales- 
man, Your politeness to customers is money 
to your ~—— er, and is one of the considera- 
tions for which you are paid asalary. . 

Be considerate of poverty; do not try to sell 
a poor person a more expensive article than 
he can afford to buy. By so doing you may 
wound his feelings, and cause him to avoid you 
in future. Rather try to suit him with an 
article within his means. If you succeed he 
will try you again. 

Be attentive to small one if a lady 
wishes only a spool of silk, and you — 
furnish her with the shade desired, she will 
— to you when she has a larger purchase to 


e. 

Be truthful ; never resort to deception in 
representing the quality of the goods you sell. 
Truthfulness is in a salesman a virtue which 
will soon begin to tell in a pecuniary as well 
as a moral way, for people will flock to the 
clerk whose word they know they can depend 
upon respecting the value they are getting for 
their money. 3 

Be honest ; not merely because honesty is 
the best policy, but because without it life is a 
failure though wealth flow in to the amount 
of millions, and the world lavish its honors 
and api lause. The most hopeless and con- 
temptible of bankrupts is the man who has 
lost his honesty ; and the most useless of all 
employees—the one who is most expensive 
while least worthy of a salary, who is most to 
be avoided by customers and abhorred by 
merchants—is the dishonest salesman. 
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Arrangement of Stores. 


The Gunn Hardware Company 
flourishing institution of Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 


THE IRON AGE. 


it was to be applied. 


who for many years conducted a retail| covered with a layer of cement and crushed 
Hardware store in that city, and about / stone a foot deep, into which the joists for 
three years ago concluded that he would | the floor were laid before it hardened, thus 
go into the Jobbing business. The con-| forming a solid support for the heavy 


nection with the retail trade was con- 
tinued, and a separate building was 
erected for the wholesale department 








goods intended to be stored there. Two 
rows of inside posts, of iron, were erected 


the whole length of the building, arranged | are A-shaped. 
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| with a large, dry and light basement. It | a portable shute which enters the basement 
| was built with the most careful considera- | window. 
is a/tion as to the use to which every part of 
The basement floor 
It was founded by W. S. Gunn, | was made thoroughly waterproof by being | second floor, in the front of the building. 


basement to the top floor. The offices, 
which are handsomely fitted up, are on the 


The remainder of this floor is used for a 
sample-room. Racks and cases are used 
according to the character of the goods. 
Samples of small wares are fastened on 
long racks extending almost the whole 
length of the room, the frames of which 
Green billiard cloth is 
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Fig. 308.—Gunn Hardware Company.—Arrangement of Store. 


about tive blocks distant. 


The retail | 14 feet from the sides of the building. The 


store is located at 47 and 49 Monroe| joists were thus of short length, so that 


street and the wholesale store at 5 and 7 
South Ionia street. 
the wholesale department Mr. Gunn de- 
cided that it would be best for the per- 
petuity of the business to organize a stock 
company to conduct it, and the Gunn 
Hardware Company is the result, of which 






they would not sag under the heavy load 


Shortly after opening | which they were intended to carry. The 
t g£ ; 


windows were also set in front and rear so 
as to line with the shelving and thus give 
sufficient light to the center of the stock 
rooms. The first floor, which is 18 feet 


fastened on the sides of the racks as a 
background for the goods. This cloth is 
used, notwithstanding its cost, because it 
not only makes the display more attractive, 
but also because goods tacked on it do not 
rust easily, the cloth background absorbin 

all dampness. The upper floors are se 


for stock rooms and packing. Shelving 


high, is used for an iron and steel store, |in the stock rooms extends to the ceiling, 
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Edwin F. Uhl, a prominent capitalist, is 
president, W. S. Gunn is vice-president 
and manager, Wm. A. Gunn is treasurer, 
F. W. Berles is a director and A. 8. Good- 
man is secretary. The enlarged operations 
of the concern have been attended with re- 
markable success, which is due very largely 
to the business sagacity and enterprise of 
W.S. Gunn, who continues to give the 


business his earnest personal attention. The 
arrangement of the company’s two stores is 
worthy of detailed description. 

The wholesale house occupies a lot 50 
feet by 100 feet and is five stories high, 











GALLERY 


SHELVING 


Fig. 309.—Arrangement of Gallery. 


the stock standing on end in racks extend- 
ing lengthwise through the building, to 
bring the weight on the posts and heavy 
girders. This floor is on an exact level 
with the floor of a car on a siding of the 
Grand Rapids and Indiana Railroad, which 
extends along the rear. Space sufficient 
for a wagon to pass is left between the 
railroad track and the building. This 
space is roofed over to protect teams, 
workmen and goods from rain. Goods 
are transferred between the store and the 
cars over heavy planks, but anything in- 
tended for the basement is delivered into 


SHOW WINDOW 








but as the ceilings of these rooms are com- 
paratively low little use is made of step- 
ladders. Rows of shelving extend down 
the centers of the stock rooms over the 
heavy girders running between the posts. 
The neatness with which these rooms are 
kept is very striking. Every room is con- 
nected with the office by a speaking tube, 
while the telephone is brought into requi- 
sition in communicating with the retail 
house Surplus stock is stored in three 
other warehouses, one of which is 50 feet 
by 200 feet, one story high, with galleries 
round it, located on the Michigan Central 


A large elevator runs from the 
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Railroad, and the others, which are|space 5 x 19 feet, and the corner windows | 


smaller, are along the Grand Rapids and 
Indiana. In them are stored Nails, Gal- 
vanized Iron, Barb Wire and other bulky 
articles. The lines carried by this house 
embrace Heavy Hardware, Nails, Stoves, 
Chains, all kinds of Shelf Hardware, Revol- 
vers and Ammunition, and a large number 
of Hardware specialties, such as Scales, 
Churns, &c. They import their Tin Plate 
direct from Wales. 

The retail store, which in all respects 
but ownership is entirely distinct from the 


CHARCOAL 


BIN re 


with a front of 6} feet and a depth of 124 
feet. The goods displayed in these win- 
dows are frequently changed, so as to 
secure variety, and among the displays a 
line of Heating Stoves may be mentioned, 
the most showy one having a gas-pipe con- | 
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attention is given to the arrangement of 
these windows to secure efficiency and 
attractiveness of the display, and they 
constitute an interesting and important 
feature in the arrangement of the store. 

It will be observed that the cashier's 
desk and offices are in the center of the 


ducted into it for the purpose of burning | store, so as to be within easy reach of the 


gas at night to attract attention. The 
large, deep windows on either side are in- 
closed in plate glass on three sides, the 
fourth side being the wall, which is covered 
with green billiard cloth. These side 
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salesmen. They are lighted by a skylight 
overhead. As indicated in Fig. 308, one 
side of the store is devoted to Stoves and 
House-Furnishing Goods and the other 
side to Hardware, the space being thus 
about equally divided. The ceiling is 14 
feet high, permitting the erection of a 
gallery around three sides of the store, so 
as to add materially to the capacity of the 
salesroom. This gallery, which is shown 
in Fig. 309, is reached by a broad flight 
of stairs in the rear of the store. It is 44 
feet wide, and is placed just midway be- 
tween the floor and ceiling. Shelves ex 

tend along the walls, while an ornamental 
railing is used for displaying goods of 
various kinds. A one-story addition, 40 
x 13 feet, has been built in the rear for 
use as a porter’s room. In it goods are 
received, Stoves are polished and all kinds 
of rough work done which would litter up 
the store. A shop not shown in the illus- 
tration is connected with the store, in 
which tinning, plumbing, gas-fitting and 
cornice-making are carried on. The floors 
and stairs of the store are made of red oak,- 
while the counters and showcases are of 
cherry. 

Passing to a more detailed description 
of the different features of the arrange- 
ment, it is to be observed that the shelv- 
ing on the right-hand side of the store un 
der the gallery, with the exception of two 
sections, is filled with boxes, the fronts 
of which are covered with green billiard 
cloth, each box having samples on front 
of the goods contained within. One of 
these boxes is shown in Fig. 311. The 
goods on this side of the store are divided 
between the nine sections as follows: 

Section 1. Shutter Bars, Sash Fasts, Sash 
Lifts, Sash Pulleys, Locks and Knobs, &c. 
— 2. Eagle Locks and Locks and 


nobs. 
Section 3. Padlocks, Door Butts, Locks and 
Knobs, Keys. 

Section 4. Coat and Hat and Wardrobe 
Hooks, Dcor Latches and Pulls, Base Knobs, 
Door Plates, Chest Handles, Measuring Tapes, 
Cupboard Catches, Window Spri c. 


n 
:  conssintinll Section 5. Shutter Knobs, Seheksterery’ 
pas Nails, Molasses Gates, Pulleys, Snaps, Bull 
rte iim, Rings, Ox Balls, Wrought Iron Goods, Saw 
rT ' Sets, Plane Irons, Dividers, &c. 
- Section 6. Curtain Rings, 
Ferrules, Bright Wire Goats 
parte. a Sash Rollers, Gate Hinges 
en and Latches, Screw-Drivers, 
ann Wrenches, Picture Knobs, 
th Nails and Hooks, Foot Scrapers 
a Spring Hinges, Hog Rings and 
Ringers, &c. 
Section 7. Chalk and Masons’ 
| Lines, Screws in gross pack- 
le ? | ages, Cartridges, &c., and the 
——-, following goods in tin boxes, 
the fronts painted green: Tacks 
in papers and bulk, Wire 
Nails and Brads, Blued, Brass 
and Nickel-Plated Screws, &c. 
Section 8, C t Stretchers, 
Nail Pullers, Box Scrapers, 
Oilers, Chisel and other Han- 
dles, Shelf Brackets, &c. 
Section 9. In wooden boxes, 
oo oe ome: Vo ~ co 
iq. 310.—Diagr ) se oxes, Match Safes, Stove 
; Fig. 310.—Diagram of Basement Bolte, Rivets ond Cenrlage 
Ma Bolts not in Bolt case. 
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wholesale store, occupies a lot on Monroe | windows are carpeted, while the middle| The Cutlery showcase near the front of 
street, 44 x 113 feet. Its general arrange- | one is covered with oil cloth. The win-| the store on this side is devoted to Pocket 
i ment is represented in the accompanying dow on the left of the entrance is fur-| Cutlery. The bottom of the showcase is 


illustrations, Figs. 308, 309 and 310. Not | nished with plate glass shelves supported by | covered with red cloth and has an arrange- 
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we only is the storeroom a double store, but | brackets, the shelves being filled with | ment covered with green billiard cloth for 
a several lofts also are used in connection | Britannia, Granite and Decorated Pearl|a display of Pocket Cutlery in the center 
yee with it besides the basement under it and | Agate Ware, Tea and Coffee Pots, &c.,|of the case, as shown in Fig. 312. This 
ate under two adjoining stores, as shown in| the floor being occupied with a variety of | showcase is 8 feet long, 2 feet wide, 10} 
eS Fig. 310. The arrangement of the store | Japanned Ware, Coal Vases, &c. The! inches high at front and 11} inches high 
Pity floor is given in the diagram Fig. 308. In | window on the opposite side is devoted to| at back, inside measurement. The oval 
‘ this it will be seen that large and atractive |a display of Hardware, of which a large| boards on which the Pocket Knives are 
show windows are secured, the center | variety of Tools and miscellaneous goods | placed are of the following sizes: The 
a windows have a front of 19 feet and floor! are exhibited. A good deal of care and eer board 12 inches wide, 20 inches 
im 
PAY 
HA " . 
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long and 1} inches high, the upper board | 315 give front and rear views of counter] it will be seen that it is furnished with 
being 6 inches wide, 12 inches long and 1} | near the front of the store, which is de- | doors, one of which is shown open, dis- 
iches high. The lower round boards are | voted to Tools, while a novel and striking | closing six compartments for Saws, each 
16 inches in diameter and 1% inches in| arrangement of other goods is secured on'8 x 10 inches. The different sizes of 
| Hand-Saws are thus accommodated, there 
| being separate compartments for each size, 
with a slip pasted above giving the length 
‘of the Saw, its number and the number 
of teeth to the inch. The space, 13 inches 
| wide the full iength of the counter, serves 
a useful purpose in selecting goods. The 
| showcases on top front the other way, as 
| show in Fig. 314, on one of the prominent 
jaisles of the store. The front of this 
| counter and its two sides have green bil- 
liard cloth tacked on them, covering the 
whole space. Small moldings running 
vertically 10 inches apart divide this space 
into panels, in which are fastened samples 
of various kinds, arranged with a view to 
ornamentation. Thus samples of Chalk 
are attached to represent the number of 
the store, while other goods form stars and 
other decorative designs. 


The fronts of the small drawers—Fig. 
311—in which Shelf Hardware is kept, are 
all covered, as above stated, with green 
billiard cloth, on which samples are fas- 
tened. They are naturally attached in dif- 
ferent ways, according to the style of 
goods to be sampled. For instance, Locks 
are fastened with round head nickel-plated 
Screws through the key-holes. Strikes 
are put on with Screws, and Keys are hung 
on No. 81 4-inch Sargent’s Brass Coat 
Hooks. Knobs are fastened by two links 
of brass Jack Chain, one end of which is 
put through screw-holes in the Rose, 
while the other ends are hung on No. 81 
}-inch Hooks, Padlocks are hungon No. 
81 1-inch Hooks, and other goods are put 
on with Screws. No. 110 Screw Hooks, 

Fig. 314.—Front of Tool Counter. Blind Staples, Double-Pointed Tacks, &c., 

are used, according to the style of the 

hight, the upper board being 8 inches in the outside, with a very convenient ar-| goods. All Japanned Goods that have 
diameter cat 14 inches high. They are! rangement for carrying a stock of Saws | surfaces suitable have the numbers marked 
covered, as noted above, with green bil-! inside. This counter or Saw case is 19 feet | on them with gold ink. Brass Goods are 
liard cloth. Pocket Knives are arranged | long, 40 inches in extreme breadth, and! marked with black ink, while others hav- 
on these boards so as to secure an effective 
display. The number and prices are 
marked on the blade of each. They are 
marked in ink after having been given a! 
coat of shellac varnish covering surface | 
enough for the marks. This prevents the 
ink from rusting the blades. Other show- | 
cases used in the store are 2 feet wide and | 
18 inches high and have glass shelves about , 
midway between the bottom andtop. One| 
of them is filled on the bottom with full | 
assortments of Nicholson’s Fancy Files, | 
Oil Stones and Slips; the shelves being | 
used for samples of Auger Bits, Twist | 
Drills, Augers, Hollow Augers, &c. Table 
Cutlery and miscellaneous Knives, Rules | 
and Revolvers occupy another case, the | 
shelf being devoted to a variety of related 
lines. | 
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The space under the balcony on the 
right-hand side toward the rear is occu- 
pied, as indicated in Fig. 308, by a Glass | 
rack, which contains over 200 sizes. On 
the opposite side are bins containing 
Hollow-Ware, Dripping Pans, Fire Shovels, 
Shovels and Tongs, Maslin Kettles, Stove 
Boards, &c. On the floor near the gal- 
lery stairway are six open-top cans, Fig. 
313, which are used for holding Pot 
Covers, and are made to fit the different- 
sized Covers. These Cover holders are 
274 inches high, and have an opening 24 
inches wide running from the top to within 
6 inches of the bottom, and are made 
large enough so that the following sizes 
of Covers will drop in easily, namely: 94, 
93%, 104, 10%, 114 and 12 inch. Sample 
boards on the front of the balcony railing 
are covered with green cloth, and are 
filled with a variety of goods such as an Fig. 315.—Rear of Tool Counter, Showing Saw Case. 
extensive assortment of Butts, Bolts, Door 
Locks, Knobs, &c., complete Bronze and | 3 feet to top of counter. Two showcases | ing no surface suitable are marked on green 
Bronzed Store Door Handles, Latches and occupy the top, 18 feet long, 27 inches | tags tacked near them. Prices are marked 
Locks, Sash Fasts, Letter-Box Plates, | wide and 16 inches high. In Fig. 315 the|on the right-hand side of drawers and 
Electric Bell Pushes, &c. Figs. 314 and rear of this counter is shown, from which | boxes. 
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It will be seen by Fig. 311 that each 
drawer and box has a Washer # inch out- 
side diameter. This Washer is painted 
white on one side and red on the other, 
and is hung ona small wire hook on the 
upper right-hand corner of the front. 
When the red side is out it indicates that 
the drawer or box has inside some of the 
goods sampled, and when the white side 





Fig. 311.—Shelf Box. 


is out it shows that the stock is exhausted 
and needs replenishing. 

The counter, Fig. 316, near the stairway 
to the gallery, contains bins which hold 
Barn Door Hangers, Strap and T Hinges, 
Machine Bolts, Crosscut Saw Handles, 
Solder and Soldering Coppers, Chain 
Links, Screw Hook and Strap Hinges, &c. 





Fig. 312.—Counter and Cutlery Show Case, 


On the top of this counter are piled Horse 
Nails, Toe Calks, Bench Vises, Heavy 
Hammers, Clothes-Line Reels, &c. On the 
rack above are Shovels, Spades, Scoops, 
Snow Shovels, Steel Goods, Post-Hole 
Diggers, &c. A Drill case occupies the 
end. 

Axes are sampled as shown in Fig. 317 
on a board 2 feet wide by 3 feet long, which 
lies lengthwise on the counter with one 





Fig, 313.—Pot Cover Case, 


end elevated about 6 inches higher than 
the other. It has a strip nailed across it 
for the edge of the Axes to rest against, the 
whole being covered with green billiard 
cloth. 

A feature of this store, which is most 
striking upon entrance, is the extent to 


which sampling is carried. Even the By Coombs, Crosby & Eddy.—2\¢ dozen Saws, 


large drawers in which heavy Tools are | 


kept have a sample fastened on them, thus 
producing a pleasant effect, from the large 
variety of goods that is thus brought to 


30 dozen ge Tools, 12 dozen Axes, 4 dozen 
Carpenters’ Tools, 12 Stepladders, 1 dozen 
Railroad Barrows, &c.; 344 dozen Agricult- 
=. Tools, 1-24 gross House - Furnishing 
} Ss. 


view, and resulting doubtless in increased » W. Cameron & Co.—3 Stoves and 1 box 





Fig. 316.— Counter, Steel Goods Rack, &c. 


business, as customers are enabled to select 
without difficulty such articles as they 
may be in need of. 

Space occupied in winter by base-burn- 
ing coal Stoves will soon be filled with 
Gasoline Stoves, Refrigerators, Ice-Cream 
Freezers, Water Coolers, Filters, &c., and 
other seasonable goods arranged on tables, 
while the room now occupied by wood 
heating and platform and sample Stoves 
will be occupied by a Tinware stand now 
at the rear of office, together with other 
goods now stored upstairs. The rack for 
Steel Goods will then take the place of 
the Tinware stand. By removing other 





Fig..317.—Sample of Axes. 


Stoves space will be secured for Tubs, 
Pails, Churns, Washboards, &c. 

In addition to the room shown on the 
diagram the company have on the second 
floor their Tinshop, and on the third floor 
they store light bulky goods, such as 
Shovels, Spades, Scoops, Steel Goods, 
Baskets, Bellows, Step-Ladders, Clothes 
Bars, Tubs, Pails, Tinware, Wheelbar- 


rows, &c. 
Exports. 


PER BARK ALBERT RUSSELL, FEBRUARY 7, 
1889, FOR BRISBANE, AUSTRALIA. 

By E. T, Hopkins.—3 Stoves and 1 box of 
Parts for same. 

By Welsh & Lea.—14 cases Iron Bolts, 1 case 
Carpet Sweepers. 

By Collins Company.—1i28 dozen Axes, 3 
dozen Bush Hooks, 40 dozen Hatchets. 

By A, Field & Co,—2 dozen Handles, 3 dozen 
Spoons, 60 Stoves. 

By R. W. Forbes & Son.—1 case Lampware, 

By B. F. Avery & Sons.—25 packages Plow 
Parts. 

By Lazarus & Rosenfeld.—8 cases Slates, 1 
case Hammers, 8 packages Axes, 15 packages 
Clothes Pins, 40 boxes Axes. 

By V. Basanta.—20,000 Ammunition, 40 dozen 
Washboards, 40 dozen Hatchets, 37 dozen 
Saws, 9 sets Harness, 65 dozen Washboards, 
4 gross Blacking, 12 Scales, 6 dozen Awls and 
Hafts, 18 dozen Cow Bells. 


arts for same, 12 dozen Axes, 12 dozen 
Picks, 6 dozen Saws, 12 dozen Stoves, 36 
dozen Hoes, 32 dozen Axes, &c , 3141 pounds 
Axles, 500 Broom Handles, 3 cases Grind- 
stones, 12 dozen Washboards, 10 boxes 
Clothes Pins, 4 dozen Tubs and Pails, 12 
dozen Hammers, 1200 pounds Nails, 1 dozen 
Handles, 1 case Guns. 
By H. W. Peabody & Co.—3 cases Carriage- 
Vare, 2500 feet Hose, 12 cases Axles, 5 cases 
Hardware, 1 case Lampware, 3 cases Hard- 
ware, 1 case Agricultural Implements, 11, 
ae Axle Grease, 36 dozen Handles, 2 cases 
icks, 2 cases Lampware, 1 bundle Pumps, 27 
packages Hardware. 

By A. 8S. Lascelles d& Co,—3 cases Grease, & 
cases Tacks, 1 case Nails, 15 dozen Braces, 17 
cases Handles, 1g dozen Scales, 3 cases Hard- 
ware, 1 gross Locks, 100 Boxes Clothes Pins, 35 
bundles Washboards, 2 cases Hardware, 2 
dozen Braces, 1 bundle Brooms, 400 pounds Oil 
Stoves, 3 Stoves, 20 Oil Stoves, 6 dozen Lemon 
Squeezers, 16 dozen Axes, 3 dozen Picks, 3 
cases Hardware, 6 dozen Axes, 48 dozen 
Hatchets, 5 cases Hardware. 

By Arkell & Douglas.—15 boxes Hardware, 21 
cases Handles, 267 dozen Axes, 154 dozen 
Hatchets, 840 dozen Handles, 1 case Saws, 4 
packages Hardware, 100 boxes Clothes Pins, 
1¢ dozen Braces, 11 Trucks, 1 crate Sifters, 10 
cases Hardware, 2 gross Axle Grease, 23 dozen 
Hammers, 100 —— Oil Stoves, 1 case Air 
Guns, 6 gross Shade Rollers, % dozen Paint 
Mills, 44 dozen Wringers, 2 cases Bench 
Screws, 1 gross Blackiag, 4 cases Choppers, | 
dozen Scales, 5 cases ware, 2 packages 
Bolts, barrel Blocks, 3 cases my Goods, }¢ 
dozen ders, 29 cases Hardware, 100 pounds 
Nails, 1 crate Wheels,11¢ dozen Churns, 1 bar- 
rel Hose, 1 box Door Checks, 1 case Upsetters, 
10 cases Hardware, 10 cases Agricultural Im- 
as, 5 packages Hardware, 219 gross 

icks, 3 cases Tools, 6 dozen Traps, 34 — 
ages Carriage-Ware, 50 boxes Clothes Pins, 
12 cases Clocks, 1 case Tinware. 
PER BARK GAERWEN, FEBRUARY 7, 1889, FOR 
EAST LONDON. 

By New Home Sewing Machine Company.— 
48 Hand Machines. 

By W. H. Crossman & Bro.—57 cases Plow 
Paris, 60 cases Plow Parts. 

By Coombs, Crosby d& Eddy.—148 Plows and 
Parts, 2200 pounds Nails, 1 dozen Meat Cut- 
ters, 7 dozen Axes, 24 dozen Axe Handles, 6 
Road Scrapers, 17 dozen Axes, 120 dozen 
Carpenters’ Tools, 20 pounds Sash Cord, 7 
dozen Sash Fasteners, 1520 pounds Sash 
Weights, 3 Sand Stones. 


FOR DELAGOA BAY, 


24 Plows, 50 dozen Edge Tools, 30 dozen 
Brooms, 22 dozen Pick and Axe Handles, 6 
dozen Saws, 12 dozen Hammers, 4 dozen 
Clocks, 5 dozen Handled Axes, 6 Scales, 15 

unds Sash Cord, 4 dozen Sash Fasteners, 
950 pounds Sash Weights. 


PER BRIG GEORGIE, FEBRUARY 13, 1889, FOR 
PORT ELIZABETH, SOUTH AFRICA, 

By Arkell & Douglass.—21 cases Plows, 25 
eases Agricultural Implements, 16 dozen 
Picks, 80 dozen Handles, 150 dozen Brooms, 
93 kegs Nails, 61 cases Axes, 10 dozen 
Wrenches, 3 dozen Saws, 240 Broom Han- 
dles, 10 boxes Clothes Pins, 6 dozen Wash- 
boards, 10 boxes Clothes Pins, 60 dozen 
Brooms, 20 dozen Handles, 4 cases Hard- 
ware, 6 dozen Hammers, 16 Plows, 1 dozen 
Sewing Machines, 3 cases Scales, 1 case Plow 
Wings, 8 dozen Hammers, 16 pounds Sash 
Cord, 1 dozen Churns, 1 dozen Sewing Ma- 
chines, 1-6 dozen Washers, 1-6 dozen Man- 
gles, 24 kegs Nails, 10 boxes Sash Weights, 40 
pounds Sash Cord. 

By Corner Bros, & Co,—2 case Agricultural 
Implements, 1 case Sash Cord 





A. J. Jordan, of Sheffield and St. Louis, 
manufacturer of fine Cutlery, reports 
a steadily increasing business. His trade 
in Razors is assuming large proportions, 
and he informs us that his AAA1 Ra- 
zor, or what is commonly known as Triple 
A1, is steadily growing in favor, and, in 
fact, has become one of his leaders, The 
policy he kas followed in the manu- 
facture of this Razor is to make it a first- 
class article, and by the use of the best 
steel and careful workmanship he says 
he has built up quite a reputation for 
‘it, the result of which is that he is daily in 
| receipt of mail orders for this specialty. 
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Spooled Wire. 


Malin & Co., Cleveland, Ohio, the well- 
known manufacturers of spooled wire, have 
lately introduced an article to the trade 
which they call ‘*A Retail Stock of Spooled 
Wire.” It is represented in the accom- 





Retail Stock of Spooled Wire. 


panying illustration. It consists of a box 
containing 147 spools of wire, the box 
being tastefully painted, furnished with 
hinged cover and partitioned off to hold 
the various sized spools. This enables the 
retailer to carry a small and well assorted 
stock of brass, copper and annealed and 
tinned steel wires, varying in gauge from 
No. 18 to No. 34, The contents of the 
case are assorted according to the exten- 
sive experience of the manufacturers, who 
probably are in a better position to judge 
on this point than retailers who have not 
handled the goods. It is obvious that the 
wire thus put up in assorted cases has the 
well-known advantages possessed by their 
spooled wire, being easy to handle, not 
liable to tangle, &c. The outer layer of 
the wire on the spool is coated with 
shellac, preventing it from rusting or tar- 
nishing, and all spools containing a quarter 
pound or more are stamped with the num- 
ber of feet on the spool in addition to the 
gauge of the wire. 
Re —_ 


The Chicago Horseshoe Company. 





A complete plant is now being erected 
for the manufacture of horseshoes at East 
Chicago, Ind., by the Chicago Horseshoe 
Company, whose main office is in room 
535, Rookery Building, Chicago. The 
officers of the company are as follows: 
Geo. W. McCook, president; Edward L. 
Lamb, general manager; Zenas Burns, 





secretary and treasurer. The plant will | 
consist of a rolling mill and a combina- | 
tion of special horseshoe machinery capa- 
ble of turning out from 1000 to 2000 kegs | 


} 


of horseshoes daily, with facilities for the | 
enlargement of the productive capacity of | 
the works as the trade secured may war- | 
rant. The rolling mill will contain one | 


22-inch train of rolls and one 12-inch | 
train, with two furnaces to prepare the | 


material for them. Scrap will be the. 
srincipal material used, embracing both | 
iron and steel. For aspecial class of shoes | 
it is intended to use combined iron and | 
steel under the Whecler patents. 


costly and unsatisfactory experience of 
those who have attempted to make inno- 
vations in the forms of horseshoes, They 
base their hope of building up a profitable 
business on the character of their machin- 
ery, which they believe will enable them 
to manufacture shoes much cheaper than 
can be done with other machines. 

The machinery is the invention of a 
man who has had 20 years’ practical ex- 
perience in the manufacture of horseshoes, 
and those who are interested in the com- 
pany speak most enthusiastically of its 
capabilities. A description of it has not 
yet been made public, but it is asserted 


that it operates somewhat like the com- | 


The company allude especially to its heat- 
ing qualities, and the small expense at 
which it can be run. 

——— 


New Aretie Ice-Cream Freezer. 





| The accompanying illustration repre- 
| sents a freezer put on the market by the 
| White Mountain Freezer Company, Nashua, 
|N. H., with branch office 99 Chambers 
| street, New York. It has been put on the 
|market to meet the demand for a low- 
priced freezer, which would at the same 
'time be of fair quality. It will be ob- 
served that the gearing is completely cov- 





bination of stamps used in dressing ores, | 


so that additions to its capacity are easily 
made. Each section of the machine is 
expected to make a finished shoe in four | 
seconds, punched, swedged, concaved and | 
ready for the market. In punching the) 
shoes a wheel or cylinder will be used | 
which is 8 feet 


in diameter, having | 


punches protruding from its periphery, and | 


as it revolves over the shoes the holes are | 


made with perfect exactness in the proper 


places, The rapidity with which the product | 


is turned out and the completion of the 


entire work by machinery are relied upon | 
to reduce the cost of manufacturing shoes. | 


The vicinity of Chicago was selected for 
the location of these works partly because 
of its facilities for distributing the product 
over a very large section of the country 
and partly because the materials to be 
used can be had at lower prices than 
at any other good manufacturing point. 
The building now being erected for 
the works will be 700 feet long by 80 
feet wide. The construction of the 
machinery is well under way, and the com- 
pany expect to be in operation within 90 
days. 
a a aman 


The Grand Oil Heater. 





The A. F. Shapleigh Hardware Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo., are offering to the 


trade the heating stove for burning oil | 





The Grand Oil Heater. 


which is known under the name of Grand, 


The | and represented in the accompanying illus- 


| 





Arctic Ice Cream Freezer. 


| 

ered, so as to prevent anything from get- 
ting between the cogs. The tub is bound 
with galvanized-iron hoops, and con- 


\structed with a view of obtaining the 


desired result with the smallest possible 
quantity of ice. The can is described as 


;made of the best quality of charcoal tin 
| plate, with cast-iron top and bottom nicely 


galvanized. Special emphasis is laid on 
the hinged top, which is also detachable, 
a feature which is alluded to as not found 


|in other freezers. The gear frame can be 
| tipped back from the edge of the tub, as 


| be entirely removed if desired. 


quality. 


product of the works will be shoes of| tration. It is constructed of sheet iron, has | 


standard patterns, the officers of the com- 
pany believing that it is well to avoid the 


ample mica illumination and is provided 
with a foot rail, which encircles the base. 


shown in the cut, allowing the can to be 
removed or contents examined, or it can 
Special 
attention is called by the manufacturers to 
the low price at which this freezer is of- 


fered, and they also call attention to its 


a ——— 


The following figures convey some idea 
of what it will cost to light the Paris Ex- 
hibition: It is estimated that 900 hours of 
service will be required, and on this basis 
the following prices have been adopted: 
For each glow lamp of 16 candle-power, 
60 francs; 10 candle-power, 45 francs; for 
each arc light of 500 candle-power, 500 
francs; 1000 candle-power, 750 francs. 
The motive power will be furnished at the 
following rates: Up to 500 horse-power- 
hours, 50 cents per horse-power-hour, and 
beyond 500 horse-power-hours, 40 cents 
per horse-power-hour. The total illuminat- 
ing power of electric lamps is estimated at 
1,600,000 candles; and the number and 
types of lamps at present decided upon are 
as follows: Jablochkoff candles, 123; arc 
lamps, 1017; glow lamps, 9080; sun lamps, 
16. 
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Bicyele Padlocks. 





The illustration herewith given repre- 
sents one-third size an arrangement for 
securing bicycles, tricycles, &c., which is 
manufactured by the Ames Sword Com- 





Bicycle Padlock, One-Third Size. 


pany, Chicopee, Mass. The 1-inch pad- 


lock has eight levers, two keys, and the | 
chain is 12 inches long. The locks are | 


described as worked with a double-bitted 
key, as shown, which turns indefinitely 
both ways, so that they are not liable to 
get out of order or be picked. The chain 
is furnished either in brass or nickel- 
plated. The elegance of the workmanship 
and the beauty, lightness and strength of 
the article, together with the low price at 
which it is offered, are the points made in 
regard to it. It will be observed that 
there is a clevis drop fastened through the 
center of the padlock, which turns easily 
upon it. 
A 


The Sunshine Dauber. 





The illustration given below represents 
the Sunshine dauber, which is put on the 
market by the Thompson Mfg. Company, 
Lansingburg, N. Y., and replaces their 
former pattern of coil handle dauber, 
which they have discontinued making. 
The special points in regard to this dauber 
are that the handle jis of such a shape as 
to secure convenience in operation and 
prevent the knuckles from coming in con- 
tact with the shoe, and that the brush 
part isa solid knot of bristles. The knot 
is also alluded to as the right size and 
shape to spread the blacking on the part 
of the shoe to be polished without daub- 
ing the uppers. The quantity of bristles 
in each brush is referred to as sufficient, if 
doubled in the middle and drawn into a 
common shallow wooden block, to make 





The Sunshine Dauber. 


; 
two old style brushes and some bristles | 
over. The brush is further described as | 


waterproof, and the bristles can be washed 
and dried again without injury. The knot 


also is somewhat larger than ,in their) 
former coil handle pattern. The durability 
of the dauber and the low price at which | 


it is offered are further points made in 

regard to it. 
- I 

It is announced that the strike of the 


workmen employed in the limestone quar- 
ries in the Mahoning Valley, Ohio, which 


has been in progress for several weeks, is | 
broken, the men employed at two of the | 


quarries having returned to work at the 
old wages, while the places of those who 
refused to return to work have been filled 
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with new men. A majority of the men 
were opposed to striking, but were per- 
suaded by the leaders. Several blast fur- 
naces were compelled to bank. 


a 


The Perkins Hinge. 


| 
| This hinge is made under a patent, Jan- 
uary 1, 1889, and is manufactured by the 
New Haven Wire Goods Company, New 
Haven, Conn. It is designed more espec- 
‘ially for use as a cheap hinge for crates, 
| boxes, &c., rather than for doors, although 
}it can be used to some advantage for th.s 
|purpose. It is pointed out that, unlike 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





The Perkins Hinge, 


cast hinges, this hinge will not break, 
while it can be produced at a lower cost 
than others. A variety of sizes will be 
furnished suitable for light or heavy work. 
The hinges are made automatically from 
steel wire. The reasonable figures at 
which they are offered and their special 
adaptation to the purposes for which they 
are intended are alluded to, and it is 
thought by the manufacturers that, as it 
is a decided improvement over the cast or 
wrought hinges now in use, it will readily 
tnd a prominent place in the market for 
such goods. 
EE 


The Ostrander Door Opener. 
This door opener, patented November 6, 
1888, and manufactured by W. R. Os- 
trander & Co., 21, 23 and 25 Ann street, 








The Ostrander Door Opener. 


New York, embodies some new features, 
and is illustrated in the accompanying en 
|graving. It isso constructed as to be op- 
erated cither by compressed air through a 
|pneumatic tube or by electricity with 
| batteries, The manufacturers call atten- 
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|tion to the fact that the movement in a 
gravity one, and that it is devoid of any 
delicate springs or delicate mechanism, so 
that it is not liable to get out of order. It 
is protected by metal sides to prevent dirt, 
plaster or chips from interfering with its 
operation. The movable bolt shown in 
the cut is a steel drop forging, and the 
other parts are described as made of the 
best wrought iron and steel. Especial 
care has been taken in the constraction of 
the door opener, so as to make it of requis- 
ite quality and secure its satisfactory op- 

}eration. The point is also made that it is 
positive in operation, and withstands wind 
and other force and cannot be jarred open. 
Its mechanism also is such that the 
opening of the door is not interfered with 
by pressure upon it, as in the case of other 
similar devices. The operation of this 
article has been tested in practical use 
since the patent was applied for. 


EE - 


A Pittsburgh ironworker named An- 
thony Barker is the inventor of what he 
terms an undulating puddling furnace, 
which is now being constructed at the 
Kensington Iron Works of H. Lloyd, Son 
& Co., in that city. It will probably be 
ready for testing in two weeks. As its 
name implies, the furnace is so constructed 
that an undulating motion is given to the 
iron during the process of boiling. When 
a heat is to be ‘‘ balled,” the bottom of 
the new furnace adjusts itself automat- 
ically, and the process from that out dif- 
fers but little from the present method of 
puddling. The inventor claims that the 
first cost will only be a littke over that of 
the old style, while it will turn out at 
least double the weight of iron with one 
more man. The Barker Undulating Fur- 
nace Company, Limited, with a capital of 
$20,000, have been incorporated to push 
the new furnace. Their officers are: A. 
W. Tyler, chairman; H. Lloyd, Son & Co., 
general managers; Jeremiah Miller, vice- 
chairman; James B. Booth, secretary; A. 
G. Holmes, treasurer, and Anthony Bar- 
ker, general manager. 





Bids for the construction of a submarine 
torpedo- boat were opened at Washington 
on Friday. The Columbian Iron Works, 
of Baltimore, offered to build a vessel of 
90 tons under three bids, as follows: 
$150,000, guaranteeing a speed of 12 
knots on the surface an 9 knots 
submerged, with 19 hours’ power endur- 
ance on the surface and one hour sub- 
merged; $115,000, guaranteeing 10 knots 
on the surface and 8 hours submerged 
and 15 hours’ endurance on the surface, 
and $100,000, guaranteeing nine hours on 
the surface and seven hours submerged. 
George C. Baker, of Des Moines, Iowa, 
offered to construct a vessel of 40 tons, 
with no guarantees except that she 
could be handled easily either on the sur- 
face or submerged. 





The financial troubles which have over- 
taken the Ohio and Western Iron Com- 
| pany form a topic for remark by Western 
correspondents. A writer at Columbus, 
Ohio, says a strange fatality has been con- 
| nected with the property out of which the 
Ohio and Western grew. James T. 
Burkey, who committed suicide in a St. 
Louis hotel, was harrassed to the last by 
| thoughts of the fortunes he had lost among 
\the Hocking hills. George Lee, who 
killed himself in a New York hotel, was 
| haunted in his dying hour by the specter 
of ruin in the coal fields of Ohio. Royal 
M. Pulsifer, the founder of the Boston 
| Herald, took his own life some months 
ago, and, though he had many other 
business complications to pull him down, 
he, too, had sought the fabled pot of gold 
that was said to be buried at the foot of 
the Western rainbow. 
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CURRENT HARDWARE PRICES. 


FEBRUARY 2O, 1889. 


Note.—The quotations given below represent the Current Hardware Prices which > 

prevail in the market at la They are ven as manufacturers 
prices, —s eaters should not be held responsible for them. In cases where goods are quoted at lower figures chant the anon acturers name, it is not 
=  e aes namie are selling at,the prices quoted, but simply that the goods are being sold, perhaps by the manufacturers, perhaps by the jobbers, 
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4.00 ie NE TP GONE si ox scenes secans Inside — Ashweneveecacns 
408 Over 10 sets....... ot gaia ~_ ire, ist Feb 28,’83........ ... ..70% | Loose esp nasbamaruraanenkes 
.00 EN URisccnccccd eceraces 826s eae Wr ht Butts. 40&10@40&10&5% 
ii Baz ssebder fae See list Oct. ’84. ooh . . , 
3.50 ers.— orwa, a., list Oct. ’84....75&1 
450 : Am.S. rida — Comoore- 
ae Sprengle’s Pat...........% doz $18... ..604 ve pel list + 16. 7. a ones 
“s : . i siua thers ) asses 
5.75| Balances— Philadel, list Oct. 16, *.. ceeceedcudes 82 we Comp ? 
6.50 Ba State, list Feb. 28, iG Sicnatacs 7 
“ Spring Balances .............  secccee. 504 | R.B.&W., Philadel., list ‘Oct. 16, '84..'! 82g] Calks, Toe— 
ugers and Bits— ommon 24-™ ........ ¥ doz $1.50. |) /50¢ | R.&.E. WR rhiccen ticaduicutnaaccdc TOE lo . 
De - Chatillon’s Spring Balances.......___ "50% ; : Cs oe cendetdandonweuced # Db Sie@be 
Douglass putts, Co Bisseresvasventacsseces Chatillon’s Circular Spring Balances .60% Stove and Plow— MIN aes cnasicuaadedadicans # b 5ic@6¢ 
Humpbreysville Mtg. Go..." ( 7*| ey Stove. . ---;2g¢ | Cam Openers— 
French, Swift & Co. f. H. Beecher, ous | Plow 608 
Cook’s,, Douglass Mfg. Co... ners) 55 Am. 8. Co. Stove, Annealed O2igt M ’s Comet doz $3.00, dis ‘ 
Cook’: Cn 8 50&10@50&10&5% Hand— R. B. & We OUT thices cancees . 55% yee » Comet...0 ag — “= 
Ives Circular Lips se box ronson | Be Wen Store... hes ae Tha 
: Light Brass........... itvasakauahaian 70&10% | R. & E. Mfe Duplex. ......-..++-++. doz 25¢, dis 15@20% 
Patent Solid aterm eens 30% | Extra Heav 60k 1 B. Co., Stove... ei. 62/¢% | Lyman’s # doz $3.75, dis 20% 
itp Jenning & Co., No. 10, ee White Meta Parada seischcaeie eee 10&10% MY pescetrauessxaecs #  9K@10K¢ : French. © dos S08 dis bre ores 

eg eececececccesccecscoccssecesceceees Stiver Chime......................33%&10¢ , No. 5, Iron Handle ( 8 45@50 

¢ CE tant So Feo aie ere Globe (Cone’s Patent)’......... Sha 1be3o% Boring Machines— | a en o5 oO ate 108 
32 quarters, No. 5, a 0. 30, $3... .208 es. 7 Without Oar cat One don $2.75 

Patent Single i ceksersekt 45% Augers. Upright. Angular. Sprague, No. 1, $2.00; 2, $2.25; 3, $2.50; 

Jennings’ Augers and Bits 25% | Gong, Abbe’s Dougl 75 5 . : . ‘504 ‘ 

ienttnsten 3 age °° aoa ng, ee: . 85.50 $6.75 ......... 50% 50&10&10% 

tion ennings -60@60&5% | Gong, Yankee.... Snell’s, Rice’s Pat. 5.50 6.75. ..40&10&10 World's Best, # gross, No. 1, a 00 ; 

Fests Black. Fillets vaveneaeans wugeenides 20¢ | Gong, Barton’s Jennings .......... 5.50 6.75.. 46645810 No. 2, $24.00; No. 3, $36.00.......£ 508108 
RE Ban 6 op6scecganeee 50&10@60% | Crank, Taylor’ Other Machines... 2.35 2.75.. net | Universal, # doz $3.00...... ......- 35&5% 

{, Sommedion Car Bits. . 158108 k, Brooks’ % | Phillips’ Patent — Domestic, # doz $2.50......... «neeace 
‘orstner Pat. Auger Bits............... 10% | Crank’ Cone’s. 0¢i with Augers ... 7.00 7.50...... ne | Champion ® doz #2.00....... ry 
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Cards— ah oe nel o Pee yy ae Drill Chucks,—See Chucks. Forks— 
ee DONT. 6 osn cue 0@1¢ my ao elloe CHDps. ...... , Hay, Manure, &c., paso. | er 65% 
Cotto ae ‘iiew Ist, Aug. 1883, s Steel Felloe Scone aboacecpalel ¥ » be Dripping Pans— Hay, Manure, &c.” Phila. List. .60@00&5% 

10%10% er Axle Gitbe Scie cbs scxckeicd noose Qmalisiacs, pila dooney saibeansaeee 4 > oHs Plated, see Spoons. 
aT aa dente 
WOO]... .......000+. New list, Ang oa 1OK Cockeyes wee ercecccccasecesecseesecs 50% Freezers, Ice Cream— 

Carpet Stretchers— Cocks, Brass. - Beaters. Buffalo Champion. . sont 0REs 
Cast Steel, Polished........... ® doz $2.25 ITT 40. &10&2% | nover........ cc... sccccecceece # doz $1.50 We ~ oa ae pivenineetohenecnreay 
Cast Iron, Steel Points.......... # doz80¢| Coffee Mills— National, # doz $4.50........... 2... oS 

Rtavbeockwsnsvesnsannnta RATT | on asin thts ties devtieh don, 100 Family (T. & 8. te. "C0.) ¥ero$l7.00@ | Fruit and Jelly Presses— 
eee teiuennahinbt OSRERIOS | DOK GEN Meee RNS Bovine’ oem. © ‘Tonks | Duplex @anéeed Co.......... ® gro $15.0 00 | Enterprise Mfg. Co..........++; 20810@30% 
Carpet Sweepers— American, Enterprise Mfg.Co. 208:10@ 905 Rival (Standard Co.).......... ® gro $12.00 pene. ceacaagatake Kinks 8 doz $3.7 .00 
The “Swift,” Lane Bros..... ar 10% | Large Duplex (Standard Co.), # doz 34.50 F. EE Es snaenvcces ued # doz $3. .00 
Bs 5 ous cas csanypsnis # doz $17.00 Triumph (T. & 8. Mfg. Co.), # gro $10.50 ihcguste Queen Clty 0... veces as 
Bissell No. 7 New Drop Pan. ® doz $19.00 Pago Dividers, &c— @$11.50 
Bissell, Grand................ ® doz $36.00 Advance, No. 1..... pxavainashe # gro $10.50| Fry Pans— 
Grand Rapids................ Lommpasces, Calipers, Dividers. wens Advance, No. 2....... 10.00 | A fp List er -T6R5@75H10 
Crown Jewel, No. 1, & Call Co.’s Dividers.. GORDSS | Bryant’s..............cceee eens # gro $15.00 | “No... a cme it 2 
Magic $19, x Bernie & Call Co.’s Compasses & Call. P Ayres’ & Pr eect eee oY . 74 # rae “93.75 - 70 - £5. _ 
Jewel. 02000 IIR don $17.00 | Bemis & Cali’ Go's Wing & Inside or” | ROUDIE CH. & E Mite. Co)....- 8 re oe | NOz-...-...0s 
Improved Parlor Queen, Nickle SDs 052 tisbicgucahegintsacaue eed 50&5% | Triple (H. & R. Mfc. a # gro $16.20 | _ # doz....... $7. 0 $8. 75 $10. 00 ph as 
ot Pent 5 eal .00 — . ct -, 2 De ps “inisida) Son Spiral (H. & R. Mfg. eg ® gro 50 lay Pecvetelvenstae, shacarnsees a - 

mpro . . . -30% | Paine, Diehl & Co.’s.......... 24.00 | NO.-e+s 

a a Se ee i oe ees See.. veer vs ids 98.00 $3. * #4. 3 4.70 16.25 
Gartand. J. Stevens & Co.’s Calipers and DLs Egg Poachers— a 

arland...... ; Soccctoccce é 00 r 
Parlor Starrett’s Spring Calipers and Dividers. | BulTalo Steam Egg Poachers, # doz, No. tio f0:80 $7.00 $800. 0.00 
Housewife’ 8 : Delight. bowesen oon 25&10&10¢ a ee ee Fuse— # 1000 ft. 

*amaas boos nareeeneeveuen Starrett’s Lock Calipers and aa Electric Bell Sets.— Common Hemp Fuse,for dry ground, #2.70 
z 7 , i enake akiwhwesedseanns sree Comanen Cotton Fuse,for dry ground 2.85 
SRS nab 988 2t eso 2S AM Starrett’s Combination Dividers..258105 neta Single Taped Fuse, for wtieet. 4.75 
Weed, en Coopers’ Tools— Double Taped Fuse, for very wet gr. 6.00 
Sete eee nnceseeserscersses of ee No.4to No.54to Flour, CF Triple Ta Fuse, ‘tor very wet . 7.25 
Gog. Wie! IN isis senaxe acbcinn puldaalll 46 150gr. FF. | Small Gutta Percha Fuse, for water. 7.60 
aaror Soci coin ckat ee ¥ 2 sl ¢ 3566 Large Gutta Percha Fuse, for water.12.00 
MeShesees 00 -cvscesecevesees L. &L. J. White.... HY 4 ¢ Bue 2%¢ 
Monarch 
"aR ASRMNMRRAIRONEIR- Albertson Mfg. Co. hea 5le¢ 8 ¢ G 

Advance oon cea, 9 eee Sandusky Toot Co. 30@3085% cn . 6 ¢ Bee 5 ¢ a 
Ladies’ Friend, No. i, ® doz, 815.00; SKY POOL LO ... 0000. ooo 0 UGS _—. "ices Marking, Mortise, &c..... ........ 60&10% 
—— a tee eeesenes seeeeaee sees y oes Vy 00 Corkscrews— than 10.....10 ¢ 10 ¢ Te =| Staerew's Surface, Center and Ser LOS 
Grand Repubiic. |. "_|.”."..." doz $35.00 | Humason & Beckley Mfg. Co..40@40&105 | Enameled and Tinned Ware— | Wire, low list........;... -10&10% 

Clough’s Pat................. SSG SS4RDR Wire, Wheeler, Madden & Co......... 1 

Cartridges— Howe Bros & Hulbert................. See Hollow-Ware Wire, Morse’s............... wee oo 
See Ammunition. ah Wire, Brown & Sharpe’s.......... 0@20% 

© Core Knives and Catters— Escutcheon Pins— Gteieee~ 

ee Ns cokvssislatiinsasien tial 104 | Iron, list Nov. 11, 1885,.50810@50810854 | Nail and Spike... 

Bod... cea oneeneabas ) Ne New ww lat : aie WOGSWOTEN'S. ......0crcccesccrcrsesoverse Oe Fina xkcadeecenbersskeeseorsal BOKSE | + Eureka + Gimiets. ; 

00 6: sceesecceess (ae . “ Diamond ” Gimlets.... 
Shallow Socket...‘ San. ‘e0@e0a5s | Cradles— Escutcheons. Double Cut, Shepardson’ 
I ii nck inns ismeesabannekl MRS yb 8. dn 5 2. cuit 50&2% Double Cut, Ives’.... ... 
Yale aan, list May, 1884. . .30&10@40% ; = Door Lock. ...Same dis as Door Locks. Double Cut, Dougiass’ 
oad 60@60&5% Crow Bars— TE siscascs snesensad weeny “ Bee,” # gr $12... .... 
Martin’s Patent (Pheenix)..... 45&10@50¢ MG casbhchicinesusvesee <d%s. Enane 
Payson’s Anti-friction......... C0GO0K104 | Cast Steel...............sssceseccsees mie Glue— 

’ Truck Casters,. ....... 10@10&5 | Iron, Steel Points................. @ b 3K¢ F s Li uid. 
Stationary Truck Casters.......... 10% ‘ . aucets.— U te ree Li 
Curry Combs— os “— Wiese 
Cattle Leaders— : NN hc nvesten incu: (hinasnesviaavnhat 40% | Le Page & Co.’s Imp 
int phone ehknnes 50&10@50&10&10% | Bohren’s Pat. Rubber Ball............. 25% 
Humason, Beckley & Co.’s............. 70% Rubberper GOK B10.00...........cceeeee 20% gear’ SN ONIN .anvecasssnckaseuad 33 Glue Pots— 
Sorgent's. ibkndpebsehaxvadahes cruel omens | * Genakesaanaswbetenses Kohees saaeee 5US rr oye ii Woipumseneesstr? sees wahieas ohare la 
Seba esa cise alice . rary’s Pa’ ~~ PS scundesuaasente neciindekell 

Peck, Stow & W. Go.. ..b0&10¢ | Curtain Pius— i Family, Hoye! ’s “Bureka”........... 40% 

Chain— Silvered Glass... ........ ceeeececeeeee net * West 'e iock en Shut Key...50% | Family, L. F. C.’s “ Handy” .......... Ot 
Tra 2, BG 10-2 exact, Ey SN, nc nknacsdetesctanssbeneen net ocke rt, Meta ates, ed duced itst; ‘60% Grindstones— 

i teensscie ( ( 7. . stallic Key, Leather Lin ‘ ra y 
Trade, oe, sipense 50&10@50&1085% | Gutlery— € a 1@ | Small, at aa # ton $7.50@9,00 
ete Laka 50&10@50&10&5 , Cork Lined.............s500+ Grindstone xtures— 
Trace, ee, exact, - 7 Wostenholme, seassomaenne ‘ie Burnside’s Red Cedar 50% | sargent’s Patent ...-70&10% 

‘ pair SEE nsbseessenk manatee aia aaa Burnside’s Red Cedar, bbi lots: :)/50&10% Reading Hardware Co............ 30&10% 

reasin, 5 ” sizes, 3¢ net John Sommers yas 

pein joss than exac | &c— Peerless Best Block Tin Key... ..... 

Stretcher, and other fancy Buffal IXL, Ist pality, Cork Lined Hack Saws. — 
bain, List Nov 1 1, 1884 ORI DEN, anno 222+ s0+ecees003 50% | Diamond Lock..’..............0-. af an 
50&10@50&1085% | Crown Samper. DB... -sseeeveversens oon Perfection, Fa, Red Cedar... ..... See Saws. 
American Coll, in cask lote, aman ii) |) _atenneneaanatannas bog | Halters— 
oi hs E35 Me TIS ho ote at pia Conk i Ale | Sonerte Rowe: MAS etme sok ax 

Less than cask lots, add seins” ¥D. Bs ee een ee OER Tinse.......¢ 50g | Covert's, oP Robe oo nee 4 
German Coil, list of June 20, 1887 a. ' omnpasses. Enterprise, # doz $50.00......... .20&10¢ | Covert’s Hemp co 1 Cattle Tie, - 
German Halter Chain, list of senjensen Dog Collars— Lane’s, ¥ 10z $36.00. ..........., 25%10% 







a 50&10&5@60% 
Covert Halter, Hitching and Breast 
5 
I io vaca oasndmonael Soares 
Oneida Halter Chain. . CO@60&5% 
Galvanized Pump Chain - BS we6e¢e 
Jack Chain, Iron...... -T5@T5&5% 






Jack Chain. Brass... .. - - TO@T0K5F 
Chalk— 
adi sale eee re ..® gr 50¢ 
pOOSESeecasensewee on -..@ gr 70¢ 
isi aa ei inis oensxnoain .. # gr 85 
White Crayons, ® gr 12¢@12'%¢. ue = a ios 
Chalk Lines— 
See Lines. 
Chisels— 


2 ae Framing and Firmer. 







Witherby.. reacts os T5&5@75& 105 
Ohio Tool Co 6 

pik ir wiiapicioaee 
Lets. iin... 3 30@30&5% 


Tanged and Miscollancous. 


Tanged Firmers. ................... 40& 10% 
EE on eit ckaaunae idl $4.75@85.00 | 
Spear & Jackson’s................ tok 
Buck Bros.. issatelen 30% 

Cold Chisels, ® m. ..16@19¢ 
Chucks— 

Reach Pat.. each, $8.00...... 204 

Morse’ $s Adjustable, each, $7.00, ZO@20K5¢ 

Danbury...... each, $6.00, dis 5 a0 I0K5T 


Syracuse, Balz Pat.... ...... Se 


Clamps— 
Providence Tool Co.’s Wrought lLron. .25¢ 


Adjustable, Gray’s..................... 20% 
Adjustable, Lambert’s............... _. 204 
Adjustable, Snow’s.................. — 
Adjustable, Hammers.................. 
Adjustable, Stearn’s............... Sie10% 
Stearn’s Adjustable Cabinet and Cor 
SD EAGA Sn 648 Neeethice i yRKke. Se ee 20&106 
Cabinet, Ts cescnenen avi 66368 L0% 
Carriage Makers’, Sargent’s....... TO& 10% 
wa Mfg. 1 Wdalieetieei 40&5@40&104 
; = ee: 4081 4 KS 
Saw Clamps, see Vises a 
Clips— 
Norway, Axle, 14 & 6-"6........... 55k5&54 
2nd e Norway Ants A & 5-16. .65&5 


£ 
Superior Axle Clips.. H@OSSwQRAKS 


Embossed, Gilt, Pope & Steven’ . list 


\&10% 
Leather, Pope & Steven’s list.......... 40% 
Brass, Pope & Steven’s list............. 40% 


Door Springs— 
Torrey’s Rod, regular size. ...¥ doz $1,30 


ee AS) SU ae 20% 
Bee Rod ® gr., $20.00. ..........scee sees 
Warner’s No. 1, ® doz, $2.50; No. 2, 
Cs ns sane a annem 10&10@50% 
Gem (Coil), list April 19, 1886.......... 10% 
Star (Coil), list April 19, 1886........... 20% 
Victor (Coll). .......00.cceessseed e104 
Champion (Coil)........ eee io@en 10&104 


Phila ziphie, 5 in., $5.00; 8 in., $7.75. .35% 





Cowell’s....No. 1, ® doz, $18.00; No. 2, 
ST ere 50% 

Rubber, complete, ® doz, $4.50... .55&10« 

SINIID ss van0h nde whahies puis damian 50% 

Shaw Door Check and Spring.25@30@35¢ 
Drawing Knives— 

Witherby.. .... ....sescscssees ) 

Ey 3c. xeckumentiaiced . | 75&5@ 

Mix. Ss sUembpenbueneikeutae .{ 75&10¢ 

Sy MOORE. a a vcavasaranscared J 

NS in unkeihiy 5 coe ene manemeiees 

PR i «i Ghimebepin sine © coon 75@75&5% 

error, 15& 10@25* 

SES | eer ers ee 

SITE. 5s nncene sian 

Adjustable Handle 4 

Wilkinson’s Folding........... 25@ 25k 5% 
Drills and Drill Stocks— 

NE «int nein ndncé ganna ach $1.75 


Blacksmiths’ — recreate each *, 50.20% 
Breast, P. 8S. & V 408108 
Breast, W id. Mi scute . ued -B0K5S 
Breast, Millers Falis...each 83.00, dis 25% 
Breast, Bartholomew's. .each $2.50, dis 






25&10@40¢ 
Ratchet, Merrill’s.......... .... ee 
Ratchet, Ingersoll’s nies 
Ratchet, Parker’s............... ‘ SoaavRbe 
Ratchet, Whitney’s..... .......... somaee 
Ratchet, Weston’s..... W@25% 


Ratchet, Moore’s Triple ‘Action... ona 308 
Whitney’s Hand Drill, Plain, eu. 00; 
Adjustable, $12.00. ............006 28105 
Wilson’s Drill Stocks................... 
Automatic Boring Tools... #1. jae 85 


Twist Drilis— 


eng ecb atthe suena ie 5Ok1OK5S 
Standard............ cveskealenall 50k 1L0&5¢ 
ER 4 case usahersscanaceeen 5Ok10&5* 
IER csnk deck cnwnnhaniinael 50&10&5% 
ED Actncesracaneseansued 50&10&106 


Drill Bits,—See Augers and Bits. 
















rt’s Jute Horse and Cattle Ties, 
Victor, ® doz $36.00............. 25 &10% | Covert’s Rn 








Felloe Plates............ en 6@sy¢| Hammers— 
’ Handled Hammers— 
Fifth Wheels.— dole’ Ist Dec, 1,785... .... 25@25&10% 
Buffalo Hammer . 
Derby and Cincinnati......... ovees ADRES Humason & Beckley ... ( List Jan. 15, ioe 
. = a Too ° d0@.5081 
“e Fayette R. Plumb.............- 40&10@50% 
Domestic— +. ee BSD... ..cc.00e -40&10@50% 
Nicholson Files, Rasps, &c. 608100008 = oe Pack, Nos. 1,2; 3,'91.25, 1 ioe 
O&5* ’ — 
DFO wingo00p ebaesecdcccviocecvceseced 
Nicholson (X. F.) Files.................+ % 
Nicholson’s Royal Files (Seconds) eee seer ss oases doatog 
75% (extra a on certain sizes) | peck. Stow & Wilcox .....-... 20@ 
Other makers, best brands Sargent’s ae 
60&10 60&10&10% SA@PBeNw’S. 2... cee cece eereeeeene 
Fair brands. iis heatehwanin O08 1081 70% Heavy Hammers and Sledges— 
Second quality. ........... O& 1 0% | 3 m and under........ i) 
Nicholson’s Horse Rasps... .60&10@60& | 3 (oS. — acest eS see! att e 
_ 10&5S | Over 5 Th... .....05 oes BD 30 @ 70% 
Heller's Horse Rasps... ..60&734@50810s | Wilkinson's Smiths......... OKE@11¢ > 


McCaffrey’s Horse Rasps. ....... 50&10¢ 


Imported— 
J. & Riley Carr ....List, April 1, 1883, 154 
J. & Riley Carr Horse Rasps sake akensind O* 
Mone & amble....List, A Pri 1, 1883, 15% 


Handcuffs and Leg Irons— 
Providence Tool Co., Handcuffs, $15. ae 


% doz 
Providence Tool Co., Leg Irons, $25.00 


EE ircknvaresenseant Butcher's list, 20% We vec vcccccccccsecseesee. sevanacece 10% 

Blines. 02 svccsessanans Stubs list, 25@30% Tower" Me snacoctecensnsdackagseeimeeeeea .25% 
a Turton’s list, 20@25% | Daley’s Improved Handcuffs : 2 Hands, 
Greaves’ Horse Rasps.. American list, 60% Polished, # doz $48.00; Nickeled, 
$57.00; ’3 Hands, Polished, doz 

Fluting Machines— $72.00; Nickeled, $84.00............. 25% 


Handles— 
Tron, Wrought or Cast— 
Door or Taemb. 


Knox, 4%-inch Rolls . 
Knox, 6-inch Rolls.. 
Eagle, 3i¢- -inch Roll, #2. 


. 83.25 each } 
$3.60 each § +. 










Eagle, 5 -inch Roll, $2.85....... eas 1 2 4 
Crown, 4% in., $3.50; 6 in., $4.00; 8 in., Per doz.. "$0: ‘90 1.00 1.18 1. 35 ee 
RI sane aera 60&10& LOK 
Crown Jewel, 6 in $3.50 each, 35% | Roggin’s Latches.......... ¥ doz 30¢@35¢ 
American, 5 in., $3.00; 6 in., $3.40; 7 in., Bronze Iron Drop Latches..® doz 70¢ net 
RINE MR a ase an sssaaettaneconie Jap’d Store Door Handles—Nuts, $1.62 ; 
Domestic Fluter..  _..... $1.50 each net blate, a 0; ys Plate, $0.88 ......... net 
Geneva Hand Fluter, White Metal, oz $1.40....... +eee 10&10% 
Cais Reh teen ® ct 3, dis 251 z Chest at ieee, saab hh kook neh wianed 70% 
0 Ul uter, Os. Od mem 
ARE D PEOIN ssi nvenscouee caccas 30% Handles, Wood 
Shepard Hand Fluter, No. 85 ® dos Saw and Plane.......... 40&10@40&10&5% 
Rts ni chddscns Ghat eiscse cere dual Hammer, Hatchet, Axe, Sledge, &c...40% 
Shepard Wand’ Winter; Wo. Ti6' W' don” | Heed AWA. .--+-.002--,csesnarcas # ar $2.00 
Riana Cane vnhoee <xeaueeeeelae Hickory Firmer Chisel, ass’d. ? ard 
shepard Hand Fluter, No. 95 ® = Hickory Firmer Chisel, large farge: per 8.0 = 
ol 08 = sneaks Kiser’ Baus Sik60 7 0% | App = —— eee? one 
ark’s Hand Fluter.® doz $15.00,.,.. 35% | Apple Firmer sel large... gr 6. 
Combined Fluter and Sad Iron, socket Firmer Chisel, ass gr 3.00 3 
y doz $15,.00..... 304 Socket Framing Chisel, ass Sa: gr 5.00 
ID. cnsiicasnwine % doz’$10.00..... 10¢ | J. S. Smith & Co.’s Pat File........... J 
File, asso: assorted......... ? gr 2.75 dis 
Fluting Scissors—............... 45% aueee, assorted....... : er OD 40&108 
s ™ | ate sg evel 30&10% 
aay Conennees Pat. Auger, Dougiaas’ set $1.25 net 
PE innaes 3 cceuns ethene ceiann ® doz $2.00 | Pat. Auger, Swau’........ set $1.00 net 
Biair’s “Climax” .......... «».® doz $1.25 ' Hoe, 1, GROVE, BO... ccccccee 50&1 
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Cross-Cut Saw Banger. Clark’s Mortise Gravity..............4. 50% | New Haven. .28¢ 26¢ 25¢ 24¢ 23¢. Ventilator Cord, Samson Braided, 
Atkins’ No. 1 Loop, r, 30¢ + No.3, | Sargent’s, Nos. 1, 3, 5, i1, i3 25&10@ 5558108104 White or Drab Cot......# doz $7.50, 20% 
22¢; No. 2 and versible, 22¢. 75&10@75&10&5% | Saranac...... Q3¢ 21¢ 2¢ 19¢ 18¢...30&104 | 
Boynton’s Loop Saw Handles, 50¢.. ..60% | Sargent’s, No. 12.. .75&10&10% | Champion |. .25¢ 23¢ 22¢ 21¢ 20¢. Locks, &ce.— 
Cave cccevencrivesecssesccciosene 15¢ | Reading’s Gravity... eee " T5RL0@75&10&54 10&10&102 | 
Shepard’s Noiseless Niagara Buffalo. Capewell.. ...28¢ 26¢ 25¢ £ ze es Door Locks, Latches, ée. 
Hangers— Champion, Steamboat, Clark’s old 35&5@35K10% | List Dec. 30, 86, chgd Feb. +. 
Barn Door, old patterns. . .60&10&10@70% Pattern and Clark’s Tip Pattern WR SS sina ued WBE V1¢ WE 19¢ 18¢. 50k: aside 
Barn Door, New England. .60&10&10@70% | T5&10&54 10&10@10&1244% | Mallory, Wheeler & Co., list July, ’88 
Samson Steel Anti-Friction............ 55% Shepard’s O. S., Lull & Porter..... 75&10% | Anchor....... 23 23¢ 21¢ 2¢ 19¢ 18¢......2 35% | , a 
es oe aw swassid % | Shepard’s Acme, Lull & Porter.....75&5% | Western.... .23¢ 21¢ 20¢ 19¢ 18¢...40&10% | Sargent & Co., list Aug. 1, '88..55& 
Hamilton Wrought Wood Track...... 55s | Ciates fall '& York nome yi 4 -75% Empire niiatnad acuchdewednawaaeet 14 # Bb. Readine Hard Gs., iet rant = 
4 Ok te % | Clark’s Lu orter, Nos. 0, 1, iret @ se. ng Hardware Co., lis 
ALAA a a a De hl 60&10% | Ss Bir B...cececssesscccecceces 7B&10&2\ Horse Shoes—sSee Shoes Horse 55@60& 10% 


e and Wooster, Medina Mfg. Co.’ 8 






Zenith for Wood Track 
a Steel Arm.. . 
Cc ie Barn Doo} 
eT imp: ved (Anti-Friction).65&10% 
Victor, No. 1, $15.00; No. 2, $16.50; No. 

‘ 00 














North’ 3 ee Blind Fixtures, Now 


2, for Wood, $10.50 ; No. 3, for Brick 
NS nde occsatasee eee 25&2% 
Hoes— 

Handled— 





Magic 

Eye— 
Been MPMI fo Pivnci cicdesvccesutubedd 206 
Lane’s Crescent Planters Pattern. .45&5% 


3, $18. 5&2 | 
Cheritree 5Ok10% 
Kidder’s . 50&10@60% 
Se I  nccacescvcvcncescuscadnces es 60% 
Best Anti-Friction.............s0..eee0 60% 
Duplex (Wood Track)................4. 60% 
Terry’s Pat., # doz pr. 4 in, $10.00 ; 5in. 

$12.06 Wesseresser see crease « SORS@SORLOA 
Cronk’s Fat. No. 4, $12.00 ; No. 5, $14.40; 

No. 6, $18. 00 t eeendenekeihben au 50&15@60% 
Wood Track Iron Clad, # ft. 10¢..... 50 

&15@60¢ 


Carrier Steel Anti-Friction..... 5HO@50&5% 


Architect, # set $6.00. ... 2.0.6... eeeee 20% 
EECHpPSe..... 20. cccccccecescveecceees 20&10% 
Felix, B set $4.50. ........0cccccccecccess 20% 
RIGRAIE 00.0 crccrcarcccsscsess ener 
Lane’s Steel Anti-Friction......... )&10% 


Ball Bearing Door Hanger. ‘Bb&idgeoe10% 


Warner's Pat...........6 sesoee someon 1% 
Stearns’ Anti-Friction......... 20&10% 
Stearns’ Challenge..... ssRi0G? 10&10% 
DS 6 « eccccentecevesecccues 40@40&5¢ 
American, ® set 36.00.............. 20&10¢ 
Rider & Wooster, No. 1, 62¢; No. 2, 2 
Dinncethes ecsvahivenbssctvevceseccnnnl 

Paragon, Nos. 1,2 and 3........... iowion 
Parasom, Nos. 5, 5\, 7 and 8.. .20&10¢ 
CE rccccdscccccdsecevscscse KG 60K 10% 
Nickel, Cast Irom...........+..s+es0005 50 


Nickel, Malleable Iron and Steel... .40% 
Scranton Anti-Friction Single Strap. 33ha% 
Scranton Anti-Friction Double Strap. .40% 
Universal Anti-Friction..... ......... 
Wild West, 4 in. Wheel, $15.00; 5 *. 
Wheel, $21.00 45% 





i icivdccue O&10@40&10&54 
May ...cccccscvece .50&5@50& 108 
Ee Tico cccrseevcccccccveranss 40&10% 
Harness Snaps— 
See Snaps. 
Hatchets— 
BN co  sacccanuucsacl 540% 


CL «cn nanes dss cobencev nents 
Huet: Hammer Co...........++ 40& is@o5on 
BEUPA'S, . 2.00006: ip savienanis nna “shes 

r a “eee @50% 
Win, Man: a Ba ee BU@SOR5% 
Underhill Ed © Tool Go.. 40&5@40X108 
big poe 8, Haines and ‘Bright. aa, ae 

C, Hammond & Son..... weeds tikivatss 
aie = ‘iiivegnaoese 
BREN Beco sccscescnccecs be scounkend 5% 


COMES. 0.0 cc ccccccccccessecge 
Hay and Straw Knives— 
Lightning. .Mfrs’. price ® doz $18.00, 25% 
But j 


bbers frequent y give extras. 
WROCAHIG i.e ce cceccccccvsccccees R doz $11 


Ce cr cennsicavnesnsurcasaens rr os re 
eee 40. @At 
Center's ’s Needle...... ® doz tii bo@si2. 00 
pS ree ® doz $13.50@14.00 
Auburn Hay, Com. an Spear Point. .50% 
AUDUFR, BEPAW 0.00 ccccccccces sosvceees 40% 


eee 
rought en Hinges i 

Strap ‘on £. wagons swe sre as 
Serew Hook and S14 to 20 in, ® BD... Sige 

Strap........+ 122 to 36 in. ® D... Bg 
Heavy Welded iene "J . 

Hook......++++ 123 t0 36 in. yD 2 
Serew Hook sin” % doz $2.45 10% 

and Eye isin’ ¥ #® doz $3.80 5 

Rolled Blind Hinges, Nos. 32 and 34 


50&10 
Rolled Blind Hinges, Nos. 232 and a 34 


55&10% 

RT EE cc degsccccnasnnehaesny 70&10% 
Rolled Raised, .......sccecsevceess TOR10E 
Plate Hinges (8,10 &12in., ® D..... 5% 
“Providence = over 12 in., # ™.....4% 
Geer’s Bpring vind Blank NE. ca iis 40% 


Union Spring Hinge Co.’s list, March, 
1886 . 20% 





Acme and U.S 
Empire and Crown.. 
Hero and Monarch 50% 
American, Gem, and Star, Japanned .20¢ 


American, Gem, and Star, Bronzed... .net 
Oxford, Bronze and Brass....... heute net 
Barker’s ——_ Ps a6 5 venccs 20&104 
Union Mfg. Co.........-... - haswavacuse 25% 
Bommer’s. 30 





Siar’ SU By Wh Oeccccenanvanss "60&10&5% 
State 


> A eee # doz $5.00, 55&10¢ 
Automatic ....... koma ® doz $12.50, 504 
Common Sense...... . doz pair $4.50, 50S 
Seymour's. iebavecincnereaauessavehe 45&10% 
OSE EER i See B0&10&5% 
Reed’s Latch and Hinges. # doz wee 
Blind winen— 

Pa pacedesdescssy vnusbenuhathanae T5&24 

50&5&10% 





Clark's, "Nos. 1, 3,5; 40 and 50 
75&10&5@80% 








| Sandusk 


aS 
Champlain . .28¢ 26¢ 25¢ 24¢ 23¢. 


Lane’s Razor Blade, Scovil Pattern. ..30% 
Maynard, S. & O. Pat............. 4585 
Tool Co., S. & O. Pat. 


Hubbard & Co., 8. & O. ye Secekes 





“ae Rings and Ringers— 


Hill’s Ruprowed aes. ® doz $4.50 
Hill’s Old Style Ringers.. .e doz $3.00 
DINE: esccseecssansanece ® doz $4.50 
Hill’s Rings... ...... ® doz bxs 32.25@2.40 


Perfect Rings....... # doz bxs $1.75@2.00 
Perfect Ringers. ..............- ® doz 82.50 
Blair’s Hog Ringers... ...# doz $2.60@2.65 
Blair’s Hog Rings........ # doz 95¢@31.00 


Champion Pas cnace sence ® doz $2.00 
Cc hampion Rings, Double.. “¥ doz $2.25 
Brown’s Ringers............... #® doz $2.00 
Brown’s Rings........... % doz $1.25@1.30 


Hoisting Apparatus— 
““Moore’s” Hand Hoist, with Lock 


Brake 20% 
“‘ Moore’s ” Differential Pulley Block . ti 
PE MIN OP Wii ices. cocwssvccachersee 25% 


Holders, File and Tool— 
Balz Pat 


Heollow-Ware— 
Iron— 
Stove Hollow-Ware— 
Ground, 


Un ground. ........’’.d0&10@608&10&10% 
Enameled Hollow-W are— 


Maslin Kettles............cccccess 65&10% 
Boilers and Saucepans.............. 40854 
Tinned Boilers anc Saucepans hainnien’ 40% 
Gray eeenenEe Ware— 

Maslin Kettles....... GikidGooR Oe LOE 

Boilers and Sauce JANIS. wees eevee 40&5% 
Agate and Granite Ware............... 25% 
Rustless Hollow-Ware.......... 5O@50&5¥ 
Galvanized Tea-Kettles— 

Inch .... 6 7 8 9 


Each... .55¢ 60¢ 65¢ 75¢ 
Silver Plated— 
4 mo. or 5 % cash in 30 days. 
Reed & Barton ” 


Simpson, Ss & Go ef 40&5% 
Wo 646 0.406 6660s enéus 


Hooks— 


Cast Iron— 


Bird Cage, Sargent’s list..... ) 
Bird Cage, Reading.......... > 
Clothes Line, Sargent’s list... 
Clothes Line, Reading st" 

)&10@60&10&1 
Ceiling, Sargent’s list. Bok LOLOL 
Harness, Reading list ..55&10@55&10&10% 
Coat and Hat, Sargent’s list. 


60&10 
Coat and Hat,Reading.5 SOR OntOe. ~— 
Wrought Iron— 
EE ae ee Oz $1.25 


30% 

Tassel and Picture (T. & S. Mfg. Co.)...54 
wee Staples, Hooks, &c - - 
See Wrought Goods. 


Wire ‘aa. and Hat, Gem, list A 
1886. vel 


Indestructible Coat and Hat.......... 45% 

Wire Coat and Hat, Standard.......... 45% 

Pe eentdouseaeddansecwaddecdes 10@80% 

Miscellaneous. 

Grass. No, 2, $2.00; No. 3, $2.25; No. 4, 1 $2.50 

Whitiietres—Patené."°.°-""."-'."@ 04 

Hooks and Eyes—Malleable Iron. 

Hooks and Eyes—Bras: oO 108104 

= Desscaied 

Fish Hooks, American................ 

Bench Hooks ............ See Bench Stope 
Horse Nails— 


Nos. 7 8 10 
Ausable...... “oe 26¢ 25¢ one 23¢. 
25&10@25&10&104 
Clinton, Fin..24¢ 22¢ 21¢ 20¢ ux. 


1&10@504 
Essex -28¢ 26¢ 25¢ om 2 - 
10&1¢ 
EGTGlars. voces 25¢ 23¢ 22¢ eae be ” 
408 1085@50% 
Snowden _,.025¢ 23¢ 22¢ ay = 
&10&5@5 
Putnam, .....23¢21¢ 20¢ 19¢ 187, no 
Vulcan 23¢ 21¢ 909 196 tae. ‘oMaon 
Northwest'n.25¢ 23¢ 22¢ 21¢ 20¢. i 
1lW0&10&5&5¢ 
Sc acccens 23¢ 21¢ We 19¢ 18¢... 2&2e 
Boston.. +-23¢ 21¢ 20¢ 10¢ 18¢. W&26% 
25¢ 23¢ 2¢ Ste See. a 
25. eg & 5) 
25¢ 23¢ 22e 21¢ 2A . 


Ka SSiGa5g 
25&10&10¢ ' 


6O@b0K5S | 








Hose, Rubber— 


Competition............. 75K 10@75&10&54 
an deddivscddenckeuee te TO@7T0&10% 
Pc. ons dceukeinaavaserédes 6C@60& 10% 
z es die Ge We Gig Ea keesesccenent 30&10% 
1 & aA Co., BERGER. occ cesscccesecs 504 
N.Y.B.&P. Co.. Dundee....... 60&10&5% 
Huskers— 
Blair’s Adjustable.............. # gr $8.00 
Blair’s Adjustable Clipper...... # gr 7.00 
Indurated Fiber-Ware. 
Spittoons, No. 2, # doz...........+... e 75 
Basins, Ringed,’ _# doz., No. 1, $3.7 
DE ae SE ION Given sinscecdzanctan $2. 70 
Washtubs, Nested, Nos. 0, 1, 2 and 3 (4 
pieces), # doz. nests.............. $16.87 
Keelers, Nested, Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4 (4 
pieces), # doz. nests. .............. 


Butter Bowls, 15, 17 and 19-inch (3 
feces), # doz. nestS................ $6.75 
Liquid Measures, pt., qt., 2 qt. and fun- 


nell (4 pieces) ® set Keonnseananansens $3.00 
1, 2, 4, 8 and 16 qts. (5 
$2.25 


Dry Measures, 
SN OE ances tiv scundacccesseds 
See also Pails. 


Jack Screws—See Screws. 


~ 
Kecctec— Spun. Stamped. 
Brass, 7 to 17 in., ®@ H.... 24¢ 21 ¢ 
Brass larger than 17 in., 
2 23K¢ 
Enameled and Tea Kettles. 
See Hollow- Ware. 









Keys— 

Lock Asso’n list Dec. 30, 1886. . .50&10@ 

6OK5S 

Eagle, Cabinet, &c.........ccee.-.: 3344k2¢ 

Hotchkiss’ Brass Blanks............... 40% 

Hotchkiss, Copper = Tinned........ 40% 

Hotchkiss’ Pad. and Cab............... 35% 

Ratchet Bed Keys bwewewes # doz $4.00, 15¢ 

Wollensak Tinned................+ 5UK 104 
Knife Sharpeners— 

— 's Applewood Handles....# oo 

Porkin’s hissoword or Gocabel.. 'W tion’ 

SADE aes OeeccokecctKeccecccceeseneeed 

Knives— 
| Wilson’s Butcher Knives.......... 25@30% 

Ames’ Butcher Knives................. aa 

Foster Bros.’ Butcher, &c.............. 40% 

Nichols’ Butcher Knives........... fae 

Ames’ Shoe Knives................. 20@25 

Ames’ Bread Knives. # doz $1.50, 150208 

Moran’s Shoe and Bread............... 20¢ 

Hay and Straw........... See Hay Knives. 

Table and Pocket............. See Cutlery. 

Corn, Auburn Mfg. Co. Western Pats 

2.00 

Corn, Auburn Mfg. Co. Crescent... ..33.50 
Kuobs— 

Door Mineral... . 65@684 

Door Por. Jap’d. . .-75@78¢ 

Door Por. Nickel. -82.00@2.25 

Door Por. Plated, Nickel. . 82 .00@2.25 

Drawer, Porcelain. ....60&10@60&108&10% 

Hemacite Door Knobs......... 40&10@50¢ 

Yale & Towne Wood, list Dec., 1885. ..40¢ 

Furniture Plain......... 75¢ gro inch, 10% 

Furniture, Wood Screws.......... 251 10% 

Base, Rubber Pb addknnnsitancean TOR1LO&5S 

Picture, Judd’s............. 60&10&10@70% 

pe eae 70&10¢ 

Picture, Hemacite. ......cccccccccess 35&5¢ 

Oe ere 65&104 

Carriage, Jap........... # gro 80¢, 60&10% 

adles.— 

Melting, Sargent’s............ 55&10¢ 
Melting, Reading. rae areca 35&10% 
Melting, Monroe’s Pat... # doz $4.00, 40% 
Melting, P. B. & W ...cccccccces 35&10@40% 
pg Serre 30% 

Lawn Mowers— 

I Tino vic occas dctancedeencd 50&10% 
Ei Mvtcinddcessuscespindseas 60&10% 
RN i vacowncecense éuccoccaed 60&10% 
Lanterns— 

Tubular— 





Plain with Guards, # doz..... $4.00@4.25 


Lift Wire, with Guards...... -50@4.75 
Square Plain, with Guards... -00@4.25 
. Lift Wire, with Guards. . 4. 25@4.50 
ithout Guards, 25¢ # doz less 
Miscellaneous. 

Police, — $6.00; Medium, $7. 25; 
TE GORTOS S ep occccctessntcncsasss 20@25% 
Lemon Squeezers— 

Porcelain Lined, No. 1.. 


-? doz bor 00, 
25&30% 


Wood, NO. B.....cccccoscee # doz $3. 00, 35% 
Wood, Common ceedutnn’s # doz $1.70@1. 75 
Dunlap’s Improved ..... ¥ doz $3.75, 20% 


| Sammis....No. 1, $5.00; No, 2, $9; 12, 
9" Sian ata labia 25&1 
Samay “Mae”... ccecsecvecss # doz $2.50 
ED EOD cacccgtccucqnsaceens # doz $2.50 
Dean’s..Nos. 1, # doz 86.50; 2, 0588 3, 

DRO GERRB cc ccccccacasscecceucs 
Di siedavusnascacesacakevedduevawess 40852 
Lines— 


Cotton and Linen Fish, Draper’s...... 50% 
Draper’s Chalk.. 60% 


Draper’s Masons’ Linen, 84 ft., No. 1, 
$1.25; No. 2, sues No. 3, $2.25; No. 4, 
SOE DL Ch OU ces. cocccvesceseens 254 

Cotton Chalk ievannckqane apaueenen enna 


Samson, Cotton, No. 4, $2; No. 44, = 
Silver Lake. mesteeé. No. 0, $6.00; No. 


1, $6.50; No. , $7.00; No. 3, $7.50 @ 
iio oka cncvdnvegacccasacesenescoccdees 25% 

Mason’s Linen, No. 3%, $1.50; No. 4, 
$2.00; No. 446, $2.50. 


Mason’s Colored Cotton....... ......+. 454 
Wire Clothes, No. 18, $3.60; No. 19, 
$3. 00; No. 20, $2.50 


a°§ 











Edvingtots & OO. 05. .cccceccccsccocssees 70% 

mS —L ower aes 3 net — often —., 
erkins’ Burglar Pre 

Me dssaiacstdusuasedssisdeadannous 3344&2% 

F. asi s “ Extension Cylinder” $10. 50 
# doz. 


2 Mfg. ¥ Co... cadanainwaaed ee 
ale Co a is cadnaakeconuael 
Detta Flat Rey.....0..........cccaces 30% 
L,. & C. Round Key Latches........ 30&10% 
L. & C. Flat Ke tches.... 3344& 10% 
Romer’s Night Latches...... .....-.-+- 15 
NE BE cecvaccencacuenceceveses se 
* cueperanon * oF “UU. B.. .ccccecccecs 35% 
“*Felter” or “American”......... 40&10% 
Seed’s N. Y. Hasp Lock.... ......-+0+:: 25% 


Cabinet— 
Eagle, Gaylord Par- ) List Bers. 84, rev. 





ker and Corbin... § Jan, 1,’85 --S3MGR2 
ON MRR MOSEL 5. «oc Oraesceoacaus 40% 
Ss Oe OPO ccccceccnseeces 40&104% 
Deitz, Nos. 86 to 96........ .. +s. sss 30% 
Stoddard Lock Co..2227222..2222 30K33 4% 
“Champion” Night Latches.. 40% 
Barnes Mfg. Co...............0 40@40&10% 
Eagle and Corbin Trunk............ 
Champion” Cab. and Combin.. Soe 
EET neutedusucdsqubewadeteutsadbeadtes 3 % 
WO Mids cadkevc dicdadvenncccecadsans at 
Padlocks— 
SO Rs Te RS. sg ccc cecccwed nena 


"84. 
Yale Lock Mfg. Co.’s 





DN dvidithiinenatneeanuen "goa % 
Eureka, Eagle Lock Co..... - 40825 
a OILY eer 30% 
Romer’s Scandinavian, &c., Nos. 100 Oe 
DMCS. visninnirsarcnddencennineess 
“Champion” Padlocks..............-+ 40% 
EG avindcadecuucadsavenceuaucaa 
TT cankined eked weanasawonadahansinestie 
“ Horseshoe,” ....... # doz, $9, io@ivdior 
Barnes Mfg. Co..............0 a 
ec dpndiccudcads acucxenareraanad 
SEE hasta esccananeeucanammand 
ea 
Fraim’s Pat. Scandavian low list..... 60% 
Ames Sword Co. up to No. 150......... 40% 
Ames Sword Co. above No. 150........ 50% 


Lumber Tools. 


Ring Peavies, “ Blue Line”... # doz \ 
— Peavies, Common...... % doz $18. 
St Socket Peavies........ # doz $21. 
Mall. Iron Socket Peavies.... 
Cant Hooks, “Blue Line” 
Cant Hooks, Common Finish. Mp dorsis: 00 
Cant Hooks, Mall. Socket Clasp, “Blue 
WAG WII ous. snvascdnseesas 00 
Cant Hooks, Mall. Socket o-. Com- 
I ccnétens ditsenas # doz $14.50 
Cant Hooke Clip Clasp, “Blue Line” 
iteiaisces sud inecaaels # doz $14.00 
Cant Hooks, Clip Clasp, Common Fin- 
Wiis dabihndh vendecesweiiids # doz $12.00 
Hand Spikes....# doz 6 ft., ais. 00; 8 ft., 
$20.00 


Pike Poles, _ & Hook, - Gee. 12 ft., 
$11.50; 14 ft $12.50; poem 
is ft, 817-50; BO ft, 831.50 

Pike Boles. Pike ag # dos 
$10.00; 1 ft. 11. 00; (16 ft. sis iD; 3 
ft., $16.00; 

Pike Poles, oat iat a doz, 12 ft. 
$6.00; 14 ft., $7.00; 16 ft., $9.00; 18 
rt... $12.00; 20 ft., $16.00. 





Setting Poles, # ‘doz, 12 ft., $14.00; 14 
ft., $15.00; 16 ft., $17.00 

Swamp Hooks.........- de cies ® doz $18.00 
Lustro— 

Four-ounce Bottles....@ doz, $1.75; Jes 
SR Ginekunds :tava axatddgadadaslen $17 

M allets— 

eer. eunanedeaaeker soamomeeis 


Lignumvite...... ..... ere 
B. & . Block Co., iiickory LV 


Match Safes— 
Dangerfield’s Self-Igniting...#@ doz $1.50. 


Mattocks.Regular list... .60&5@60&10% 
Meat Cutters— 
I OB Go vivikccccsaccctcceragves as 
) Se 
$14.00 et. 00 $19. 00 $30. 00 
Woodruff’s # doz............. eauweed 40854 
WO aiksicdscdvdevtciiedeake 100 150 
$15.00 $18.00 
Chammpliets B GOS cc cccccccccsvccevss 408456 
id easdetdnvccones 200 300 400 
$22. $27.00 $40.00 
Hales Pattern # doz........... T0@70&54 
Weeesvendccecscececns 11 12 
$27.00 $33.00 $45.00 
Pia licascnargstéds +. 0geiecnaaes 30% 
} ae 1 3 
Each...... $5 $7 $10 $25 $50 $60 
EMterprise. ........ccccccvessesscceeeess 
1 Se 10 12 22 32 42 
Each. .....< $3 $2.50 8 6 $15 
I dais ninivedsedegins 10% 
> Sawews 1 2 3 00 
#d -824.00 $28.00 $36.00 $28.00 
Mites Chalienge ¥ — S eawmeud so 
WOiidesduudds 
$22.00 830. 00 $40.00 
Home No. 1......... # doz, $26.00, 554106 


Draw Cut, each: 
Nos..5 2 6 8 
$50 $75 $80 $225...... 20@25*% 
Beef Shavers (Enterprise). ..... 20&10@304¢ 


Chadborn’s Smoked Beef Cutter.# - 
ae oe : 


Lothrop % doz, aie #2.00: Double, es 
soainte 


Knapp & Cowles. ........... 50& 1L0@60¢ 
Buffa. i Adiustable. ...|..% doz, $3.00, 25% 


& 
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Molasses Gates— 


Stebbin’s Pat FO@7T0&7T GS 

Stebbin’s Genuine 10% 

Stebbin’s Tinned Ends........... -40&10% 

Chase’s Hard Metal 

Bush’s 

yoo 8 paar. 
Weed’s 


Boss, # 4 


oe ccvescpecese 7 


OZ: 


» 87; Be. 8, 0h: Be. 5 


Money Drawers.... 
Muzzles— 
® doz, $3.00 dis 25 ¢ 


Naits. see Trade Report. 


Wire Nails & Brads, list July 14, ’87 
7O0&10% 


Wire Nails, Standard Penny...® keg 
$2.50@$2 


60 
Nail Pualler— 
Curtiss Hammer. 


Lightning. 
Nail Sets— 


nd 
Cannon’s Diamond Point. . 
Nat Crackers— 


Zeiie (H. TD TERS; OO) «0602 2050:008- 55% 
Blake’s Pattern. ¥ = $2.00, dis tox 
Turner & Seymour Mfg. Co 50% 


Nuts— 
nies, off list Jan. 1, 1888: Cypes. Hex. 
t Pressed 5. 5. v4 
Gold Punched.. 


In lots less than 100 D, 
boxes, add 1¢ to list. 


-® gr., 


akum— 
Government. 
Navy 


Oilers— 


Zinc and Tin 10% 
Brass and Copper 10&5% 
Malleable, Hammers’ Im ree No. 1, 
$3.60; No. 2, $4.00; No, 40 # doz, 
is 10@10&10% 
cee Hammers, Old is 106 same 


Prior’s Pat. or “‘ Paragon ”’ Brass 
Olmstead’s Tin and Zinc 
Olmstead’s Brass and Copper . 
Broughton’s Zinc 

Broughton’s Brass 


Paskize: Steam— 
Rubber— 


Jenkins’ Standard 
Miscellaneous— 

American Packing.... 

Russia Packing 


Italian Packing 
Cotton Packing . 


Padlocks— 
See Locks. 
Pails— 
- ene Tron— 


Hi relight We ht, ® doz. 827 

Hill’s Heavy We ht, # dz. 

Whiting’s 

Sidn 

Iron 

Fire Buck a rere 

Buckets, see Well Buckets. 
Indu eat Fibre Ware— 

Star Pail 

Fire, Stable rank Milk, 14 qt. 


Pencils— 
Faber’s Carpenters’ 
Faber’s Round Gilt 
Dixon’s Lead 
Dixon’s Lumber 
Dixon’s Carpenters’ 


Picks— 


Railroad or Adze Eye, 5 to 6, $12.00; 
6 to 7, $13.00 a 


Picture Nails— 


Brass Head, Sargent’s list 

Brass Head, Combination list 

Porcelain Head, Sargent’s list. PRS ty sti 
Porcelain Head, Combination list. ener 
Niles’ Patent 


Pinking Irons— ® doz 65¢ net 
Pipe, Wrought Iron— 


List March 23, 1887. 
144 and under, Plain 55 
144 and under, Galvanized 
146 and over, 
1% and over, Galvanized 
Boiler Tubes, [ron 


Planes and Plane Irons— 
Wood Planes— 


‘rst 
Bench, Secon 


® doz $4.50 
.® doz $5.85 


high list 50% 
® gro $5.25 net 
® gro $4.50 net 


uality 60@G0V&5% 
Quality.60&10@60&10&104 


Bailey’ 8 (Stanley R. & L. Co.)...... 40&108 | 
| Malleable 


Tron Planes— 
Bailey’  (Btanley R.& L. Co.)...... 40@10% 
Miscellaneous Planes (Stanley R. & L. 

Tl sates ani seks eeR eae Rhe oa eeee 20&10¢ 
Victor Planes (Stanley R. & L. Co.).20&10¢ 
Steer’s Iron Planes 35@35&5¢ 
Meriden Mal.Iron Co.’s. a eee 
Davis’s Iron Planes .. .30&10@: Soa shaes 


ng 
Gage Tool Co.’s Self- ‘Setting 
Chaplin’ 8 Iron Planes 


ioa 
Sargent’s B0&10@ 30K 108 104 


20% 
7 4 


Gk 108105 
# doz, $18@$820 | 


THE 


Plane Irons— 
Plane Irons 
Plane Irons, Butcher’s.. .85. 
Plane Lrons, Buck Bros 
— Irons, Auburn Tool Co., “ seer” 
| le ” 
| Sandusky Tool Co.: 
OS SD err 30% 


Pliers and Nippers— 


Button’s Patent Se ue & LO@404% 
Hall’s No. ‘ 5 in., $13.50; No. 4, 7 in., 

$21.00 ® doz dis 20&10@33 
Humason & Beckley Mfg. Co. .50@50&1 
Gas Pliers 60% 
Gas Pliers, Custar’s Nickel Plated. — 
Eureka Pliers and Nippers..... ......40% 
Russell’s Parallel 





# gro $6.75 net | 
* | Saddlers’ or Drive, good, ® doz. 


is COKS@G6VRL10% | 


| Slidi 





e. : & W. Cast Steel . 50% 
P.S. & W. Tinners’ Cutting } 1g Nippers 
dis 10% 


Carew’s Pat. Wire Cutters.. 20% 
Morrill’s Parallel, ® doz. eis . a, a 
Cronk’s 8 in., $15.00; 10 in. $ 
4085S 

Plumbs and Levels— 


ee 


. 45&16 

bk 10@ 708108102 
NI 0.5556 esnnnd aes seca 
Davis’ Inclinometers 


Poppers, Corn— 


Round or Square, 1 qt. 
Round or Square, 2 gt.. 
Post Hole and 
and Diggers— 
Samson Post Hole Digger, ® = $36.00, 


is 25&10% 
Fletcher Post Hole Augers, ® aoa 830, o 


ssi dos $16.00@17-00 
doz 4 — 


$13. Seals. 00 
# doz $18.00 
¥ doz $15. S 


-® gr $12.00@15.00 
# gr $25.00@26.00 


Tree Augers 


Eureka Diggers . 
Leed’s ...8 
Vaughan’ s Post Hole Anger, # 


Kohler’s Little Giant 
Kohler’s Hercules 
Kohler’s New Champion doz 39. 
Schneidler 


Ee 
Ryan’s Post Hole Di; =, -# ba 
Cronk’s Post Bars, Zz, $60.00, 7 


“dis 10% 
Gibb’s Post Hole Digger, ® doz .00, 
dis 40@40&10% 
Potato Parers— 


White Mountain 
Antrim Combination 


Pruning Hooks and Sinneen 


Disston’s ae Pruning Hook and 
Saw doz $18.00, dis 20&10¢ 
Disston’s inven Hook, # doz $12.00, 
dis 20&1 
E. 8. Lee & Co.’s Pruning Tools 
Pruning Shears, Henry’s Pat, ®# doz 
3 .75@4 .00 net 
Henry’s Pruning Shears, # doz $4 .25@ 
-50 net 


4 
Wheeler, M. & C. Co.’s Combination, 
# doz $12.00, dis a 
Dunlap’s Saw and Chisel # doz 


is 308 
J. Mallinson & Co., No. 1, $5.25: No. ? vs 25 
Pualleys— 


Hot House, Awning, &c 
Japanned Screw 

Brass Screw 

Japanned Side 

Japanned Clothes Line. 
Empire Sash Pulley 

Moore’s Sash, Anti-Friction 
Ha Fain Solid ls 608 4. Oo: 


* dis 50% 
“F” Common and Pat. 


Bush 
Hay Fork, Tarbox Pat. Iron 
Hay Fork, Reed’s Self-Lubricating . 
Shade Rack 
Tackle Blocks 
Moore’s Anti-Friction 5 in. Wheel # doz 
212.00 40% 


Cistern, Best Makers 50& 
Pitcher Spout, Best Makers ..60&10@60 


&10&10¢ 
Pitcher Spout, Cheaper Goods... 5@ 
TOK1OR5S 
Punches— 


Bemis & Call Co.’s Cast Steel Drive phone 


| Bemis&Call Co’sS eee Socket.50&5¢ 


Spring, good qualit .® doz $2.50@2.60 
Spring, Leach’s Pa 154 
Bemis & Call Co.” 8 Spring | and Check . .40% 


Solid Tinners’ doz $1.44, dis 55% 


| Tinners’ Hollow ees 


Rice Hand Punches 
Avery’s Revolving 


| Avery’s Saw-Set and Punch. Msoliaer Sets. 


~ an 


Sliding Door, Wr’t Brass, } Pm 35¢. 
Sliding Door, Bronzed Wr’t Iron 


.dis 15¢ 
eft. 7¢ 
Door, Lron, a a ® foot 4¢, 40% 
Barn r, Light. In. 6 % 

Per 100 feet ......$2.50 300 4.40, dis 10« 


Small. Med. 
..$2.15 2.70 
Terry’s Wrou ht Iron, ® foot 
Victor Track Rail, 7¢ # foot.. 
Carrier Steel Rail, ® foot 


| B.D. for N. E. Hangers— 


Lar, 
3. 2. -net 


“@5¢e 
2% 
46¢ 


Per 100 feet... 


| Moore’s Wrought Iron. 


Rakes— 


Cast Steel, Association goods 
Cast Steel, outside goods 


Gibbs Lawn Rake $12. 00, oe 504 
Canton Lawn Rake $9. 00, dis 50" 
Ft. Madison Prize Bow Brace and Peer- 


less 
Fort 1 a Steel Tooth Lawn oe 
26 .00. 


Razors— 
J.R. Torrey Razor Co 204 
| Wostenholme and Butcher, $10.00 to &, 
dis 104 


IRON 


AGE. 


Razor Seer 


Genuine Emerso: 
Imitation 


y 
Badger’s Belt and Com... 
Lamont Combination 


Rivets and Burrs— 


Rods— 


Stair, Brass 
Stair, Black Walnut 


Rollers— 
Barn Door, Sargent’s list 
Acme Moore’s Anti-Friction 
Union Barn Door Roller 


Rope— 


Manufacturers’ prices for joes lots: 
Manila. ..4¢ in. and 1 rr? m 15% 
la n. # D1 


Saa Irons— 
From 4 to 10, at factory .. 


Self-Heating 
Self-Heating, Tailors’. . ae an one 00 net 
Gleason’s Shield and Toilet 25% 


nee Star Irons 
ma ned Fluter and Sad Iron, ven 


$15 is 15% 
Fox aeais: Self- vr 


oz $24.00 net 
Chinese sir (N. E. Butt Co.) 


-# 100 Bb, 
A. 


doz $9. net 


New E 
sey 
Sensib 


Sand and Emery Paper and 
Cloth— 


List A 
Sibley's 


Sash Cord— 


li¢ 
good quail en rise Bee 
White Cotton raided, fair tai 
Commen Russia Sash 


Pate 

Cable ‘Laid Italian Sash 

India Cable Laid 

Stitver Lake— 
A Quality, White, soe.» 
A Quality, Drab, 55. “dis 10&10&5% 
B Quality, . dis 20&10&5¢ 
B Quality, 


C Quality, White (only) 
Sylvan Spring, Extra Braided, 
Sylvan Spring, Extra Bralded, 
Semper Idem ‘Braided 
Egyptian, India Home, Braiied:, 
Samson— 
Braided, White Cotton, 50¢. .30@30&5¢ 
Braided, Drab Cotton, 55¢... .30@30&5¢ 
Braided, Italian Hemp, 55¢. ence 
Braided, Linen, 80¢ is § 


Sash Locks— 
Clark’s, No. 1, $10.00; No, 2, 88.00 pag 
bed 


. dis 10&10&5% 


htewell Mfg. Co 
Read 


S ; 

Hammend’s Window pri 

Common Sense, Jap’d, Cop’d and 
Br’zed 00 


¥ er HM. 
Common Sense, Nickel Plated 


Universal 
Kempshall’s Gravity 
Kem hall’ 8 Model 
Corbin’s Daisy, list Feb. 15, 1 
Payson’s Pe ect 
Hugunin’s Sash Balances . 
H nin’s New Sash Locks. 
Stoddard “Practical”. .. 
Ives’ Patent d 
Liesche’s, Nos. 100 and 110, 
105, $10.00 di 
Davis, Bronze, Barnes Mfg. Co 
Champion Safety, list Mareh 1, 1888 
55@55a5" 
Security. 70% 


Sash Weights— 


Solid Eyes #% ton $22.00 


Sausage Stuffers or Fillers— 
Milas’ “ Challenge,” ® doz or fe .00, 


Draw Cut No, 4, each $30.00 
Enterprise Mfg. Co. 
Silver's 
Saws— 
Diepenrs . = \ 
cular . 45@45&5% | Extras some- 


times _— 
esses | by job! 


J 
Atkins’ pmo Shingle and — . 
Ok 1 


February 21, 1889 


Atkins’ Silver Steel Diamond X Cuts 


#® foot 70¢ 
Atkins’ Special Steel Dexter X Cuts 


¥ foot 50¢ 
Atkins’ Special Steel Diamond — 


¥ foot 30¢ 
Atkins’ Champion and Minette Tooth 
X Cuts 


-¥ foot 27@28¢ 
Atkins’ Holiow Back X Cuts. .® foot 18¢ 
Atkins’ Mulay, Mill and D a 
wv = & oe 


foot 27 
Peace Circular and Mill. 
Peace Hand Panel and rp 


10@20&10& 10% 
Peace Cross Cuts, Standard...® foot 25¢ 
Peace Cross Cuts, Thin Back 


% foot 27 ¢ 
Richardson’s Circular and Mill te 


nichangpent 8s X Cuts, 
1, 39¢; No. 2, 27¢; No. 3, 24¢ 


Hack Saws— 


Griffin’s, complete. 40&10@50% 


Griffin’s Hack Saw, Blades... .40&10@50% 
Star Hack Saws and Blades 

Diamond Hack Saws and Blades 

Eureka and Crescent 


Saw Frames— 


White Vermont one. 00 
Red, Polished and vie 
$1 1.50, Sie 264 
Saw Sets— 
Stillman’s Genuine. ..# doz $5.00@7.75, 
408&5% 
Stillman’s Imita..?doz $3. 


dis 
25, dis 
10% 
Common Lever....# doz $2.00, di _ 
Morrill’s No. 1, $15.00; Nos. set 


Leach’s...No. 0, $8.00; No. ¢ "#18.00 ioe 
Hammer, Hotchkiss $5.50, 
Hammer, Bemis & Call Co.’s new Pat, 
7 6 = sue Co.’s Lever and § 


Cc 
$13.00, dis boa 
87.00, dis 55&5% 


Disston’s Star, $9, No. 15, $5.50; dis 20& 


1 
Atkin’s Lever, # doz No. 1, $6.00; omy 


Ave’ 
Am, 


y’s Saw Set and Punch. 
‘001 Co,’s Superior, # doz $15, dis 50% 


Saw Tools— 
Atkin’s Perfection, $15.00; Excelsior, 
$6.00 


# doz 


Scales— 
Hatch, Counter, No. 171, good pm A 
OZ < 


Hatch, Tea, No. 161.... 
Union Platform, P 
Union Platform, Stri 
Chatillon’s Grocers’ 


= Favorite. . 
ily mulls. . ous 
Riehle bros.’ Platform. 


Scale Beams— 
Scale Beams, List Jan. 12, ’82.. Tat 


% 
Chatillon’s No. 1 40% 
EE Ei civeen pos ensscneeneanael 50% 


Scrapers— 
aoe Box Scraper (S. R. é i poet ig 
50 


Box, 1 Handle 

Box, 2 Handle 

Defiance Box and Ship 
Foot. 

Ship, Common 

Ship, Providence Tool Co 


Screen Window 
Frames— 
Porter’s Pat. Window and Door creme. 


and Door 


Warner’s Screen Corner Irons. ‘igh 
Stearns’ Frames and Corners .25@: 1 


Screw Drivers— 


Stanley i Handles 

oes © a RE ERR 60&10% 
Sargen 0.8 

No. 1 Fo Blade 

Nos. 20, 30 and 60 
Eup & Cowles’ No. i 

oO. 
Nos, 00 & 4 


Crawford's “Adjustable. 
Ellrich’s Socket and Ratchet 
llard’s Spiral, new list 25% 
olb’s Common Sense. .® doz $6. we fe 
Syracuse Screw-Driver Bits.. 
—— Driver Bits 


rew-Driver Bits, P: 
Fray” s Hol. Hdle. Sets.N No. 3, 


P. D. & Co.'s all Steel...... 06-4. v: 


Screws— 
Wood Screws—List, Brass, Jan. 27; Iron, 


Round Head Bronze .604 | 
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Machine— 
RE TE, Bias. btesece cnscaccevcces 55% 
Round d Head, Seer 
Bench and Hand— 
Bench, Iron............ 565&10@55&10&104 
Bench, Wood, Beech.......... # doz $2.25 
Bench. wor Hickory. . -20&10% 
Hand, Wood..... ...... 25&10@25&10&5% 
Lag, lant ce ace 75@75&10% 
Coach and — Gimlet Point.. asus 
Hand Rail, Sargent’s............. 


éosgh log 
Hand Rail, H. & B. my Co.. -T0&10@75% 
Hand Rail, Am. Screw Co.............. 

Jack Screws, Millers ¥pile list. ‘obit 


Jack Screws, P.S. & W...... ..........! % 

Jack Screws, Sargent. ..60&10@60&10&5% 

Jack Screws, Stearns’......... 40@40&10% 
Scroll Saws— 

Lester, complete, $10.00. ............... 25% 

Rogers, complete, xaccnanbarccnn’ 25% 


a - Builders’ and Cabinet Make rs’) 


$15 
Barnes’ Scroll Saw Blades.. 


Scythe Snaths................ f 
Shears— 
American (Cast) Iron... .75&10@75&£10&5% 
Barnard’s .See Pruing Hooks and Shears. 
Barnard’s Lamp Trimmers...# doz = - 
CT cs. cebiapnsasadnaneuwdee acl 
Seymour’s, List, Dec., 188 
60&1 8 10G.608108:1085% 
Heinisch’s, List, Dec., 1881. 
GOK108 1000081081085, + 
Botasoe's Tailor’s Shears ........... 334% 
eae Cc. 8. bg nee BO@S80&10% 
juality C. S. Trimmers. 
seienmnaeine. 
Acme Cast Shears.........-...6++5 10&10% 
Diamond Cast Shears ..............255+ loa 
CI drs csc cvcsescvenncennrenccans 10&104 
Victor Cast ous ee T5X1O@75&10&5% 
ay ool Bros. & Hulbert, Solid were 


Forge & F. Co., 
teel Forgec 


comes Shear Co., Japanned . 
Clauss Shear Co.. Nickeled, same list. "60% 





rn 


Go. fist July oy _. .50&10@60Ki4 
5& 20% 








Patent Roller, Hatfield’s............... 73x 

Russell's Anti-Friction, list Dec. 18, “ 

Moore ’g Anti-Friction.................. 50% 
Sliding Shutter— 

R. & et . . 18, 1885 

Sargen er pia aed 

Reading list ........... 

Ship Tools— 
Bee ee Ps ccactwcccccccccascced 20&5% 
MEANING, CO... 0c ccccccccsces eves 25% 


Shoes, Horse, Mule, &c.— 
Horse— 
Burden’s, Perkins’, Phoenix, at a 


Mule— 
Add $1 # keg to above prices. 


Ox, Wrought— 
ai deatceey uctutevanstacced aD 
sk ci psouineoivvesvecnes # Db VG¢ 
yeaa aeiee beatae ® m Loe 
Shot— 


(Eastern prices 2¢ off, cash, 5 days. 


Drop, 5 bag, i A viachaedies'awuncat 1.20 
oe peg: 6D ae Gicdn tien ChenkeKeud 29 
and Chilled, ® wy _ a 1.45 
pee and Chilled, # 5-® bag........ 34 


Shovels and Spades— 
Ames’ Shovels, Spades, &c., list Nov. 1, 


1885 
Note.—Jobbers frequently give 5@7!4% 
extra on above. 


Griffith’s Black Iron 

Grifith’s C.8........ 

Griffith’s Solid C. S. Goods 20% 
Old Colon: Gontora Fork & Tool Go). 204 
St. Louis el Co. 20@20&7 





Hussey, Bi 

Hubbard & Co 

Lehigh Mfg. Co 

“<= Pettebone & Son, list January, 

Remingion ‘s (Lowman’s Patent) """” 

= noe 

Rowland’s, Black Iron............: 

Rowland’s Steel............. GisGooRloR 
Shovels and Tongs— 

rere one 

BN Ee cic cncdsecascceesencsé )&10% 
Skeins, Thimble— 

Weta THAD, oo sccsccesccee. 5&5@75&108 

Columbus Wrt. Steel, list Now 1, 1887 .20% 

Coldbrookdale Iron Co............. 50&10% 
Di AL SR aes 604 

Utica Turned and Fitted......... senend 35% 
Sieves— 


Buffalo Metallic, 8S. S. & Co.. oe e 108 


Barler Flour Sifters........... 
Smith’s Adjustable Sifters. . ‘% = os $2.26 25 
Smith’s Adjustable Milk Strainer. 92.00 
Oz 
Smith’s Adjustable F. & C, Seneen 
# doz, $1.75 
Sieves, Wooden Rim— 

Iron. Plated. 
Mesh 18, Nested, ®@doz.. 70¢ 90¢ 
Mesh 20, Nested, ® doz.. 85¢ $1.00 
Mesh 24, Nested, # doz.. $1.00 1.10 

Slates— 
School, by case.......... Wrenn’ ++» -50&10¢ 
Snaps, Harness, &c.— 

Anchor (T. & 8S. Mfg. Co.). ............. 65% 
Fitch’s Bristol).....................50810% 
Hotchkiss. .. ...... Bava tetucktatodace igs 
Andrew >. Sich SREEIEs eeedads Sicdedkecel 
Sargent’s Patent Guarded..... aati ste} 
German, new list...... ..........4+ 40&10¢ 
COVOME dos ster - Gegersevessreveceess 50&24 
Covert, oe BNE os. sxonsnnee 5O&5&2¢ 
SOAs ace»: cvsbaansal 60@2¢ 
Covered Spring............ .... BORK Og 








Soldering Irons— 
Covert’s Adjustable, list Jan. 1, —. 


Spoke Shaves— 





Soe 
Bailey’s (Stanley R. & L. Co.)...... 40&10% 
WEE ecuvdcaveusdiaiedssdeccas 20&10@304% 


Spoke Trimmers— 
a ee ® doz $10.00, oe 508 


TS dt ie sa ened 20&10% 
Ives’, No. 1, $15.00; No. 2, $12.00 e doz. 
55&104 


A ee ¥ doz $9.00, dis 204 


Spoons and Forks— 
Tinned lron— 
Basting, Cen. Stamp. Co.’s list 
Solid Table and Tea, Cen. Stamp. Co.’s 


-70&10% 


ininetns adele nidketduduadsiand 70&104 
SS ere B34&2% 
Silver- wunes—e mos. or 54 cash 30 


Gaye) 

Meriden Brit. Co., Rogers. ........ 

C. Rogers & Bros 

Rogers & Bro. . 

Reed & Barton. . ; snneenad 

Wm. Rogers Mfg. O& 1¢ 

Simpson, Hall, iter BOG ceonc 
Holmes & Edwards Silver Co “s0R10@. 


50&10&5% 
H. & E. Silver Co., 











Mexican Silver .50&5% 
H. & E. Silver Co., Durham Silver .50&5% 


SOs oan cccccccencusccal 50@50&5 
German Silver, Hall & Elton. .50&5% cash 
Nickel Silver........ 50&5@50&10&5¢ cash 
ES a recnnek wane ateceuseaniane 60% 
Boardman’s Flat Ware... ....50&10%) ¢ 
Boardman’s Nickel Silver.... ..... 50% | oS 
Boardman’s Britannia Spoons, case { & 
Beha dute ccaccn' «one Zeeatees 60%) 
Springs— 
Elliptic, Concord, Platform and Half 
Suds ubindnussnaieveicaeen 60@60&5% 
Cliff’s Bolster Springs.................. 25% 
Squares— 


Steel and Iron............ la 
Nickel-Plated............. 5 75&10@80% 
Try Square and T Bevels. *g0&108%10@70% 
Disston’s Try Square and T Bevels.45&10% 
Winterbottom’ 8 Try and Miter... .30&10% 
Starrett’s Micrometer Caliper Squares. 


25% 
Avery’s Flush Bevel Squares....... 30&5% 


Staples— 


Fence Staples, Galvanized. / 
Fence Staples, P! 


comer rice 
as B’rbWire. 
ein....... ) See Trd.Rep. 


Gia cieincs coxccans 40&10@50" 


Stocks and Dies— 
Blacksmith’s Waterford Goods..... 30& 


5@30&10¢8 
Blacksmith’s Butterfield’s Goods. ..30& 

5@30&104 
Limtoings Screw Piate.... ........ 25@30% 
Reece’s New Screw Plates. ...3344%5@404% 


Stone— 


Hindostan No. 1, 3¢; Axe, 33(¢; Slips 
No. 1, 44¢ 


Sand Stone.............6. ceeseees # D 214¢ 
Washita Stone, Extra........ # Db 19@20¢ 
Washita Stone, No. 1 piowsuece ¥ DB 14@15¢ 
Washita Stone, No. 2......... # & 10@11¢ 
Washita p-Lag = 1, Extra..® Bb 36@38¢ 
Washita Sli pe aa atearhaie # Db 24 we 
Arkansas S ei »4to6in® D $1.60 
Arkansas Stone, No. 1, 6 to 9 in® ® $1.85 
Turkey Oil Stone, 4 to 8in....... @ Db 40¢ 
>, , ae # Db oe. 50 
Lake mpersor, | rcs. sccue 16¢ 
Lake Superior Slips, Chase...# ® ‘ese 
Seneca Stone, ‘aper Brand. 


“ise @20¢ 


Seneca Stone, High Rounds. .#® ® 25¢ 

Seneca Stone, Small Whets..# gro .00 
Stove Polish— 

00, dis 10% 






50, » as 10% 






ising Sun, 
Dixon’s Plum 
Boynton’s Noon ay. © | $5.00 
Parlor Pride Stoye bnameel. .® gro $13.00 
Yates’ —- 3. 5 10 gal.cans 


# gal ...30.90 .80 .70 .60 
Yates Standard Paste Polish, 10-® cans, 
» 


ao scnc daa pacapile # gro $2.50 
Diamond O. K. Enamel..... e $19.00 
Bonnell’s Liquid Stove Polish. 39.00 
Bonnell’s Paste Stove Polish. .# gro $6.00 
— Eagle Benzine Paste, 5 and ‘. 
Black ® Jack Water Paste, 5 and’ i0 2D 
ei eth headed dun kenduntinntanas s¢ 
Nickel FeO FOGG hese scscscce # gro 20. 


r 

a Brads, &c.— 

List, Jan. 2, 1888.—{ Note.—Some manu- 
facturers are selling Tacks at slightly 
higher prices than those named 







American [ron Carpet.......... \@80K5% 
Steel Carpet ........... . 80@80&5% 
Swedes Lron Carpet . BO@80K54 
American Iron Cut . .» « 75@75&104 
oe! ae 75&5@75& 10% 
Swedes Iron, Upholsterers’, 
75&10@75&10&5¢ 


Tinned Swedes Iron... .75&10@75&10&5% 
Tinned Swedes Iron, Upholsterers’, 

79& LO@75&10&5 
Gimp and Lace ......... 75& Layee 1OKSe 
Tinned Gimp and Lace .75&10@75&10&54 
Swedes Iron Trimmers’.75&10@75& 10&5% 
Swedes Iron Miners’ ...75&10@75&10&5% 
Swedes Lron Bill P osters’ or Railroad, 

75K 10@7E 5& LORS 
Swedes Steel (Swedes Iron price list), 


R0@SO&5% 

MEE Wn oo vc ccenusiacee -.-- 00&104 
aa Finishing, Trunk and Clout 

pith th ap tikwdisvebsececaceses 50&10% 

Finishing Nails........ 7O&10@70&10&10% 


Trunk and Clout Nails.70&10@70&10&10¢ 
Tinned Trunk and Clout Nails, 70&1 


7OR10R 10" 
Basket Nails ........... 7OX10@70& 10&10% 







Tire Benders, Upsetters, &c— 


Stoddard’s Lightning Tire Upsetters. - 
Detroit Perfected Tire Gender oe 


Tobacco Cutters— 
Se itnnnrccdnscnsasaanies 20&10@304 
Wood Bottom.......... 8 doz 006 25 
DUNS vs iduticksadxcanmeataiaae 25 
ae _—— Co’.s # doz, $18.00 S0@65% 
i eo # doz, $24, dis, 65&1 
BEM n. « pnovececies # doz, $30.00, dis 


Transom Lifters— 
Weewere Class 3 and 4, Bronzed 


Skylight Tt nd Shield 50% 
e an 0 ee 
Rether's Bronzed Iron Rods, list Jan. 1, 


ie i icnwindédsavecnitens 50&10&2% 
tins sddee chee viackh wheel 50&1 
Payson’s Universal.............40@40&10% 

Traps— 
Game— 
PE icritivtesaduvcancaces 35@40&5% 
aera eee 
Game, Blake’s Patent........... 10&5% 
Mouse and Rat— 


Mouse Wood,Choker, # - holes, 11@12¢ 
Mouse, Round Wire. .® doz $1.50, dis 10% 
Mouse, Cage, Wire....®@ doz $2.50, dis 10% 
Mouse, Catch.’ em-alive, # dz 32. 50, dis 15% 





Mouse, “‘ Bonanza’”’........ $10.00 net 
Mouse Delusion...... ® gr $18.00, dis 15% 
Rat, “Decoy” ........ ¥ er = 00, dis 10% 
Me dawiecake sb. uéndtauth ae $10.00 
Cyclone .. $5.25 | 
Hotchkiss Metallic Mouse, 5-hole con. | 
P doz v0¢ 
I cs nuccvsdecdagccces ® doz 75¢ 
Trowels— 
Lothrop’s Brick and Plastering ....... 256 | 
Reed’s Brick and Plastering... ....... 15% 


Disston’s Br’k and Plastering, 25@25& 7 
Peace’s Plastering... .......0.csrecssees 


Clement & Maynard’s......... ...:.... oon 
nsccdenkainwadecqernce 15@204 
as knsatah caanenewcdad 254 


Worrall’s Brick and Plastering ..... .20% 

CR kbude’ atedddualideteenannedeunas 704 
Triers— 

Pn I GN ov sid cctininceciccccaxs 25% 
Trucks, Warehouse, &c.— 

B. & L. Block Co.’s list, ’82............. 40% | 
Tubes, Boiler— 

See Pipe. 

Twine— 

Flax Twine— B. 
No. 9, 4 and & ® Balls 30¢ 
No. 12, \ and ‘6 Balls... 20¢ 
No. 18, ‘4 and '4 fh'Balls... 28¢ 
No. 24° 4 and \ t& Balls... 28¢ 
No. 36, 4 and $4 ® Balls ¢ 27¢ 





No. 264, Mattrass, 44 and 4 ® Bails. 18@50¢ 
Chalk Line, Cotton, ‘¢ ® Balls 25¢ 





Mason Line, Line n, 4g ® Balle denaeanaue 5g 
2-Ply Hemp, ! qand ‘4 ® Balls ‘Spring 
tne vctnat cecgnesecacdcnieas 1l‘6¢ 
3-Ply Hemp, 1 ® Balls.......... 12¢@12\4¢ 
3-Ply Hemp, 144 ® Balls........ 11g@ll 4g 
Cotton Ww rapping, : 5 Balls to m ..15¢@16¢ 
2, 3, : and 5-Ply Jute, 4¢ ® Balls. . . a4 
MRAGUAr ate katirtcaneetsautnaueecs 616¢@6. 
Paper . 13¢@ ite 


Cotton Mops, 6, 9, 12 and 15 B to doz. .18¢ 


V ises— 


sss cnrcscnsmicnededsns 60@60&54 
Parallel— 
Fisher & Norris Double Screw..... 15&104 
OUP e be cclecel ceed. reckacchives 25@3U0% 
E 





| Galvanized Wire Netting . 





IRON AGE. 307 
Common and Patent Brads, 70&10@70& ti ccdan sysckbarsabesodsenee 20@254 
10&1¢ ii acneduwdcenusseeshadeniuubeile % 
Hepesrian a 70X10@70&10&10% | Howard’s.......... 02... .ccceceeceecceces 4 
Chair N --70&10@70&10&10% a tiv idkeavaescagnedees cane 40&10% 
Zine Glaniers” OMNIA: «ciidcanesacl 560&5% | Millers Falls.................... 40@40&106 
Cigar Box Nails........ 50&10@50&10&5% | Trenton........... 6.2... eee sanneeaes 
Picture-Frame Points. ..50&10@50&10&5% | Merrill’s...............-+ ..-esseeeee 
Looking-Glass Tacks. ..50&10@50&10&5% | Sargent’s.....................+- soe 10% 
Leathered Carpet. -.50&10@50&10&54 | Backus and Union....... pevesameaeasinle 40% 
Brush Tacks............. 50&10 @50&10&5% | Double Screw Leg................-- 15&104 
Shoe Finders,’ List Jan. 2, 1888, 10&10@ | Prentiss............ ............. er 
— | Simpson’s Adjustable..... —........ 
i ng and Saddle Nails, List Jan. 1, SOME tit Gbcdcnnctantccin ntpaacusioase 20% 
‘ Saw Filers— 

“Sllvered... ‘208108104 | Bonney’s, Nos. 2 & 3. $15.00... .dis 40&10% 
Double-Pointed Stearn’s ............dd”& _— 3\e&10&104 
Wire Carpet Nails.......... .......64 so tos | Stearn’s Silent Saw Vises . .3344@35% 
Wire Brats & Naila, sce Nails, Wire aoe roe Somes 
Steel-Wire Brads, K. & E. Mfg. Co.’s | oan 2 aN tes ht B Son SET, ¢ ies 

PNG Gieadocnusanadgssadscodeennanas NO | rn ° "S802 sees cceretererns 
| eae iain V i ran é seaaies 
Tap Borers— Cowell Hand Vises..........- 20% 
Common and Rind................. 2010s | Bauer’s Pipe Vises. .............02.0006. 10% 
DOD BE NOs 6 oc vec csccncecsces 33345 | 
Enterprise Mfg. AMicicerigaans 208 10@: 30% W 
Clark’s re .B344@35% agon Boxes— 
Shien iiiaeiiiiadies PRE dasdksicade wetanievcersusdeaieeane ze 
O | American Piaccbvtusieestenesenaerel 25&104 Wagon Jacks— 
ee eA baew oth cbddesnmnaddeecen caGun 40% , 
Chesterman’s, Regular list. ” 854306 DE ent divacdauaicdds # doz $4.00, dis 25% 
Thermometers— Washer Cutters— 
MUG acces dvecdnvicee -....80@80&10¢ | Smith’s Pat..# doz $12.00, dis 20&10&10% 
; SOCCRIOE | Tohanenrs.....-.. # doz $11.00, dis 334% 
Thimble Skeins—See Skeins. 7 . . 
14; - 
Ties, Bale—Stee! apples TO Sees 2rd, See aoa 
Standard Wire, list... .......... 50&10&5% BODMEY’B.... -2seeeeee eeeeeceeeeees aaa 
Tinners’ Shears, &c.— ia. 616 
ai canund g 4 
Sheces and Gaipa (P. S. & W.)...... 20@25% | Washers. ¢ 534 4 oh 3 $4 a4 
, nchee. e1ce | Im lots less than 200 b, # , add \4¢, 5- 
Snips, J. Mallinson & Co............. 3344% boxes 1¢ to list. as 
T 
ae Wedges— 
Stompee Japanned and Pieced, list | 
Jan. 2 pedueaxdchawasacnetas 7T5@75&5 





Well Buckets, Galvanized— 


Hill’s......8@ doz, 12 qt, $4.25; 14 qt, $5.25 
Iron Clad........ ed deni 14 qt, $4. 1 2hoss.so 
Whiting’s Flat Iron Band...... 

Whiting’s Wired Top..# doz sine To0 


Well Wheels— 
8 in., $2.25; 10 in., $2.70; 12 in., $3.25 
Wire— 


Iron— 
Market, Br. & Ann., Nos. 0 to 18, 
70&10@75% 
Market, Cop’d, Nos. 0 to 18 ....70@70&5% 
Market, Galv., Nos. 0to18 ........ 
Market, Tin’d, Tinned list Nos. 0 ba 


Stone, Br. and Ann’d, Nos. 16 to 18, 
726@72 
Stone, Bright and Ann’d, Nos. 19 to 


7T5@75&54% 
Stone, Br. and Ann’d, Nos. 27 to 36 

75&10&5% 
Fis in cc cone coccnsas 70@70&10% 
Tinned Broom Wire........ TO&5@70&104 
Galvanized Fence............«.+++-++ ‘% 
Annealed Fence, Nos. 8 and 9......... 75% 
Anneakd Grape, Nos. 10 tol4........ 75% 
Brass, list Jan. 18, 1884............ a 

popper. list Jan. 18, 1884.............. 
Fence ....See Trade itepor 
Wire on 8: 65% 





pools . 
Malin’s Steel and Tin’d Wire on Spoois, | 
Malin’ 's Brass and Cop. Wire on Spools 30% 
TS a ere 50% 


Stubs’ Steel Wire .......... 36.00 to £, 30% 
Steel Music Wire, Nos. 12 to 30. “ eb 


& 10% 
Barb Wire Safety Guards, 
1000, $9.00, dis 25% 
Wire Clothes Lines, see Lines. 

Wire Cioth, Netting, &c. 
Painted Screen Cloth, # 100 sq. ft., 
$1.80 @ $1.90 
.---75@ T5&54 

Wire Goods— 

See Bright Wire Goods. 


Wire Rope— 
List ot May 1, 1886. 





Wrenches— 
American Adjustable.................. 40% 
Baxter’s Adjustable “S” .... 40&10@50¢ 
Baxter’s Diagonal ............ 40&10@50% 
GRE GED cacocce scevesncce cons 55&38 
Coes’ *“* Mechanics’”’............ 55&10&3% 
Girard Standard ................... 70&10% 
| Machinists’, Sterling Wrench Co. .70&10% 
Lamson & Sessions’ Engineers’ .. .60&10% 
Lamson & Sessions’ Standard..... 70&104 
Goes’ iiotnenea ease | 
Girard culttral.......... { 
Lamson & Sessions’ Agric’i.. | 80@80&5% 
| Sterling Wrought............ J 
Bemis & Call’s 
Pat. Combination....................35% 
Merrick’s Pattern.............sceeees 35% 
SEE II cnocsncouscceccannns .25% 
Cylinder or Gas Pipe........... .. 40&58 
DTN Satevktendcaeanksoedianl O&1 


Aiken’s Pocket (Bright).36.00, dis 50&10% 
The Favorite Pocket # doz $4. 00, dis 404 


Webster’s Pat. Combination.......... 25% 
DT cus cescasitecsaeh eetnt 20&10% 
Always Ready..... ; 4 (te 






wie ceeatdicas 
Donohue’s Engineer 
Acme, Bright. 
Acme, Nickeled ... 


WOO Be can daveucs ax 
pe ee rere 5 


Wringers, Clothes— 
List Jan., 1889, $3.00 off, 


Wrought Goods— 
Staples, Hooks, &c., list Jom. J, 1836, 


20@8 )& 25% 
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_ THE IRON AGE. 


February 21, 1889 


CURRENT METAL PRICES. 


FEBRUARY 20, 


1889. 


The following quotations are for small lots, Wholesale prices, at which large lots only can be bought, are given elsewhere in ovr weekly market reports, 





[IRON AND STEEL. 


Bar Iron from Store, 
Common Iron : 
% to 2in. round and square.. Lem 1.9 @... ¢ 


1 to6in. x 3gtolin...... .... ‘ 
Refined Iron : 
54 to 2 in. round and square. . 
1 to4in. x % to 1% in........ 8 bh 2.00 @ 2.10¢ 
4% to 6 in. x 3% tolin........ 
1 to 6 in. aos biota wate 8 h 2.20 @ 2.30¢ 
and 11-16 round and sq..# I 2.10 @ 2.20¢ 
Bands—1 to 6 x 3-16 to No. 12..... BD 2.20 @ 2.30¢ 
** Burden Best "’ Iron, base price..% b 3.00@ ... ¢ 
Burden’s “ H. B. & 8.” Iron, base 
se ccsévesepish$es. aebeus eS 280@....¢ 
EE Sikes xdenthoh shoceneas® b 3.10@....¢ 
BOPWR TIDES o....00-ccccccccncsesesevcs 4.00 @ 5.00¢ 
Merchant Steel from Store. 
Per pound. 
Open-Hearth and Bessemer Machinery, 
‘oe Calk, Tire and Sleigh Shoe, base 
price in smali lots..................-- 2le¢ 
Best Cast Steei. base price in small lots shee 
Best Cast Steel Machinery, base price in 
Sc iichihens bei chdackakivnnse 5¢ 
Sheet Iron from Store, 
Common American. R. G. Cleaned. 





@ 2806 82 @...... 
3.00¢ 325 @3.50 ¢ 
@ 3.10¢ 350 @...... 
@ binge 74 @ onesie $ 
. eo 2. 
- . son ‘ 
BT g : aes. SD aannanl a 
25 g ys, EE. said ¢ 
624% @ ..... oo 5 
_ i ee 5.85@....¢ 
@ 109 
5¢ @ 7¢ 
15 ¢ 
17 ¢ 
16 ¢ 
i 
10 ¢ 
9 ¢ 
8 ¢ 
15 ¢ 
14 ¢ 
12}g¢ 
Per b 
23 ¢ 
23 ¢ 
234¢ 
4 ¢ 
Tin Plates. 
Charcoal Plates.—Bright. Per box. 
Melyn Grade........ IC, 10 x 14.. $5.75 @ $6.00 
- eae een IC.12x12.. 600 @ 6.25 
“ . 4. 10,14x20.. 5.75 @ 6.00 
ae | , 20 x 28,. 12.00 @ 12.50 
= 6 fees, -sRe oes Te @ 7.50 
[. © 2 ee. oe 7.75 
= a anda . 1X, 14220.. 7.25 @_ 7.50 
oe, ME ee IX, 20 x 28,. 15.00 @ 15.50 
7 + ecccn 1E Z1T... 5.00 e 5.75 
o.  = ...DX, 12% x 17., 7.00 7.25 
Call and Grade 5 ieee AC. 10x 14,. 5.75 @ 6.00 
‘.senne IC, 12x 12.. 6.00 g 6.25 
= 7 exten IC, 14 x 20.. 5.75 6.00 
a S sesscill IX,10x14., 7.2 @_ 7.50 
“a ” yee IX, 12x12... 7.50 @ 7.7% 
= Ogee IX 14x20. 7.5 @_ 7.50 
Allaway apes..ns AC, 10x14.. 5.00 @ 5.12% 
IC, 12x12.. 512% @ 5.25 
“ ee 10, 14x20.. 5.00 @ 5.12% 
o — IC, 20x 28.. 1100 @ .... 
” we IX. 10x 14.. 6.00 saa 
” - . EX, 12x 12.. 6.9 sae 
» ere Ix. 14x 20.. 6.00 suns 
“ epee TX, 200x28.. 1200 @ .... 
“ *  ...DC,124x17.. 4.75 & 5.00 
. * ‘DX, 12% x17.. 5.75 6.00 
Coke Plates.—Bright. 
Steel Coke.—IC, 10 x 14, 14 x 20.. $4.75 @ $5.00 
10x 20.. 7.2% @ _ 7.50 
20x 28.. 9.75 @ 10.25 
IX, 10x 14,14x20.. 550 @ 5.75 
BV .Grade.—IC, 10 x 14,14 x 20.. 440 @ 4.60 
Charcoal Plates.—Terne, 
Dean; Grade.—{C, 14x 2.. ..... $4.40 @ $4.62 
$0 EW ccccice 9.00 @ 9.2 
IX, M4 x Beavers . 440 @ 5.62% 
hitosssva 11.00 @ 11.871 
Abecarre’crade. ie 14x 20.... 4.25 4.50 
20x 2.... 850 @ 9.00 
IX, 14x20... 525 @ 5.50 
20 x 28... 10.50 @ 10.80 
Zin Boiler Plates. 

fe Se? ae 112 sheets....... oss. » $12.°5 

6 Be ae 112 sheets... 

im, ee e......c2 112 sheets ..... a @ 

Copper. 

Duty:; Pig. Bar and Ingot, 4¢; Old Copper, 3¢ 
ed: anufactured (including all a cles of 
which Co ty »is a component of chief value), 
45 ¢,ad 

Ingot. 
ieee RCN ORh RRR SeE 17 


Sheet and Bolt. 
Prices adopted by the Association of Copper 
Manufacturers of the United States, December 
10, 1887, being quotations for all sized lots. 
































g 8 5 Weights pe per square are foot and prices 
a s a per pound. 
a - _ 

nn » | ® ° : ° ° sig 
s €§ €8/8/8/8/8/8]/8) sig. 
B § Blslsisisi/zisialrs 

| & ° ° 

Z Z q4i6/8ifizisisie 
$0—_72 --| 25 | 25 | 2 | 26 | 27 | W | 31 | 33 
30. 2 25 | 25 | 25 | 26 | 28 | 30 | 34)... 
46 ——95— | 25 | 2b | 25 | 27 | 29 | 83) 3)... 
36——_——06 | 25 | 25 | 26 | 28 | 30 | 34| 38 |... 
48-——96-—- —-| 25 | 25 | 27 | 20 | 31 | 35 )....).... 
48 96 | | 2] £3 | 80 | 8 | 86 )....}.... 
60-96} 5 25 | 30 | 82 | 87 ).... 
60-———__——-96 | 25 | 26 | 31 |....].... 
84— 96 Tard a shies Laaabhanns 
84— OB 1: PED bevcelscsal resets 
Over 84in.wide! 28 | 30 |... 1....1.--sleseeleeesdeees 
All Bath Tub Sheets..... 16 0z. 14 oz. 12 0z. 10 oz, 


POPPING sas 650 s000s0 $0.28 0.30 0.82 0285 
Bolt  Saene, 34 inch diameter and over, a 
~ 60 inches in diameter and less, 3 cents 

perp pound advance over lowest prices of Sheet 
‘opper of the same thickness. 

Circles, over 60 inches diameter, up to 96 inches 

diameter, inclusive, 5 cents per pound advance 

over lowest prices of Sheet Copper of the same 

thickness. 

Circles, over 96 inches diameter, 6 cents pound 
advance over lowest prices of Sheet Copper of 
the same thickness. 

egment and Pattern Sheets, 3 cents per pes 
advance over price of sheets required to 

them from. 

Cold or Hard Rolled Copper, 14 ounces per square 

— and a 1 cent per pound over the fore- 


odia'e or SP Rolled Copper. lighter than 14 ounces 


per square foot, 2 cents per pound over the fore- 
going prices. 
Copper Bottoms, Pits and Flats. 
Per pound. 


14 ounce to square foot and heavier............ 28¢ 
12 ounce and up to 14 ounce to square foot..... = 
10 ounce ne Fy SO Sa ee es 3l¢ 
Circles less than 8 inches diameter 2 cents per 
pound additional. 

Circles over 13 inches diameter are not classed 
as Copper Bottoms. 


7 “él boiler sizes, 8 in. (sheets 14 in. x . 
SIGE ac” cy nk’ tates esnbeun haan: edaind 
For tinning boiler sizes, 7 in. (sheets 14 in, x Pa 
SE WR oh n> 290 epnnseeyh bases. psaceereeses 13 
Tinning oo on one side, other sizes, per 
ee SS eee p 
For tinning both sides double the eoane prices. 
anished 
Planished Copper List May 5, 1888 ....... . wNet 


Brass and Copper Tubes, 





Seamless ee Seamless Brass 
inch e D.. ‘ inch er Sassen 47¢ 
oe oi #4 ™ : Sintec 37¢ 
“4 PO Ma 
“we ee eee 81¢ 
Roll and Sheet Brass, 
| Rae .10@ 15% 
elte 
Duty: Pig, Bars and Plates, $1.50 ® 100 b. 
— Spelter ., hae | Wieh we ened 54¢@6 ¢ 
—" Titian ae ae ee oe 
- Dartee dekiesaaiasekeuakn ess05a8ar 7% @ 
Zinc. 
Duty; Sheet, 24¢ ® b. 
4 ee ere ts eee blo¢ 
OE OP ccncscsnecgacsecsesés, 2000, sonceessssncel Thee 
Lead. 


Duty: Pig, or Old Lead, 2¢ ® hb. Pi 
and Sheets, 3¢ # Ib ° 1 


PE wicay 64 .ebeaadad en. eken epee 44¢ 
| pean doves hbeneeba che Shesteenases aaa ‘a0 
C005 0escebeses Coeeeseeee e000 soe sl4e¢ 
Pipe. subject to trade discount.... —..... 
Tin-Lined Pipe, subject to trade discount....... 15¢ 
Block Tin Pipes, subject to trade discount......45¢ 
Sheet, subject to trade discount.......,....... Te 
Solder. 
%@ IN 5 ienicn cada Caan eek . 16¢ 
eee ee 1344¢ 
The prices of the m os | other qualities of Solider 
in the market indica’ by private brands vary 
according to composition. 
Antimony, 

NGL 0: a5ccnesebeaeel, Ganuue #8 b 13%¢ @ i4¢ 
PD dskcccisSeckseeaen as 12¢ @ 12¢ 
Plumbers’ Brass Work. 

Discount 
per cent. 
Ground Bibbs and Stops............-. s+. 55&10&2 
Ground Sto Cocks, &c........ 55210&2 
Corporation SSS 





a¢ Brass Test 





Corporation Cocks, ‘* Mueller ’’ wun, from 
eae . 55&10R2 


Ground Basin and Shampooing Cocks... .50&10&2 
Compression Basin Cocks ... ............ 50&10&2 
Compression Basin and Sink Cocks.......50&10&2 
Compression Pantry Cocks............ -50&10&2 


Compression Double Basin one Sham i 
eee anal iy Soe ihe 
Comeneunen Double Bath Cocks..... 5081 0&2 
Compression Bibbs, Urinal Cocks, Sill Cocks, 


Stops, ayer Cocks, Hydrant Cocks and 

Rs cacacdeveg udu scan oe ees:nee 50k10R2 
Basin Plugs and Basin Grates............. 55k10R2 
Bath and Wash Tray Plugs................ 55&10R2 


Bath Wastes and Washers, Bath and Basin 
Valves, Sewer and Vacuum Valves, Cistern 
Valves, Pump Valves and Strainers, Ship Closet 
Vaives and Suction Baskets. .... ..... 55&10&2 

Basin Clamps, Basin Joints and Strainers.55&10&2 

Boiler Couvlings, Ground Face. per set 

$1.25.. o . dis 10 

Boiler Cou pling , Plain’ Face. per set.$1.20.. dis 10 

Water Back Valve and Plain Couplings, Solder- 
ing Nipples and Unions..... ............ 55&10&2 

SC tccieiscihekeee we -.ewuns -60&10&2 

Hydrant Nozzles, Handles ana Guides, Sockets 
and Clamps, — Washer Screws and 
eee 

Hose Goods .. 


Steam and Gas Fitters? Brass and 


fron Work, 
Discount 
per cent. 
Brass Globe Valves... .... ...... .. -60&10. 22 
Finished Brass Globe Valves. with F‘nished 







OE ae ray 40810&2 
Brass Globe Valves, with Patent Wood Wheels. 
60&10&2 
Brass Globe Angie and Corner Valves. .... 60&10&2 
Brass Radiator Angle Valves.......... .. 60k10&2 
Brass Radiator Angle Valves. Frink’s Patent. 
0k10&2 
Brass Cross and Ghost Valves saaciess . 60& 10&2 
Brass Check Valves. . a 60&10&2 
Brass Hose Valves............ 1 
Brass and Iron Frink Valves . 60k10£2 
Brass Safety Valves.......... 1 
Brass Vacuum Vaives........ - &10k2 
eee ER 60&10&2 
Brass Balance, Back-Pressure and Foot Valves. 
50&10&2 
Brass Butterfly and ‘’hrottie Valves...... 508 10&2 
TT Eee 50&10&2 
Brass Steam Cocks.... .... ae — 


Cocks. 
Brass Whistles, Water Gauges and Oil oun 


Tinning. Bra 1 
=e sheets on one side, 10,12 and 14 a sai sesame Cups eas 
Tinning sheets on one side, 80 x 60 each .......909 | Brass Lubricators........... ..... w. « «. san ions 
For tinning boiler sizes, 9 in (sheets 14in. x60 | Brass Air Cocks.......- ........ ... 2 + COR 1082 

rrr eee 15¢ | Brass Gauge Cocks........... ... .-..-... 5581082 


Brass Cylinder Cocks.and Steam Bibbs. ..50&10&2 
Brass Swi a and Expansion Joints. eee teae 





Brass Steam Fittings, Rough.. 


Brass Steam Fittings, Finished.. ........20&10&2 
SO ME SIE t.00 on cnccasvedccone send 60£10&2 
Brass Soldering Unions and Nipples .55&10R2 


Brass Hose Fittings, Fusible and Boiler 
Tiana kabeee eee kale Was aie, Peenouae 5521082 


Plugs 
Iron ety Globe, Angie, Cross and Check 






Valves eet, dmniee witaaie a: sot + voce - C5&10R2 
Iron Body Safety, Throttle, Back Pressure, 
Butterfly and Foot Valves............... 65&10&2 
IA, BEE ID kescccces wacocesenwes 6581082 
Pe ere 65&£10&2 
Miscellaneous, 
Diseount 
per cent. 
ee TR inc, Tem cearvnccadeie Bae 70&10 
P) SD . Lisnvcs thessdessoded . -75&10 
Malleable Iron Unions... ... .. ...... bcdeves 
Malleable [ron Fittings............ Skike cad sagen 
Paints. 
Black, famp—Goat Bamtars’.. ektenne 8 b 2 @ u¢ 
I  ci6uis bad «sieassatas 
Black, Ivory Drop, = ksadncavedebbeecede 12 @ 15¢ 
Black Paint, in oll... ‘aa ‘ 28, 8¢: assorted cans, 11¢ 
Blue, Prussian, fair to a... ne oan S 55¢ 
© I ouiscks sen vnan eneenunn 708 
o - Vpemers PeAsEse >. RNCESED Ed ROONS 18 @ 30¢ 
TOWN, SPAMISh =... .-+0--e0eeee seeeeeree 1 
aR Setersests eerataney 10@ i 
eben —. aes’ .ass’d cans, me 7¢ 
Green, Gheome te of... i 18 
— ——.-. perroasniass ones good. 308: 25 
reen, Bin ssccsoenccees good, best. 
Iron Paint, Bright Red...... “ne 
Rt PE, MOE cancccces-esves 
Iron Paint, Purple.... ........... men 
Iron Paint, Ground in oil, Bright Red. 
Iron Paint, Ground in oil, Red ........... 
Iron Paint, Ground in oil, Brown......... 
on Paint, GROEN, PUTPUDs 0 ccccccece ccose 
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Red Venetian (Eng) dry.. -- $1, 6 @ $ 
Red Venetian in oil...... asst'd ‘cans, 1l¢ ; k 8¢ 
BED EEE DOES 0. cccccccces vee seneuceas a 
ROSS Pim... ccccosccccocccoes coovcccee col® 3¢ 








